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A  LITTLE  SERMON  ON  LIFE  AND  LITERATURE 
William  Ellery  Leonard 

Recently,  in  the  midst  of  some  reading  and  meditation  for 
a  little  sermon  on  life  and  literature,  I  came  across  in  Rousseau 
and  Romanticism  the  admonition  that  any  one  with  the  desire 
to  be  “sensible  and  decent”  should  study  the  Nichomachean 
Ethics.  I  was  startled.  So  I  hurried  to  the  Library  and 
fetched  me  home  the  flexible,  tan-covered  edition  of  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Oxoniensis.  I  had  barely  settled  back  again  after  laying 
a  second  billet  on  the  hearth-fire — for  I  read  Greek  with  some 
fluency — when  in  chapter  VII  of  the  first  book  I  found  a  sen¬ 
tence  that  was  the  very  text  I  needed.  “I  will  build  my  talk 
around  that,”  I  said,  and  threw  my  notes  over  the  fender . 


I 

Says  Aristotle  in  chapter  VII  of  book  I  of  the  Nichoma¬ 
chean  Ethics:  “The  good”  (or  ‘destiny’)  “of  man  is  an  energy 
of  soul  according  to  virtue”— — id  dv&pdwuvov  dya&ov  Vucf)); 
evepyeia  yivstai  xat’  dpetrfv.  The  modern  pulpit  gives  us  am¬ 
ple  precedent  for  unfolding  the  meanings  the  text  has  for  us, 
without  offering  an  exegesis  of  all  its  implications  for  the 
Stagirite.  But  we  need  do  Aristotle’s  meaning  no  irreparable 
violence.  Though  Aristotle  by  dperf)  means  excellence,  and  in 
book  X  makes  the  highest  excellence  the  life  of  contempla¬ 
tion,  defining  moral  excellence  specifically  as  f)  dgetT]  f)  fj-dixf] 
in  book  II,  it  is  plain  from  the  whole  long  argument  down  to 
the  end  of  book  X  that  the  word  dQErqhas,  even  when  not  limit¬ 
ed,  about  the  same  value  for  his  thought  as  the  word  “virtue” 
has  for  us,  if  we  deduct  the  unfortunate  connotations  of  Phili¬ 
stine  smugness.  To  Aristotle  man  is  fundamentally  a  moral 
creature,  the  contemplative  life  itself  being  but  the  flowering 
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of  the  moral  life,  and  only  briefly  discussed  in  the  concluding 
paragraphs. 

Do  we  really  need  to  go  to  Aristotle — or  to  Paul — to  know 
this?  Perhaps  .  .  .some  of  us.  But  not  even  Aristotle  or  Paul 
can  make  us  aware  of  the  infinite  ramifications  of  our  essen¬ 
tially  ethical  nature  into  all  our  doing  and  leaving.  If  we  look 
closely  into  ourselves,  we  find  nothing,  it  would  seem,  except 
the  pleasure  and  pain  of  mere  sensation,  which  has  not.  sooner 
or  later  or  always,  its  ethical  moment;  and  to  mere  pleasure 
and  pain  ethical  moments  are  added  in  our  attitudes,  whether 
of  selfishness,  or  endurance,  or  remorse.  It  makes  no  difference 
to  the  positivist  position  I  am  here  taking  what  one’s  theory  of 
the  foundations  of  morality  be,  whether  they  be  in  the  will  of 
God,  in  the  eternal  constitution  of  things,  in  a  so-called  moral 
sense,  in  social  intercourse  or  compact,  or  in  some  naturalistic 
process  of  one  or  another  evolutionary  theory.  Here  we  are  what 
we  are ;  and  we  have  both  human  history  and  human  psychology 
with  us  if  we  maintain  with  Aristotle,  yes  and  with  Emerson, 
the  sovereignty  of  ethics  for  those  beings  that  are  human.  The 
life  of  the  senses,  as  in  a  Don  Juan,  we  call  bestiality;  for  the 
life  of  the  intellect,  pure  and  simple — the  intellect  which  in  it¬ 
self  is  amoral — we  have  had  to  go  outside  the  human  race  al¬ 
together  and  create  the  type  in  a  Mephistopheles.  The  racial 
judgment  as  it  has  recorded  itself  in  language  is  an  identifica¬ 
tion  of  ethics  with  man  as  complete  man :  we  say  of  an  action  or 
a  character  “that  is  human,”  “that  is  manly,”  when  it  satisfies 
us  ethically ;  “that  is  inhuman,”  “that  is  unmanly,”  when  we 
most  repudiate  it.  To  be  ethical  is  to  be  human.  Behind 
this  empirical  datum  we  need  not  go  for  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion. 

And  where  there  is  dispute  in  judgments  or  diversity  in  ac¬ 
tions,  it  has  to  do  with  the  that,  with  ivhat  satisfies  us,  with 
what  constitutes  the  human  or  the  manly.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  social  welfare,  yes,  of  individual  welfare, — that  is,  of 
individual  approach  to  the  true  end  of  man  (the  aya&ov  of  Aris¬ 
totle), — the  problem  of  what  is  human  and  what  is  manly  might 
be  called  at  first  thought  the  central  problem  of  civilization ; 
yet  humankind,  in  making  its  ideal  of  the  type  an  ethical  ideal, 
and  not,  for  instance,  an  intellectual,  has  at  the  same  time  been 
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in  the  great  issues— say,  loyalty,  justice,  kindness,  gratitude, 
courage,  honesty — so  consistent  in  the  specific  ethical  values,  as 
to  compel  us  to  say  rather  that  the  making  of  those  values  pre¬ 
vail  is  the  central  task  of  civilization.  Those  values  themselves, 
in  their  permanence  and  power  (though  forever  subject  to  in¬ 
terpretation  and  readjustment  in  detail),  indicate  both  what  we 
are  and  what  we  aim  to  be, — what  is  human  and  most  human. 
Even  the  cynic  does  them  homage,  for  his  disgust  is  in  seeing 
them  so  often  under  foot;  through  them  even  the  skeptic  must 
function  at  the  bank  and  in  the  family  circle ;  and  the  radical 
empiricist,  for  whom  all  things,  even  all  values,  are  in  flux,  can 
picture  the  ideal  future  only  as  the  larger  fulfillment  of  these 
same  ethical  values  of  the  past  and  present.  The  very  struggle 
for  truth  and  the  standing  by  truth  are  ethical  facts ;  and  beauty 
culminates  in  moral  beauty,  and  even  in  its  lower  manifesta¬ 
tions  arouses  the  same  responses  of  gentleness,  purity,  friendli¬ 
ness,  joy,  peace,  that  are  involved  in  our  ethical  life;  and  the 
so-called  aesthete,  a  Wilde  or  a  Whistler,  in  his  loyalty  to 
beauty  witnesses  an  ethical  fact,  however  many  other  values  are 
tragically  lost  in  conserving  that  particular  loyalty,— and  there 
is  loss  and  tragedy  in  any  loyalty.  Human  life  is  ethics,  ethics 
in  its  achievements,  ethics  even  in  its  most  terrible  failures. 

But  we  are  not  only  members  of  one  great  ethical  com¬ 
munity  on  earth.  We  dwell  in  tribes,  and  the  tribes  are  divided 
up  into  clans  or  parishes,  each  with  its  own  habits  and  outlooks, 
each  creating  out  of  the  common  ethical  consciousness  its  own 
values  and  codes;  and  just  in  so  far  as  these  tribal  codes  or 
parish  creeds  are  announced  as  binding  for  all  is  our  universal 
city  of  man,  like  the  old  dream  of  the  city  of  God,  postponed. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  tribe  and  the  parish  are 
bounded  round  by  dividing  rivers  and  mountains  or  by  dividing 
doctrines  and  theories;  there  is  the  same  estranging  rigidity 
about  a  traditional  cult  of  ideas  as  about  a  cult  of  a  folk.  But 
the  ethical  life  is  always  an  individual  act.  Conformity  to  this 
parish  or  to  that  may  be  socially  comfortable  both  for  indivi¬ 
dual  and  parish,  but  it  turns  out  to  be  mere  conformity,  not 
ethics,  unless  it  is  an  individual  act.  The  conviction  of  the  au¬ 
tonomy  of  the  ethical  life,  which  is  the  autonomy  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  life,  is  the  real  origin  of  that  rebellion  of  man  which, 
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breaking  out  every  now  and  then,  sets  the  doctrinaires  of  an 
established  cult  to  bewailing  corruption  of  taste,  of  manners, 
and  of  law  and  order.  And  the  socializing  of  this  rebellion 
around  one  value  or  another  gives  birth  to  a  new  cult  and  new 
doctrinaires,  and  thus  the  autonomy  is  again  defeated.  Thus 
both  Classicists  and  Romanticists  plague  us  ever  anew. 

How  that  autonomy  is  to  project  its  task  is  the  old,  old 
question  of  mankind, — the  question  that  broods  over  every  babe 
born  into  the  world.  What  is  the  guiding  principle?  One 
says  let  it  be  imitation.  But  before  one  can  choose  ethically  what 
to  imitate,  one  must  have  reasons  for  judgment,  and  these  can 
come  only  through  previous  ethical  experience  of  one’s  own. 
Moreover,  suppose  a  choice  once  ethically  made ;  thereafter 
imitation,  as  routine,  is  merely  mechanical  motion ;  and  imita¬ 
tion,  as  continuous,  zealous  effort,  while  it  may  be  sincere  co¬ 
operation  with  a  great  exemplar,  veritably  a  re-creation  after  a 
pattern,  is  still  more  likely  to  become  adoring  prostration  or 
complacent  pose  and  thus  as  little  organic  (that  is,  ethical)  as 
the  former. 

Another  says  strive  for  centrality.  There  is  confusion  in 
the  function  to  which  the  term  centrality  is  applied ;  it  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a  passing  judgment  on  the  world  of  life, 
and  sometimes  to  an  ordering  of  one’s  own  life.  These  are 
two  distinct,  though  related  matters ;  and  the  personal  matter 
is  prior,  for,  though  from  sundry  judgments  on  the  world,  we 
may  draw  useful  hints  for  ordering  ourselves,  it  is  from  our 
conscious  or  unconscious  attempts  to  order  ourselves  that  we 
are  enabled,  when  we  have  reflected  on  those  attempts,  to  pass 
any  judgments  on  the  world  at  all.  Centrality  here  means 
either  of  one  or  two  relations  to  life  and  experience:  (1)  that 
relation  to  life  and  experience  which  you  have  worked  out  for 
yourself — your  private  modus  vivendi;  (2)  that  relation  to 
life  and  experience  which  you,  in  your  particular  relation  to 
life  and  experience  (or  perhaps  to  books),  believe  the  race  has 
worked  out.  In  either  case  you  have  a  right  to  your  report ;  but 
its  validity  to  me  may  still  be  doubtful.  Centrality  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  ideal  is  almost  another  name  for  the  ethical  ideal  itself,  if 
it  may  mean  the  solution  of  ethical  perplexities  in  harmonious 
adjustment,  the  solution  of  the  life-urge  ( rrjg  evepyeia) 
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according  to  virtue  (xat’  apetriv)  in  relation  to  your  own  tem¬ 
perament  and  your  own  environment.  But  this  meaning  means 
again  an  act  of  the  individual,  and  a  different  result  for  each 
individual.  What  is  it  that  almost  every  theorist  in  ethics  has 
announced  but  a  centre — some  principle  of  living  in  which  liv¬ 
ing  centres,  some  new  clue  whereby  we  may  become  more 
worthy  as  ethical  beings.  But  for  most  of  us  who  have  not  the 
authority  of  a  supernatural  Church  or  of  a  divine  Revelation, 
no  universal  prescription  for  obtaining  centrality  has  been 
vouchsafed. 

Yet,  as  ethical  positivists,  we  need  not  be  unduly  bewildered. 
The  common-to-all  keeps  us  men  and  women,  for  we  are  men 
and  women,  however  flabby  and  shabby,  through  this  com¬ 
mon  ethical  nature.  But,  so  infinite  are  the  differences  of  tem¬ 
perament,  so  infinite  the  differences  of  environment  and  the 
moments  of  environment,  so  infinite  the  relations  between  tem¬ 
perament  and  the  details  of  the  world,  that  centrality  is  forever 
one’s  own  lookout, — and  one’s  own  solution  of  one’s  own  life, 
by  all  sorts  of  experimentation,  including  of  course  experimen¬ 
tations  with  the  counsels  of  others.  Many  a  blunder  may  we 
see  about  us ;  many  a  life  with  wrong  centre,  or  with  no  centre 
(in  this  individual  sense)  ;  and  help  there  may  be  from  us,  as  so 
close  of  kin  and  so  close  in  the  common  struggle.  But  there  is, 
too,  a  chance  that  we  do  not  see  what  is  going  on,  and  that 
our  so  easily  proffered  rebuke  or  counsel  but  complicates  the 
problem  for  him,  by  giving  him  one  more  obstacle  to  avoid. 
And  a  life  that  has  run  amuck,  that  has  in  very  truth  no  cen¬ 
trality,  an  unbalanced  life,  as  we  say,  may  have  contributed 
no  less  some  vital  moment  to  a  smaller  or  larger  world  in  some 
excess  of  one  or  another  ethical  quality  either  in  his  living  or 
in  his  thought  about  living  or  in  both.  For  a  fact,  this  is  nearly 
the  best  that  even  the  best  of  us  ever  do. 

But  life  alone  can  make  a  master  of  life;  life  alone  can  give 
meaning  to  dpexfi,  to  the  law  under  which  we  are  born,  and  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being,  and  where  the  voice  of  Paul 
answers  the  voice  of  Aristotle.  Experience  may  have  range, 
or  intensity,  or  both;  but  without  the  major  experiences  one’s 
mastery  of  life  and  one’s  reading  of  life  (one’s  ordering  one’s 
self,  and  one’s  judging  the  world)  must  be  fragmentary  or 
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theoretic  to  the  end.  Here  at  last  emerges  a  meaning  to  cen¬ 
trality  that  may  be  applied  as  something  of  a  test  to  all.  “Good 
stranger,”  one  might  ask,  “have  you  experienced — and  in  all 
sincerity — poverty  and  riches,  ashheap  and  mountain,  black 
pool  and  blue  sea ;  night  with  stars  and  with  no  stars,  day  with 
sun  and  the  noontide  eclipse;  flowers  and  bird  and  tiger?  Have 
you  been  in  all  sincerity,  friend,  lover,  foe,  man?  Have  you 
been  husband  and  parent?  Have  you  built  a  house?  Have 
you  hoped  and  won,  and  have  you  hoped  and  lost?  Have  you 
been  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  and  have  you  dwelt  during 
some  other  years  in  the  safe  and  happy  valleys?  Have  you 
known  death,  slander,  praise?  Have  you  planted  corn?  Have 
you  made  a  poem  or  a  statue?  If  so,  let  me  hear  what  you 
think  about  centrality.  Otherwise,  leave  me  to  my  own  dis¬ 
coveries.” 

We  refuse  to  hear  gladly  concerning  the  meaning  of  ex¬ 
perience  (which  means  moral  experience)  the  man  who  can¬ 
not  bear  witness  to  experience  in  something  of  its  big  issues ; 
above  all  the  man  whose  fragmentary  witness  is  doubly  vitiated 
by  some  pose,  some  insincerity,  or  by  some  apriorism  and 
bookish  theoric.  Thus,  the  fragmentary  witness  of  Rousseau, 
especially  in  the  Confessions,  is  doubly  vitiated,  as  teaching, 
by  pose;  even  as  the  fragmentary  witness  of  some  critics  of 
Rousseau  by  bookish  theoric. 


II 

Eut  what  makes  experience  possible?  The  question  leads 
from  Aristotle’s  dgEtf]  to  Aristotle's  £V£QY£ia-  This 

ivigytia,  this  energy,  is  the  individual  soul  at  work;  it  is  the 
autonomy  which  has  thrust  itself  into  our  discussion  from  the 
beginning.  It  should  stress  for  us  that  life  is  for  every  man 
an  experiment  in  selfhood  as  well  as  in  brotherhood,  an  ex¬ 
periment,  a  finding  his  way,  a  making  his  way ;  a  discovery,  yes 
and  a  creating,  his  values,  his  purposes.  Thus  only  is  he  justi¬ 
fied.  To  get  any  where,  to  achieve  any  thing,  he  must  forever 
take  chances;  and  it  is  alone  by  this  energy  of  soul,  this  free 
play  of  the  daring,  original,  never-before-in-the-universe  being, 
that  ethics  itself  is  forever  created  anew.  Without  it  there 
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may  be  peace,  but  it  is  that  Roman  peace  of  a  province  of  slaves. 
If  life  is  not  an  adventure,  it  is  nothing,  and  ethics  is  nothing; 
though  that  adventure  spells  shipwrecks  on  many  a  coast. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  the  stress  of  Aristotle.  His  archaic 
schematism,  so  largely  verbal  too,  cataloguing  each  virtue  as 
the  mean  between  two  vices,  stresses  energy  less  as  a  creative 
than  as  a  disciplining  function,  and  this  is  so  much  the  stress 
given  by  Babbitt  and  other  modern  Aristotelians,  under  the 
name  of  “the  inner  check,”  that  the  prior  creative  function,  and 
the  very  creative  moments  in  the  disciplining  function  itself, 
seem  to  disappear  from  the  account.  Again,  much  is  made  of 
“the  mischievous  metaphysics”  of  the  phrase,  “vital  impulse” 
(elan  vital)  ;  but  the  substituted  phrase,  “vital  restraint”  (frein 
vital),  becomes  equally  metaphysical:  one  is  as  near  and  as  far 
from  reality  as  the  other.  The  fact  is,  being  alive  at  all  means 
pushing  on ;  and  pulling  in  is  always  an  incident  of  pushing  on — 
along  any  terrestrial  highway.  But  it  is  only  an  incident;  and 
it  is  a  strange  inversion  for  one  today  to  found  ethics  on  any¬ 
thing  less  than  energy  as  creative,  forward-thrusting,  expan¬ 
sive. 

I  wonder  whether  Aristotle,  after  all  the  first  of  empiricists 
in  life,  wouldn’t  establish  for  me  today  beyond  peradventure  the 
very  ideas  I  am  so  imperfectly  struggling  to  establish,  as  against 
Aristotle’s  avowed  disciples.  I  wonder,  in  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge  of  the  mind,  what  he  would  say  to  this  inner  check. 
He  would  note,  I  think,  that  what  happens  when  we  pull  in 
is  more  a  deflection  than  a  retardation,  that  the  ethical  energy 
is  still  outwardly,  creatively,  at  work,  not  merely  controlling 
itself  within.  I  find  myself  corroded  by  the  discovery  of  some 
malice  or  betrayal ;  if  I  check  my  impulse  to  seek  my  enemy 
on  the  street,  it  is  because  I  go  up  to  my  study  and  write  a 
poem.  I  am  beset  by  grief  or  melancholia :  I  don’t  exactly 
control  my  grief ;  I  play  tennis,  teach  a  class,  or  carry  a  bundle 
of  my  old  clothes  to  the  Salvation  Army.  A  man  that  sits 
tight  on  himself  gets  blown  up.  I  am  not  speaking  of  those 
negative  situations  where  a  man  is  tied  to  a  stake,  and  is  thrown 
back  totally  upon  the  action  of  thought  and  endurance,  for  here 
the  check  is  from  without,  and  the  creative  act  continues,  as  the 
martyrs  of  conscience  can  attest.  Self-discipline  means  judi- 
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cious  expansion,  not  suppression.  The  findings  of  modern  psy¬ 
chology  are  all  on  this  side,  though  modern  psychology,  wiser 
than  some  of  its  superficial  critics,  would  leave  it  to  you  to 
determine  for  yourself,  by  trial  and  error,  what  for  you  ju¬ 
dicious  expansion  may  be.  Mistaking  the  inner  check  for  the 
basis  of  morals  is  like  mistaking  the  brake  or  the  steering  gear 
of  an  automobile  for  the  gasoline  engine.  It  is  to  fail  to 
realize  that  the  very  “go”  of  life  is  ethical. 

If  the  essential  spirit  of  the  inner  check  had  consistently  pre¬ 
vailed  through  history,  there  would  have  been  no  chances 
taken,  no  ideals  projected,  no  yearnings  pursued,  no  dreams 
wrought  into  the  world,  no  defiances,  no  heroisms,  no  new 
voices  or  institutions — in  other  words,  no  history.  Even  as  I 
write  I  am  startled  in  imagination  by  the  vehemence  of  the  pro¬ 
tests  from  a  small  but  intrepid  band  of  the  inner-checkers, 
themselves  the  most  romantic  of  men  in  their  missionary  zeal; 
but  such  does  seem  the  logical  and  practical  implication  of  the 
attitude,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  without  its  dangers,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  young  life.  It  becomes  “der  Geist  der  stets  ver- 
neint,”  but,  unlike  the  devil,  is  not  the  indirect  creator  of  the 
positive  good. 

The  one  grand  result  of  the  inner  check  is  said  to  be  decorum, 
a  gentlemanly  completeness  of  well-proportioned  and  well- 
conducted  parts.  But  this  of  itself  is  equally  negative  and 
sterile,  except  as  an  object  of  adoring  contemplation.  Daniel 
Webster  seems  to  have  had  decorum.  Hear  Emerson.1 

“His  power,  like  that  of  all  great  masters,  was  not  in  excel¬ 
lent  parts,  but  was  total.  He  had  a  great  and  everywhere  equal 
propriety.  He  worked  with  that  closeness  of  adhesion  to  the 
matter  in  hand  which  a  joiner  or  chemist  uses,  and  the  same 
quiet  and  sure  feeling  of  right  to  his  place  that  an  oak  or  a 
mountain  have  to  theirs.  After  all  his  talents  have  been  de¬ 
scribed,  there  remained  that  perfect  propriety  which  animated 
all  the  details  of  the  action  or  speech  with  the  character  of  the 
whole”  .  .  .  But,  Emerson  continues,  “it  was  the  misfortune 
of  his  country  that  with  this  large  understanding  he  had  not 
what  is  better  than  intellect,  and  the  source  of  its  health.  It  is 

1Speech  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  in  Miscellanies  (Cent.  Ed.,  New 
York,  1854),  pp.  222-223. 
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a  law  of  our  nature  that  great  thoughts  come  from  the  heart.” 
Hence  Webster  accepted  the  dominant  opinion,  the  convention 
of  the  day,  and  voted  for  slavery  and  sank  a  great  reputation 
forever.  Contrast  poor  John  Brown,  hanged  by  the  neck. 
What  a  piece  of  romantic  folly  that  Harper’s  Ferry  business. 
But  then  he  had  been  a  romantic  character  (so  Emerson  named 
him)  from  long  before  that  or  the  days  of  the  Kansas  Border. 
“Walter  Scott,”  says  Emerson,  “would  have  delighted  to 
draw  his  picture  and  trace  his  adventurous  career.”  (Why  did 
he  not  add  Wordsworth? — for  John  Brown  had  been  a  shep¬ 
herd  and  herdsman  and  had  kept  his  flocks,  like  Michael,  in 
the  mountain.)  Even  the  most  generous  of  us  would  have  shak¬ 
en  our  heads  like  Lincoln  and  so  many  of  our  good  fathers. 
“What  an  insane  and  criminal  performance !  What  lack  of 
restraint !  of  judgment,  of  decorum !”  But  another  fool,  this 
time  a  quiet  New  England  clergyman,  was  writing  on  his 
knee  during  the  memorial  service  at  Salem  at  the  very  hour  of 
the  execution : 

But  not  a  pit  six  feet  by  two 
Can  hold  a  man  like  thee — 

John  Brown  shall  tramp  the  shaking  earth 
From  Blue  Ridge  to  the  sea. 

And  in  three  years’  time  he  was  down  there  with  the  Union 
armies,  tramping  the  shaking  earth  to  the  tune  of  his  soul  goes 
marching  on.  The  point  is,  you  never  can  tell.  “This  was  all 
settled  millions  of  years  before  the  world  was  made,”  said 
old  Brown  at  the  trial.  Out  of  the  mystics,  the  dare-devils, 
the  fools  have  already  come  so  many  of  the  issues  of  life — 
mind  you,  not  all,  but  so  many — that  we  should  think  twice 
before  discounting  their  creative  usefulness  for  the  future. 

It  is  hard  to  say  all  things  at  once.  For  a  man  that  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  little  book  on  Socrates  (whose  daimon  seems  to  be  the 
original  inner-check  spook),  and  tried  to  set  down  his  humble 
but  honest  concern  for  what  is  to  him  the  ideal  balance  of  soul, 
oaxpQOGDVT]  of  the  ancient  world,  these  paragraphs  may  seem 
strangely  perverse  and  illicit.  For  a  man,  too,  that  has  made 
one  of  his  characters  in  a  narrative  poem  confess 

Goethe  only 

Came  home  to  me  when  I  was  most,  most  lonely, — 
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Goethe,  to  the  writer  the  ideal  balance  of  soul  of  the  modern 
world,— these  paragraphs  may  seem  doubly  perverse.  I  try  to 
come  to  terms  with  my  own  feelings,  and  I  find  it  is  because  of 
their  completeness  of  character,  of  their  ripeness  of  wisdom,  of 
their  wide  experience  in  life  and  their  successful  working  it 
into  their  living  and  into  their  thinking  that  Socrates  and  Goethe 
mean  so  much  to  me — personal  assets  (though  not  “models”) 
for  my  own  character  and  for  what  I  may  be  getting  of  wis¬ 
dom  ;  above  all,  because  this  completeness  and  wisdom  was 
won,  or  else  it  could  never  have  been  completeness  and  wisdom, 
through  that  very  creative  energy  which  forever  took  a  free, 
a  daring,  a  thoroughly  experimental  attitude  to  life.  In  other 
words,  they  are  to  me  the  culmination  of  all  that  is  best  in  both 
the  Romantic  and  the  Classical  spirit. 

Do,  then,  my  differences  with  some  of  my  friends  amount  to 
more  than  a  difference  of  emphasis  ?  I  should  be  loath  to  think 
otherwise — for  alone  in  this  difference  of  emphasis,  as  being  a 
far-reaching  question  of  right  and  wrong  emphasis,  lurks  al¬ 
ready  trouble  enough.  For  me  the  emphasis  must  be  upon  the 
evepY£ta  as  giving  meaning  to  thedp£rr|.  This  emphasis  con¬ 
ditions  our  interpretation  of  life,  and  hence  our  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  literature. 


Ill 

For  literature  is  a  concentration  of  life.  It  is  man  telling 
something  to  somebody  about  life,  making  something 
for  somebody  of  life, — a  moment  of  communication 
and  a  moment  of  creation.  The  communication  is  implicit  in 
man’s  ethical  nature  as  social,  the  creation  in  man’s  ethical  na¬ 
ture  as  individual.  It  is  but  a  special  manifestation  of  processes 
that  we  are  involved  in  every  day.  I  have  been  through  a  storm 
at  sea,  or  I  have  found  a  dell  in  the  woods  full  of  spring  flowers. 
I  tell  about  either  as  best  I  can  to  the  first  friend  that  will 
listen,  and  I  try  to  make  the  fact  into  something,  and  the  fact 
includes  myself  in  that  sublime  or  in  that  lovely  hour, — to 
make  it  into  something  that  establishes  the  fact  both  in  my 
world  and  in  his.  I  am  creating  a  value  in  myself  and  in  the 
universe.  The  whole  problem  of  craftsmanship — structure. 
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selection,  ordonnance,  rhythm,  word — is  how  to  tell  as  best  one 
can,  how  to  establish  the  fact;  and,  although  this  problem  lies 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  discussion,  it  leads  to  but  an¬ 
other  application  of  precisely  the  same  principles,  with  the  final 
insight  that  form  is  inseparable  from  content  in  any  process 
or  result  which  is  organic,  whether  poem,  flower,  or  oak  tree. 

The  literary  urge  is  itself  an  aspect  of  that  very  energy; 
it  is  one  specialized  manifestation  of  the  human  will  evepysia, 
to  human  living,  which,  if  what  has  been  said  above  is  at  all  to 
the  purpose,  is  an  individual  adventure  under  the  law  of  our 
common  nature.  All  that  holds  of  risk  and  experimentation,  of 
new  vision  and  new  act  in  any  real  living,  holds  of  any  real 
literary  effort  and  achievement.  The  literary  thing  is  a  new 
thing  in  this  immemorial  world  or  it  is  nothing.  One  who  is 
fully  aware  of  the  profound  implications  of  all  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  unwilling  to  prescribe  with  finality  what  that  revelation 
may  be  or  should  be. 

But  this  does  not  mean  for  one  mortal  instant  abandoning 
literature,  any  more  than  life,  to  chaos  and  caprice;  it  does 
not  mean  for  one  instant  a  rejection  of  standards  and  tests. 
But  those  standards  must  be  developed  from  an  understanding 
of  life  and  the  literary  process  and  function  in  life.  This  new 
thing  in  this  immemorial  world  must  first  of  all  be  new,  new 
as  a  new  record  of  a  calm  or  a  crisis  of  the  inner  life  (a  new 
reaction  to  old  sunsets,  old  trees,  or  the  old  sins  and  loves  of 
our  kind),  or  new  as  an  extension  of  the  ever  expanding  re¬ 
cord  of  the  hitherto  unreported  or  forever  enlarging  outer 
world  (an  ancient  and  unsung  race  like  the  negro,  a  region 
or  a  quality  of  one’s  country,  or  a  modern  invention  like  the 
airplane,  or  another  awful  birth  of  time  like  the  world-war). 
This  new  thing  must  be  authentic,  must  justify  itself,  must  carry 
its  identification  papers.  This  means  it  must  go  back  to  genuine 
contacts,  genuine  experiences.  No  insincerity  must  get  be¬ 
tween  you  and  the  experience,  or  between  you  and  the  report 
on  the  experience.  Feeling  for  feeling’s  sake  or  talk  for  talk¬ 
ing’s  sake  will  defeat  all.  The  experience  must  be  first-hand, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  creator  of  Mephisto  was  the 
Devil,  nor  that  the  creator  of  Caliban  was  an  anthropoid  ape; 
it  means  solely  that  Goethe  and  Shakespeare  had  probed  the 
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devil  and  the  ape  in  man,  by  an  excess  of  that  imaginative  power 
which  enables  us  all  to  create  in  some  measure  beyond  ourselves 
by  mastering  materials  within  ourselves, — itself  an  ethical  act. 
This  new  thing  must  have  the  validity  of  health.  Literature  is 
not  the  report  of  a  psychiatry  clinic,  or  of  a  hospital,  or  of 
a  dung-hill,  unless  to  that  report  are  added  values  that  deepen 
our  insight  and  enlarge  our  sympathies,  touching  the  mystery 
and  the  terror  and  the  tragic  vileness  which  is  also  native  to 
man.  Here  all  is  in  the  earnestness,  implications,  and  dignity 
of  the  report. 

For  this  new  thing,  if  not  purely  a  holiday  plaything,  a  re¬ 
creative  toy, — must  be  an  earnest  thing.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
if  the  so-called  recreative  phase  of  literature  is  not  to  be  much 
more  restricted  than  currently  assumed.  There  is  point,  there 
is  a  moral,  so  to  say,  even  to  any  fun  that  is  really  funny. 
Chaucer,  the  mischievous  and  the  wise,  spoke  a  true  word  when 
he  said  that  one  may  often  speak  earnest  in  jest — and  the  Can¬ 
terbury  Tales  are  not  the  worst  proof.  Or  take  these  sportive, 
these  recreative  lines  from  John  Kendrick  Bangs  on  the  little 
elf: 


I  met  a  little  Elf-man  once 
Down  where  the  lilies  blow. 

I  asked  him  why  he  was  so  small. 

And  why  he  didn’t  grow. 

He  slightly  frowned,  and  with  his  eye 
He  looked  me  through  and  through. 

“I’m  quite  as  big  for  me,”  said  he, 

“As  you  are  big  for  you.” 

Even  the  so-called  nonsense  verse,  like  Edward  Lear’s  or  Lewis 
Carroll’s,  have  so  often  served  for  apt  quotations  as  to  have  far 
surpassed,  in  their  vivid  application  to  life,  certainly  the  por¬ 
tentous  solemnities  of  the  Proverbial  Philosophy  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Tupper.  This  means  that  there  was  something  purposive, 
germane  to  life,  in  their  very  nonsense;  and  philosophers  are 
particularly  fond  of  quoting  them.  Literature  must  be  an  earn¬ 
est  thing,  that  is,  it  must  be  a  criticism  or  at  least  an  apercu  of 
life, — interpretation  or  presentation.  The  only  nonsense  verses 
(or  nonsense  prose)  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word  are  per¬ 
formances  which  juggle  with  form,  or  sense-impressions,  or 
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association  of  ideas,  or  the  values  of  life,  for  juggling’s  sake 
or  fashion’s  sake;  and  even  these  may  suggest  to  wiser  heads 
new  uses  and  reports,  however  much  a  travesty  of  the  real 
business  of  literature  they  be  in  themselves,  and  however  little 
they  may  be  justified  in  themselves  even  as  recreation  for  any¬ 
body  but  their  authors. 

This  new  thing  must  indeed  enforce  some  value  or  values  of 
life.  We  touch  here  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter ;  but  we  can 
do  scarcely  more  than  touch.  A  value  of  life  has,  in  the  thought 
of  this  discussion,  always  a  social  implication :  the  value  for  the 
artist  is  assumed  to  be  communicable  to  others,  even  if  not  to 
all  others.  It  is  involved  in  the  common-to-all,  except  as 
delimited  in  its  effects  by  such  disparities  of  intelligence  and 
such  defects  of  education,  etc.,  as  so  often  thwart  understand¬ 
ing  between  men  or  groups  of  men  in  philosophical,  in  politi¬ 
cal,  in  scientific,  or  in  all  other  relations.  If  a  value  isn’t  en¬ 
forced,  doesn’t  get  communicated,  the  fault  may  be  of  course  in 
the  one  who  hears  and  not  in  the  one  who  speaks.  Literary 
history  is  full  of  the  belated  discoveries  of  values  only  so  long 
unenforced  because  men  had  not  ears  to  hear ;  and  criticism 
has  thus  largely  a  mediating  function.  But  this  value,  even 
when  truly  enforced, — that  is,  brought  home  to  us  and  our  ex¬ 
perience, — must  be  more  or  less  transmuted,  and  differently 
transmuted,  in  the  life  of  each — it  can  never  be  entirely  the 
same  for  any  one  else  that  it  was  for  the  artist,  since  it  is  no 
less  involved  in  the  individual  than  in  the  common-to-all.  What 
is  practically  meant  by  a  value,— a  contribution  to  living, — as 
distinct  from  mere  fact  or  notion,  must  be  evident  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  our  discussion,  though  a  philosophic  probing  of 
the  concept  would  be  itself  a  treatise  on  ethics,  that  is,  on  human 
nature, — which  might  indeed  begin  by  asking  how  it  comes  and 
what  it  signifies  that  we  have  values  at  all.  Suffice  it  here  to 
note  that  in  the  above  contrast  explicitly  emphasized  between 
singular  and  plural,  between  some  one  value  and  more  than 
one  value,  I  am  speaking  in  the  large.  Minutely  considered, 
every  poem,  even  every  line  of  great  verse,  is  great,  I  suppose, 
by  reason  of  more  than  one  value :  the  line, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns 
communicates,  for  instance,  whatever  our  theology,  a  value 
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of  lofty  music,  of  vast  evening  skies,  and  of  reverence  before 
the  cosmic  mystery.  But  there  remains,  if  we  speak  in  the 
large,  the  question  of  the  one  value,  or  the  more  than  one  value, 
in  that  whole  body  of  verse  we  call  Wordsworth. 

This  distinction  between  one  value,  in  the  larger  sense,  and 
more  than  one,  underlies,  as  it  seems  to  me,  all  that  has  any 
meaning  in  the  doctrine  of  centrality,  as  a  doctrine  of  literary 
criticism.  Here,  in  speaking  of  centrality  in  literature,  we  must 
make  important  discriminations  in  recalling  what  was  said 
about  centrality  in  life.  A  life  has  centrality  if  it  has  solved 
its  ethical  perplexities  in  relation  to  its  own  temperament  and 
its  own  environment.  A  work  of  literature  is  but  a  moment  of 
life,  and  can  reveal  only  by  implication  how  centrality  fares 
with  the  creator  of  that  moment.  This  centrality  will  make 
itself  felt  and  impressively  felt;  it  will  give  something  to  the 
vision  and  something  to  the  voice  we  can  never  forget;  or  it 
may  reveal  itself  through  the  explicit  relationships  of  those 
individual  values  which  the  writer  may  be  making  the  very  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  report.  A  life  has  centrality  as  we  have  seen,  in 
another  sense,  as  applied  to  one’s  relation  to  the  world,  in 
proportion  to  the  range  of  one’s  experience.  Again,  a  work  of 
literature  is  but  a  moment  of  life,  and  can  reveal  only  by  im¬ 
plication  how  centrality  in  this  sense,  too,  fares  with  the  creator 
of  that  moment,  though  it  too  will  make  itself  felt  mightily. 
We  are  reminded,  then,  that  literature  is  never  quite  the  whole 
man.  Some  things  even  in  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare  have 
never  got  to  us.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  man  that  we  need  be 
seeking  in  his  book :  we  may  seek  a  particular  vision,  a  particular 
voice.  We  need  not  appraise  the  values  of  his  total  character; 
we  may  appraise  the  value  or  values  of  his  book — and  that  too, 
less  in  an  absolute  sense,  than  in  relation  to  function  for  us. 
When  a  work  of  literature  has  centrality  in  either  sense — though 
the  latter  (range  of  experience)  how  often  conditions  the  for¬ 
mer  (personal  adjustments) — it  may  be  said  to  yield  values, 
rather  than  one  single  value. 

We  may  be  seeking  a  voice,  I  said,  and  not  appraising  a  man. 
Hence  we  may  hear  gladly  and  with  profit  of  but  one  value 
at  a  time,  and  need  not  cast  the  report  aside  because  it  is  on 
that  value  and  not  on  many  another  too, — because  forsooth  it 
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has  less  of  centrality  than  of  intensity.  The  very  intensity, 
the  concentration,  the  illumination,  the  over-emphasis,  if  you 
please,  may  be  its  preeminent  justification.  Looked  at  in  the 
large,  there  is  the  intensity  of  the  one  value,  if  you  will,  of  the 
Book  of  young  Shelley,  the  Dreamer ;  there  are  the  many  wise, 
calm  values  of  the  Book  of  old  Goethe,  the  Sage,  who  outlived 
him,  like  Nestor,  by  generations  of  men.  That  Goethe  gives 
me  more  values  than  Shelley  destroys  nothing  of  the  voice,  the 
value,  which  is  Shelley.  For  the  value  which  is  Shelley  is  a 
value  that  is  not  Goethe,  and  is  an  authentic  voice  of  one  phase 
of  the  history  of  the  soul.  Literature  is  to  be  conceived  as  if 
it  were  the  multitudinous  messages  of  one  age-old  mighty 
being — call  him  Man  with  the  great  M.  Then  we  see  the  folly 
of  the  measurements  and  labels  and  filing  cases  of  our  systems 
of  literary  criticism,  so  pedantic,  so  artificial,  so  impoverishing. 
We  must  not  be  impoverished ;  we  can  afford  to  lose  no  voice 
of  man,  no  record,  no  value  of  experience.  I  said  literature ; 
I  might  better  have  said  all  art.  Turner  has  been  pronounced 
peripheral  to  life  because  he  painted  so  exclusively  great  sun¬ 
sets  over  the  sea,  as  against  Shakespeare  who  painted  a  pageant 
of  folk.  This  is  supposed  to  put  Turner  into  his  place — a  poor 
place,  of  course — as  it  were,  to  make  him  superfluous  and  ob¬ 
noxious  as  well  as  peripheral.  O  “the  omnipresent  imposture 
and  deceit  of  language!”  Turner  was  peripheral  to  the  pageant 
as  Shakespeare  to  the  sunsets ;  but  thanks  be  to  the  great 
creative  soul  of  this  age-old  Spirit  of  Man  that  he  has  given 
us  both  such  sunsets  and  such  a  pageant. 

These  values,  these  realizations  of  experience,  that  have 
come  to  us  from  age  to  age — that  still  come  and  will  come 
hereafter — are  what  we  must  mean  by  the  messages  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  of  all  art.  The  values  that  an  artist  consciously  or 
unconsciously  stresses  are  the  artist’s  message;  and,  though 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  should  remind  us,  if  aught  else 
should  not,  that  the  message  may  come,  yes,  as  direct  exhorta¬ 
tion  and  the  preaching  of  eloquent  sentences,  it  comes  more 
often  as  symbols,  as  attitudes,  and  as  the  implicit  whence  and 
whither  of  the  artist’s  work. 
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The  relation  of  these  messages  to  us  who  receive  them, 
these  values  that  this  spirit  promulgates  from  age  to  age,  is 
not  to  be  narrowly  construed.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  them  as  dogma  or  believe  them  literally  at  all.  If  they 
deepen  and  broaden  our  lives,  our  sympathies,  our  imagination, 
our  thinking,  they  are  justified.  This  is  their  ethical  function, 
as  distinct  from  their  ethical  origin:  they  bring  us  life  more 
abundantly  that  we  may  go  on  creating  our  own  lives  after  our 
own  powers  of  mind  and  heart.  “Alles  Grosse  bildet”,  says 
Goethe.  And  there  is  something  worthy  of  man  and  worth¬ 
while  for  man  in  every  honest  experience,  honestly  rendered. 
This  is  perhaps  the  hardest  of  sayings ;  yet  to  adjudge,  for 
one’s  self  or  for  others,  a  poet’s  message,  by  the  measure  of 
its  accord  with  our  private  ethical  beliefs,  or  with  our  scholastic 
systems  of  ethics,  or  even  with  that  ethical  modus  vivendi  we 
have  made  functionally  our  own,  is  to  adjudge  experience 
itself  by  a  cult  or  a  caste,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  impoverishing 
and  devastating  of  all  those  systems  of  literary  criticism  of 
which  I  just  spoke.  You  believe,  or  do  not  believe,  let  us  say, 
in  immortality;  is  that  belief  to  decide  between  Tennyson’s  In 
Memoriam  and  the  third  book  of  Lucretius?  No,  you  may  not 
so  reject  either  the  great  words  of  that  Christian  or  the  great 
words  of  that  Pagan  soul — there  is  too  much  of  mankind  in 
each.  Too  much  of  mankind  in  the  naturalistic  confrontation 
of  Lucretius : 


Therefore  death  to  us 
Is  nothing,  nor  concerns  us  in  the  least, 

Since  nature  of  mind  is  mortal  evermore. 

And  just  as  in  the  ages  gone  before 
We  felt  no  touch  of  ill,  when  all  sides  round 
To  battle  came  the  Carthaginian  host, 

And  the  times,  shaken  by  tumultuous  war, 

Under  the  aery  coasts  of  arching  heaven 
Shuddered  and  trembled,  and  all  humankind 
Doubted  to  which  the  empery  should  fall 
By  land  and  sea,  thus  when  we  are  no  more, 
When  comes  that  sundering  of  our  body  and  soul 
Through  which  we’re  fashioned  to  a  single  state, 
Verily  naught  to  us,  us  then  no  more, 

Can  come  to  pass,  naught  move  our  senses  then — 
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No,  not  if  earth  confounded  were  with  sea. 

And  sea  with  heaven.2 

And  too  much  of  mankind  in  the  religious  exaltation  of 
Tennyson : 


And  he,  shall  he, 

Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem’d  so  fair, 

Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 

Who  roll’d  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 

Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 

Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed 
And  love  Creation’s  final  law — 

Tho’  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravin,  shriek’d  against  his  creed — 

Who  loved,  who  suffer’d  countless  ills, 

Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 

Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 

Or  seal’d  within  the  iron  hills  ? 

Such  are  the  standards  and  the  tests  to  which  a  free  and 
fearless  race  will  subject  the  creations  of  literature.  These 
tests  do  not  throw  open  the  doors  to  frivolity  and  to  folly. 
They  are  deepest  earnest.  Their  yoke  is  not  easy,  for  either 
creator  or  critic  or  reader.  In  making  an  end  of  set  formulae, 
they  throw  a  momentous  responsibility  upon  the  individual 
insight  of  all  three.  They  reject  the  easy  evasions  in  those 
plausible  distinctions  between  recreative  work  and  work  of  the 
ethical  imagination.  They  reject  also  any  necessary  separation 
from  literature,  not  only  of  history  and  biography  but  of 
philosophy  and  science  itself,  finding  sometimes  no  mean  ful¬ 
fillment  of  themselves  in  such  reports  as  Fabre’s  Tale  of  the 
Beetles  and  Huxley’s  Tale  of  the  Deep  Sea  Ooze.  But  their 
revaluations  are  still  evaluations,  and  pronounce  always  on  a 
better  and  a  worse,  on  a  larger  and  a  smaller,  on  a  higher  and 
a  lower,  on  surface  and  height  and  on  surface  and  depth.  Far 

2Lucretius,  Of  the  Nature  of  Things,  translated  by  William  Ellery  Leon¬ 
ard,  (J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  London,  1916).  Reprinted  in  “Everyman’s.” 
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from  repudiating  the  moral  law,  they  alone  make  the  moral 
law  supreme  in  art  as  it  is  in  life,  and  alone  give  clear  and 
compelling  meaning  to  the  relationships  between  art  and  life. 
Disagreements,  indeed  difficult  of  solution,  there  will  always 
be  in  concrete  cases,  whether  this  or  that  test  is  fulfilled ;  but 
about  the  validity  and  primacy  of  the  tests  themselves  I  feel 
we  shall  not  always  disagree.  More  and  more  in  this  self-di¬ 
recting,  dedicated  spirit  art  will  create,  and  men  will  receive. 

But  receiving  cannot  be  passive  receiving.  It  is  more  even 
than  the  moment  of  re-creating  the  work  in  contemplating  the 
work.  The  words  of  life  can  come  only  out  of  life — but  their 
return  can  only  be  unto  life.  One  must  have  lived  to  have 
written,  but  one  must  have  lived  no  less  to  have  read.  Only 
when  one  brings  something  of  life  to  the  study  of  letters  or 
any  art,  can  letters  or  any  art  give  enlargement  to  life . 

There  is  a  strange  and  estranging  word  toward  the  end  of 
Sainte-Beuve’s  famous  essay,  What  is  a  Classic,  unworthy  the 
humanism,  the  genial  wisdom,  of  the  great  preceding  pages. 
“Perhaps  there  will  come  a  time,”  says  Sainte-Beuve,  with 
romantic  wistfulness,  “when  men  will  not  write  any  more, — 
oh  Ton  n’  ecrit  plus.  Happy  those  who  read  and  who  re-read” 
— and  he  compares  that  golden  age  to  aged  men  whose  voyag- 
ings  are  done,  whose  experiences  are  all  achieved,  whose  joy- 
ance  is  now  but  to  study  over  and  over  what  one  already  knows 
— les  choses  qu’on  sait.  We  may  well  all  be  touched  by  this 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  reminder  that  a  great  work  of  literature,  a 
classic,  is  an  abiding  friend,  fulfilled  of  deep  beyond  deep. 
But  on  the  day  when  that  prophecy  shall  come  true  for  a 
world, — when,  in  other  words,  the  spirit  that  prompts  man  to 
record  (which  is  also  to  create)  experience  by  his  completest 
language  (that  is,  by  art)  shall  haye  passed  out  of  life — when 
the  spirit  that  was  in  Homer  is  no  longer  at  work  ever  anew 
upon  ever  new  Iliads, — on  that  day  there  will  be  likewise  as 
little  reading  any  more  as  there  will  be  writing  any  more.  For 
there  will  be  none  to  understand  or  to  care  to  understand.  But 
we  need  have  little  fear :  that  day  is  very  far  off. 
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Robert  Ray  Aurner 

“Shall  we  study  the  evolution  of  a  people’s  character  in  the  zvay 
they  build  their  bridges  and  highways  and  homes,  and  not  in  the  way 
they  build  their  sentences ?” 

From  the  time  that  English  prose  first  came  into  use  as  an 
instrument  of  literary  expression,  efforts  to  bring  it  to  per¬ 
fection  have  been  untiring.  The  sentence,  as  one  of  the  major 
elements  of  prose,  has  been  the  object  of  deliberate  and  in¬ 
tentional  cultivation,  a  fact'  particularly  true  of  the  last  four 
hundred  years.  From  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  in  England, 
great  writers  have  made  it  their  purpose,  sometimes  avowed, 
to  create  a  sentence  which,  in  choice  of  word,  in  structure  of 
phrase  and  of  clause,  in  unity  of  thought  and  in  symmetry  of 
form,  should  be  superior  to  any  written  before  their  time. 
The  sentence  has,  with  the  passing  of  years,  drawn  to  itself 
greater  and  greater  attention;  a  growing  appreciation  of  its 
importance  becomes  manifest  at  an  early  date,  through  the 


’The  following  study  forms  one  chapter  of  A  History  of  the  Structure 
of  the  English  Sentence,  which  takes  up  with  similar  method  in  like  de¬ 
tail  the  prose  of  Lyly,  Sidney,  Bacon,  Dryden,  Addison,  Johnson,  and 
Macaulay.  The  specific  object  of  the  work  as  a  whole  is  to  give  a  con¬ 
nected  history  of  the  structure  of  the  English  prose  sentence,  beginning 
with  Caxton’s  earliest  English  printed  prefaces  (1474)  and  continuing  to 
Macaulay  (about  1856).  The  aim  has  been  to  find  out  within  certain  limits 
what  were  the  early  structural  combinations  when  sentences  came  spontan¬ 
eous  and  unstudied  from  the  mind  as  expressions  of  undisciplined  and  un¬ 
premeditated  psychological  processes;  to  determine  by  what  successive 
steps  the  structure  of  the  typical  sentence  ceases  to  follow  naively  the  drift 
of  the  author’s  thinking,  and  gradually  becomes  shaped  by  logic,  by  a 
cumulative  tradition  of  form;  to  follow  the  sentence  into  the  modern 
stage  in  which  the  flow  of  ideas  is  molded  according  to  studied  patterns 
of  a  new  syntax,  giving  evidence  of  the  repression,  revision,  and  control 
of  structure.  The  work  as  a  whole,  and  the  following  study  in  particu¬ 
lar,  are  concerned  chiefly  with  what  De  Quincey  calls  the  mechanology 
of  style, — what  may  well  be  called  the  sentence  and  clause  architecture 
of  prose. 
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peculiar  experiments  to  which  it  was  subjected.  Its  constant 
structural  improvement  is,  of  course,  definite  and  demonstrable.2 
To  present  some  of  the  features  of  the  English  sentence  as  they 
appear  at  one  very  early  stage  of  development  is,  however,  the 
limited  object  of  this  study. 

William  Caxton  (c.  1422-1491),  setting  up  his  press  at 
Westminster  in  1476,  has  become  historically  a  figure  of  the 
greatest  interest.  With  this  event  books,  from  being  expensive 
and  the  property  of  the  few,  became  cheap  and  were  scattered 
broadcast.  It  was  natural  that  printed  books,  however  incor¬ 
rect  they  might  be,  would  always  be  preferred  to  MSS,  not 
only  because  of  their  comparative  cheapness,  but  also  because 
of  their  greater  legibility.  Then,  too,  their  circulation  over 
considerable  territory  made  them  popular  standards  of  au¬ 
thority.  Purely  by  accident,  the  printing  art  was  for  two  cen¬ 
turies  limited  to  London  as  a  centre  from  about  1550  on.  As 
a  result  the  London  dialect  became  predominant,  and  for  a 
time  fixed  the  prose  style,  the  prevailing  sentence  structure 
being  given  what  was,  for  the  period,  a  wide  publicity.  It  is 
probable  that  Caxton’s  sentences  are  as  formless  and  unor¬ 
ganized  as  any  preceding  him.  But,  more  important  than  this, 
no  one  before  Caxton  ever  had  as  decided  an  influence  on  the 
English  language  of  the  later  period,  with  the  exception,  per¬ 
haps,  of  Chaucer  and  the  author  of  Piers  Plowman.  More¬ 
over,  Caxton’s  Prefaces  and  his  Recuyell  of  the  Histories  of 
T roy3  afford  not  only  our  earliest  example  of  printed  prose, 


'Scholars  have  accepted  the  improvement  as  axiomatic;  they  have  taken 
little  trouble  to  support  it  with  evidence,  or  to  show  how  it  came  about. 
The  simple  fact  of  improvement  has  been  widely  recognized.  The  favorite 
figure  of  comparison  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  weapon  which,  at 
first  heavy,  rough,  and  clumsy  like  that  of  the  savage,  became,  through 
centuries  of  hammering,  forging,  and  tempering,  as  keen  as  a  Damascus 
blade. 

A  concrete  idea  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  during  the  past 
four  centuries  in  achieving  force,  clearness,  and  simplicity  in  sentence 
structure  may  be  obtained  from  the  writer’s  article  on  the  subject  in  The 
Philological  Quarterly,  II,  3. 

’The  Recuyell  (1474)  was  printed  not  at  Westminster,  but  at  Bruges, 
in  collaboration  writh  Colard  Mansion,  a  skilful  caligrapher.  See  William 
Blades,  The  Biography  and  Typography  of  William  Caxton,  England’s  First 
Printer  (London  and  Strassburg,  1877),  p.  68.  Mr.  Blades  reconstructs  the 
probable  events  of  Caxton’s  life  between  the  hazy  years  1471  and  his  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Westminster.  He  concludes,  (p.  68) : 
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but  also  some  of  the  most  elementary  stages  in  English  sentence 
structure.4 


Services  to  Literature 

The  present-day  depreciation  of  William  Caxton,  England’s 
first  printer,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  his  importance  as  a 
printer  has  been  widely  confused  with  his  merit  as  a  man  of 
letters.  These  are  matters  quite  distinct.  In  order  to  avoid 
confusion  in  our  rating  of  Caxton  as  a  sentence  builder,  let  us 
consider  him  for  a  moment  simply  as  a  printer.  In  this  role 
his  services  to  literature  have  been  quite  definite.  (1)  He 
introduced  an  era  from  the  beginning  of  which  literary  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  voluminous  and  uninterrupted ;  the  printing- 
press  (quite  aside  from  the  so-called  “Renaissance”  in  Eng¬ 
land)  naturally  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  writing  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  tongue.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  in  the  first  ten  years 
after  its  establishment  more  English  was  written  for  publica¬ 
tion  that  had  been  written  in  the  two  preceding  centuries.5  (2) 
Caxton’s  influence  in  fixing  a  national  language  to  supersede 
the  various  dialects,  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  literary 
revival  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  is  beyond  calculation.  As  a 
pioneer  printer  his  rank  is  assured. 


“Early  in  1476  Caxton  appears  to  have  taken  leave  of  the  city  where 
he  had  resided  for  five  and  thirty  years,  and  to  have  returned  to  his  native 
land  laden  with  a  more  precious  freight  than  the  most  opulent  merchant- 
adventurer  ever  dreamt  of,  to  endow  his  country  with  a  blessing  greater 
than  any  other  which  had  ever  been  bestowed,  save  only  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.” 

4The  writers  in  the  centuries  before  Caxton  did  their  work  in  times  of 
the  greatest  civil  and  literary  confusion  in  a  language  which  was  struggling 
by  little  and  little  out  of  the  inflected  into  the  uninflected  system,  a 
language  from  which  the  stabilized  prose  of  future  centuries  was  to  come. 
In  the  face  of  the  quantity  of  prose  between  Alfred  and  Elizabeth,  we 
too  easily  forget  the  enormous  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way  of  its  pro¬ 
duction.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  old  chroniclers,  translators,  preachers, 
and  reformers,  the  “golden  periods  of  English  Prose,”  as  Professor  Hunt 
truly  remarks,  “might  have  been  deferred  for  centuries,  if,  indeed,  they 
had  ever  become  a  part  of  literary  history.”  ( Representative  English  Prose, 
p.  41.)  As  we  come  to  William  Caxton,  we  see  the  English  sentence  still 
largely  coordinate,  but  with  an  increasing  element  of  subordination  in  its 
structure. 

5William  Minto,  A  Manual  of  English  Prose  Literature,  p.  188. 
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Nor  can  his  literary  activities,  despite  the  scant  credit  gen¬ 
erally  given  them,  be  justly  ignored.  Caxton  has  misled  more 
than  one  commentator  by  his  modesty.  Almost  without  ex¬ 
ception,  his  prologues  and  epilogues  contain  professions  of  in¬ 
capacity,  of  his  “symplenes  and  unperfightnes,”  his  “pour 
connyng,”  and  his  “rude  werke.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  this 
was  a  cloak  of  humility  put  on  to  accord  with  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  a  conventional  mannerism  held  over  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  be  used  especially  when  dedicating  the  work  to  a  pow¬ 
erful  member  of  the  nobility.  If  we  are  not  to  be  misled,  we 
must  discount  much  of  this  self-depreciation  and  turn  to  the 
facts.  Mr.  Henry  H.  Howorth  has  gone  far  to  show  that 
Caxton  was  not  the  simple,  unlettered  journeyman  printer  and 
hack  translator,  which  his  own  modesty  would  lead  us  to  be¬ 
lieve.  Mr.  Howorth  points  out6  that  (1)  Caxton  had  an  edu¬ 
cation  sound  enough  to  make  possible  his  apprenticeship  to 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  of  London  mercers — 
a  position  likewise  available  only  to  a  person  of  some  means 
and  character;  (2)  it  is  not  improbable  that  Caxton  may  have 
been  a  Westminster  boy;  (3)  he  was  for  thirty  years  the  head 
of  a  colony  of  English  merchants  in  Brabant,  Flanders,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Zealand,  a  prosperous,  cultivated,  and  cosmopolitan 
colony  of  folk  from  various  parts  of  England,  who  assuredly 
would  not  have  tolerated  as  their  leader  a  man  whose  language 
was  uncouth  and  provincial;  (4)  he  was  acceptable  as  a  com¬ 
panion  to  rich  and  highly  connected  peers,  including  the  great 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  herself.  “As  a  linguist,”  writes  William 
Blades,  “Caxton  undoubtedly  excelled.  In  his  native  tongue, 
notwithstanding  his  self-depreciation,  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  master.  His  writings,  and  the  style  of  his  translations,  will 
bear  comparison  with  Lydgate,  with  Gower,  with  Earl  Rivers, 
the  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  other  contemporaneous  writers.”7 
“His  education  had  been  good,”  adds  Mr.  E.  Gordon  Duff, 
corroborating  Mr.  Howorth,  “and  he  had  served  as  apprentice 
with  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  London  citizens ;  so  that 


cHenry  H.  Howorth,  “The  Importance  of  Caxton  in  the  History  of  the 
English  Language,”  The  Athenaeum,  II  (November,  1894),  715-716. 

;Blades,  Biography,  p.  88. 
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he  had  every  opportunity  to  acquire  good  English  and  lose  his 
provincialisms.”8 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  writing,  Caxton  faced  a  three-fold 
difficulty  of  choice:  in  his  preface  to  the  Eneydos  (1490),  he 
tells  us  that  he  knew  not  whether  to  write  ( 1 )  in  old  and  homely 
terms,  and  obsolete  phrases,  (2)  in  the  rhetorical  conceits  of 
the  poets,  or  (3)  in  his  own  prose  of  plain,  every-day  English, 
avoiding  alike  the  obsolete  and  the  rhetorical.  “Certainly,”  he 
says,  “it  is  hard  to  please  every  man  because  of  diversity  and 
change  of  language.”  Finding  himself  assailed  on  both  ex¬ 
tremes,  he  concludes  to  adopt  the  middle  course,  “ne  over  rude” 
on  the  one  hand,  “ne  over  curious”  on  the  other.  That  he  was 
earnestly  striving  to  formulate  a  standard  and  serviceable  prose 
— a  type  of  English  up  to  his  time  conspicuously  lacking — is 
indicated  in  his  wish  that  his  English  “shall  be  entendyble  and 
understonden  to  every  man.”  His  books  were  meant,  as  he 
specifies,  for  nobles,  for  gentlemen,  for  learned  clerks ;  in 
general  for  what  we  today  call  the  educated  people.  As¬ 
suredly,  as  Mr.  Howorth  concludes,  “by  training,  intention,  and 
result,  no  man  ever  better  reflected  .  .  .  the  best  English 

of  his  time — the  normal  standard  English — than  Caxton ;  and 
if  we  are  to  trace  back  the  pedigree  of  our  standard  language, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  accept  his  books  as  representing  it  in 
its  best  form  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.”9 

8 Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  II,  355. 

’Howorth,  op.  cit.,  p.  716.  Professor  Craik  presents  Caxton’s  dilemma 
clearly  ( English  Prose,  I,  96)  : 

“Was  he  to  attempt  to  build  up  from  the  common  vernacular  a  written 
language,  or  was  he  to  help  in  the  construction  of  what  was  virtually  a 
new  tongue  upon  a  broader  and  more  literary  basis?  The  objection  to  the 
first  was  that  the  vernacular  varied  infinitely,  as  between  different  parts 
of  the  country  .  .  .  The  difficulty  that  thus  faced  Caxton  was  one  upon 
which  hung  a  most  critical  question  for  the  future  of  our  language;  and  it 
is  fortunate  that  the  general  taste  of  the  literary  patrons  of  his  time, 
under  whose  guidance  he  worked,  pointed  clearly  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
elaborate  and  eclectic  style.  All  his  own  inclinations  evidently  pointed  the 
same  way.” 

Mr.  Craik  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  reader’s  mind  as  to  his  own  idea  of 
Caxton’s  rank  in  the  history  of  English  prose  <p.  97)  : 

“Caxton  cannot  be  said  to  have  creative  power  or  literary  invention 
of  his  own.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  conceive  of  him  as  only  a  diligent  and 
humble  translator  .  .  .  His  own  translations  .  .  .  have  the  essential  element 
of  literary  power  ...  in  a  certain  easy  and  polished  grace  of  language,  and 
in  a  bold  adoption  of  words  of  foreign  origin,  which  were  fitted  to  enrich 
the  storehouse  of  English  ...  It  is  for  this  that  Caxton  deserves  not  only 
the  praise  due  to  a  pioneer  in  bis  craft,  but  also  that  due  to  a  weighty 
contributor  to  the  development  of  our  literary  style.” 
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General  Character  of  Caxton's  Sentences 

In  an  examination  of  Caxton’s  sentences,  therefore,  we  need 
hardly  feel  that  we  are  wasting  time  with  a  prose  barbarian  who 
became,  quite  fortuitously,  a  journeyman  printer.  His  prose 
represents  a  very  early  and  a  very  formless  stage  in  sentence 
architecture,  but  it  was  a  genuine  beginning,  founded  on  the 
age-old  desire  to  “cultivate"  the  medium  of  written  expression. 
There  existed  no  generally  recognized  model  which  he  might 
adopt;  and,  in  the  face  of  the  unsettled  state  of  prose,  he  was 
forced  to  be  his  own  critic. 

Concerning  the  problem  of  sentence  structure,  Caxton  was 
much  of  the  time  at  a  loss.  Especially  when  he  was  bereft  of 
his  French  models  did  he  lose  his  sentence  instinct,  which,  at 
best,  was  only  rudimentary.  His  prefaces  and  epilogues  are 
composed  of  long  masses  of  structure  which  are  rambling, 
unorganized,  loose,  and  formless  to  the  last  degree.  About 
the  sentence  as  a  whole  he  seems  to  have  had  no  worry :  he 
fixed  his  mind  only  on  (a)  the  preceding  clause,  and  (b)  the 
clause  issuing  from  his  pen.  Beyond  the  immediate  problem 
of  fastening  two  contiguous  structural  elements  together,  his 
attention  did  not  function.  A  harmonious  arrangement  of 
parts  in  the  whole  structure  was  beyond  him.  The  inevitable 
result  is  that  many  of  his  sentences  run  on  to  exhaustion  or  to 
exasperation  or  both,  and  the  internal  relation  of  the  parts  is 
often  awkwardly  involved.  Particularly  clumsy  are  his  strings 
of  relative  clauses,  which  he  much  favors.  A  characteristic 
habit  (cf.  post  pp.  33-34)  is  to  hang  them  one  from  another 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  finish  the  earlier  ones.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  example  is  taken  from  the  Life  of  St.  Rocke,  in  the 
Golden  Legend,  Xo.  154,  translated  by  Caxton: 

Which  thing  when  Gotard  had  advertised  of  and  that  he  bare  so 
away  the  bread,  but  he  wist  not  to  whom  ne  whither,  whereof  he 
marvelled  and  so  did  all  his  household. 

He  seems  to  have  been  “desirous  of  avoiding  the  colloquially 
simple  manner  of  earlier  writers,  and  to  have  felt  his  way 
towards  the  paragraph,  working  out.  in  those  prefaces  for 
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which  he  had  no  French  exemplar,  a  son^ewhat  involved 
style.”10 

According  to  present  standards  a  considerable  part  of  Cax- 
ton’s  structure  is  not  grammatical.  His  attention  centred  on 
the  writing  of  an  “elevated”  prose  and  on  the  articulation  of 
part  to  part,  he  naturally  added  clauses  upon  other  clauses 
without  stopping  to  look  back  and  see  whether  the  accumulation 
had  resulted  in  a  coherent  sentence  or  a  jumbled  pile.  There 
is  a  constant  sense  of  looseness,  quite  unlike  the  free  but  inti¬ 
mate  organization  that  characterizes  the  present  prose,  both 
within  and  between  sentences.  Caxton  is  the  first  of  a  long 
line  of  early  writers  whose  sentences  grew  eventually  to  enor¬ 
mous  length  and  confused  themselves  with  the  paragraph. 
The  fault  of  not  knowing  when  to  stop,  or — what  is  the  same 
thing — when  to  begin  anew,  is  a  leading  fault,  not  only  of 
Caxton,  but  of  scores  of  his  successors.  As  a  group  they 
appear  to  have  been  afraid,  as  Minto  says,11  to  let  a  sentence 
out  of  their  hands  till  they  had  tacked  on  all  the  more  important 
qualifications  of  the  main  statement.  Caxton  did  more  than 
this:  he  wandered  along  every  winding  of  his  thought,  and 
piously  followed  every  mental  by-path,  no  matter  what  its 
sinuosities,  until  he  had  exhausted  his  immediate  train  of 
thought.  Consider  this  quaint,  rambling,  ununified  sentence,  in 
which  three  quite  distinct  ideas  are  made  structurally  one : 

And  furthermore  I  desire  and  require  you  that  of  your  charity  ye 
would  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  said  worshipful  man  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
first  translator  of  this  said  book  into  English,  and  embellisher  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  said  language  ornate  and  fair,  which  shall  endure  perpetually; 
and  therefore  he  ought  eternally  to  be  remembered,  of  whom  the  body 
and  corpse  lieth  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  beside  London, 
to-fore  the  chapel  of  Saint  Benedict,  by  whose  sepulchre  is  written 
on  a  table  hanging  on  a  pillar  his  Epitaph,  made  by  a  Poet  Laureate, 
whereof  the  copy  followeth  &c.12 

There  is,  as  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard  remarks,  “an  ingenuity  in  the 
way  he  mixes  his  constructions,  which,  though  it  may  delight 


“Alice  D.  Greenwood  in  the  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  II, 

378. 

“William  Minto,  A  Manual  of  English  Prose  Literature,  p.  7. 

“Epilogue  to  Boethius  de  Consolatione  Philosophiae,  1478. 
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his  lovers,  compels  some  little  caution  in  introducing  him,  haply, 
to  new  readers  .  .  .  ”13 

The  Question  of  Punctuation 


Before  Caxton’s  prose  can  be  resolved  into  its  components, 
we  must  know  what  constitutes  a  sentence  on  his  printed  page ; 
and  in  order  to  determine  what  he  considers  a  sentence,  we 
must  settle  what  seems  at  first  a  puzzling  problem  in  punctua¬ 
tion. 

The  first  book  printed  in  the  English  language  was  the 
Recuyell  of  the  Histories  of  Troy,  issued  about  1475  at 
Bruges.14  It  shows  Caxton’s  method  of  punctuation  at  its 
earliest.  He  uses  only  three  marks,  the  oblique  stroke  (/  ) 
the  colon  (  :),  and  the  full  point  (.).  This  would  appear  to 
be  a  satisfactory  usage ;  and  so  it  would  be,  if  England’s  first 
printer  had  had  any  settled  plan  by  which  to  guide  himself. 
Un fortunately,  as  William  Blades  long  ago  pointed  out,  “They 
are  used  arbitrarily  as  to  power,  and  in  numerous  varieties 
of  combination,  such  as, 


'  •/  /•  •/•  •/•  // 


&C„  &C."'5 


On  the  whole,  Caxton’s  punctuation  would  seem  to  follow 
more  or  less  the  exigencies  and  equipment  of  his  type  font. 
When,  for  example,  he  set  up  leaves  one  verso  and  eight  recto 
of  the  first  quinternion  in  the  Recuyell 16  it  seems  quite  evident 
that  he  had  on  hand  a  plentiful  supply  of  “diagonals”  or  virgules 
(/),  for  their  use  is  particularly  lavish  on  recto  and  verso  of 
both  leaves,  not  only  to  mark  off  comma  pauses,  but  also  for 


“Alfred  W.  Pollard,  Fifteenth  Century  Prose  and  Verse,  ed.  in  Arber’s 
English  Garner,  p.  xxvi. 

“The  French  original,  compiled  in  the  year  1464  by  Raoul  Ie  Fevre, 
chaplain  to  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  translated  by  Caxton  into  English 
beginning  in  1468.  He  finished  the  work  in  1471.  See  the  Cambridge 
History,  II,  355. 

“Blades,  Biography,  pp.  110  ff. 

16H.  Oskar  Sommer,  The  Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye  .  .  .  Trans¬ 
lated  and  Printed  by  William  Caxton  .  .  .  now  faithfully  reproduced  .  .  . 
(London,  1894),  I,  4,  17.  The  page  references  in  this  discussion  on  punc¬ 
tuation  are  alll  from  Sommer,  Vol.  I. 
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the  semicolon,  colon,  and  full  stop.  On  leaves  two  and  seven, 
recto  and  verso,  the  situation  changes  abruptly :  not  a  virgule 
can  be  seen;  either  his  supply  at  the  time  of  setting  up  this 
section  has  been  exhausted,  or  for  some  reason  has  not  been 
drawn  upon.  His  punctuational  needs  on  these  leaves  are  met 
wholly  with  what  today  would  represent  our  full  stop  (.). 
The  indiscriminate  use  of  this  character  holds  true  of  leaves 
three  and  four,  as  also  of  five,  six,  and  seven.17 

From  these  facts  we  must  conclude  that  Caxton  had  no  fixed 
system  of  punctuation.  The  significance  of  his  symbols  varies 
as  the  page.  In  the  Recuyell,  the  full  point  is  often  omitted 
where  we  would  use  the  comma,  and  used  where  we  would 
omit  the  comma.  The  diagonal  much  of  the  time  stands  for  a 
more  marked  stop,  a  longer  hesitation,  than  the  full  point.  It 
seems  to  indicate  a  punctuative  division  with  a  measure  of 
added  force,  approximately  the  equal  of  our  semicolon.  Fur¬ 
ther  than  this,  one  can  not  safely  go. 


“That  Caxton’s  system  of  punctuation  may  have  been  controlled  m 
part  by  the  momentary  condition  of  his  type  font  would  seem  to  be  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  following  figures,  showing  the  number  of  times  the  virgule 
and  the  full  point  occur  on  corresponding  leaves  in  two  quinternions 
(page  references  are  to  Sommer,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I).  Some  of  the  terms,  per¬ 
haps,  need  brief  explanation  (Blades,  p.  166):  A  quinternion  is  a  section 
of  five  sheets  folded  together  in  half,  making  10  leaves  or  20  pages.  The 
Recto  is  the  right  hand  page  of  an  open  book;  the  Verso  is  the  reverse,  or 
left  hand  page.  Book  One  of  the  Recuyell  has  fourteen  quinternions  and 


one  quaternion.  For  the  figures  below 
quinternions  for  purposes  of  contrast, 
counted  in  corresponding  pairs. 


First  Quinternion,  Bk.  I 


0  -0 

(p.  1  ) 

0-7. 

(p.  20) 

0  -0 

(p.  2) 

0  -12. 

(p.  19) 

5/-7. 

(p.  3) 

10/-  3. 

(p.  18) 

12/-5. 

(p.  4) 

15/-  5. 

(p.  17) 

14. 

(p.  5) 

8. 

(p.  16) 

15. 

(p.  6) 

15. 

(p.  15) 

20. 

(p.  7) 

2. 

(P-  14) 

3. 

(p.  8) 

4. 

(p.  13) 

2. 

(p.  9) 

8. 

(p.  12) 

5. 

(I>.10) 

8. 

(P-  ID 

Light,  sparse  punctuation.  Pre¬ 
dominance  of  full  point.  Small  use 
of  virgule — disappears  abruptly. 


I  have  selected  the  first  and  ninth 
The  leaves,  recto  and  verso,  are 


Ninth 

Quinternion, 

Bk.  I 

28 /-l. 

(p.  181) 

15/-5. 

(P- 

200) 

13/-7. 

(p.  182) 

20/-2. 

(P- 

199) 

17/-5. 

(p.  183) 

18/-3. 

(P- 

198) 

19/-3. 

(p.  184) 

14/-2. 

(P- 

197) 

14/-3. 

(p.  185) 

18/-6. 

(P- 

196) 

16/-5. 

(p.  186) 

17/-4. 

(P- 

195) 

17/-1. 

(p.  187) 

12/-5. 

(P- 

194) 

11/ -7. 

(p.  188) 

27/-3. 

(P- 

193) 

13/-7. 

(p.  189) 

20/-4. 

to¬ 

192) 

13/-5. 

tp.  190) 

20/-4. 

te- 

191) 

Heavy, 

thick  punctuation. 

Predom- 

inance 

of  virgule. 

Small 

but 

con- 

sistent 

use  of  full 

point. 
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We  know  that  Caxton  modelled  the  faces  of  his  type  after 
the  early  manuscript  letters.  It  was  natural,  close  as  he  was  to 
the  manuscript  age,  that  he  should  punctuate  by  the  only  stand¬ 
ard  he  knew,  and  that  he  should  take  no  more  care  in  pointing 
his  prose  than  did  the  manuscripts  he  used.  We  have  to  deal 
with  a  random  lot  of  marks,  the  chief  fault  of  which  (from  our 
point  of  view)  is  a  failure  to  indicate  the  end  of  a  sentence. 
With  a  shifting  value  to  every  point,  we  can  never  be  certain 
where  Caxton  would  have  us  stop.  In  the  majority  of  cases  we 
must  depend  on  his  structure  and  syntax. 

On  the  basis  of  these  rather  precarious  guides,  I  punctuated 
the  preface  and  epilogue  of  the  Recuyell,  keeping  in  mind  what 
would  probably  have  been  the  current,  rudimentary  standards 
of  clause  and  sentence  length.  Not  until  some  little  time  later 
did  I  run  across  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard’s  Fifteenth  Century  Prose 
and  Verse ,  in  which  the  editorial  pointing  of  the  preface  and 
epilogue  of  the  Recuyell  agreed,  almost  sentence  for  sentence, 
with  mine.  Moreover,  Mr.  Pollard’s  volume  contained,  besides 
those  of  the  Recuyell ,  a  number  of  prefaces  and  epilogues  of 
other  major  works  printed  by  Caxton,  and  pointed  by  the 
editor  according  to  the  same  general  scheme.  It  was  decided 
accordingly  that  this  standard  work,  as  being  punctuated  with 
some  feeling  for  the  quality  of  the  fifteenth  century  sentence, 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  the  detailed  study.18 


38A.  W.  Pollard,  Fifteenth  Century  Prose  and  Verse,  pp.  213-242.  The 
following  selections  among  those  which  appear,  are  made  the  basis  of  the 
study  of  Caxton’s  sentences: 

(1)  “The  Recuyell  of  the  Histories  of  Troy”  (c.  1474) — Title  and  Pro¬ 
logue  to  Book  I. — Epilogue  to  Book  II. — Epilogue  to  Book  III. 

(2)  “Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers” — First  edition  (1477). 
Epilogue. 

(3)  “Boethius  de  Consolatione  Philosophiae” — Epilogue  (1478). 

(4)  “Golden  Legend” — First  edition  (1483).  Prologue. 

(5)  “Caton”  (1483). — Prologue. 

(6)  “Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales” — Second  edition  (1484). — Proem. 

(7)  “Malory’s  King  Arthur”  (1485).  Prologue,  as  far  as  the  sentence 
beginning  “Also  Galfridus  in  his  British  book  recounteth  his  life  .  .  .” 
(p.  235). 

This  material  is  found  on  pp.  213-229  inch,  and  232-235  incl.  The 
epilogue  to  Aesop  is  omitted  as  uncharacteristic  of  Caxton’s  true  structure, 
because  of  its  snips  of  conversation.  For  like  reason,  the  short  passage 
on  p.  220  (beginning  “And  he  said  unto  his  disciples  .  .  to  the  first 
break,  p.  221)  is  replaced  by  a  narrative  section  from  the  proem  to 
Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales,  beginning  on  p.  233,  “Then  he  said  he  knew 
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The  Clause 

For  purposes  of  illustration  and  convenient  reference,  a 
section  of  Caxton’s  prose  (sentences  1-10  inclusive)  is  pre¬ 
sented  here:19 

(1)  Here  beginneth  the  volume  entitled  and  named  the  Recuyell  of 
the  Histories  of  Troy,  composed  and  drawn  out  of  divers  books  of  Latin 
into  French  by  the  right  venerable  person  and  worshipful  man,  Raoul 
le  Feure,  priest  and  chaplain  unto  the  right  noble,  glorious,  and  mighty 
prince  in  his  time,  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  of  Brabant,  etc.,  in  the 
year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  God  a  thousand  four  hundred  sixty 
and  four,  and  translated  and  drawn  out  of  French  into  English  by 
William  Caxton,  mercer,  of  the  city  of  London,  at  the  commandment  of 
the  right  high,  mighty,  and  virtuous  Princess,  his  redoubted  Lady, 
Margaret,  by  the  grace  of  God  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  of  Lotrylk,  of  Bra¬ 
bant,  etc. ;  which  said  translation  and  work  was  begun  in  Bruges  in  the 
County  of  Flanders,  the  first  day  of  March,  the  year  of  the  Incarnation 
of  our  said  Lord  God  a  thousand  four  hundred  sixty  and  eight,  and  ended 
and  finished  in  the  holy  city  of  Cologne  the  19th  day  of  September, 
the  year  of  our  said  Lord  God  a  thousand  four  hundred  sixty  and 
eleven,  etc 

(2)  And  on  that  other  side  of  this  leaf  followeth  the  prologue. 

(3)  When  I  remember  that  every  man  is  bounden  by  the  command¬ 
ment  and  counsel  of  the  wise  man  to  eschew  sloth  and  idleness,  which 
is  mother  and  nourisher  of  vices,  and  ought  to  put  myself  unto  virtuous 
occupation  and  business,  then  I,  having  no  great  charge  of  occupation, 
following  the  said  counsel  took  a  French  book,  and  read  therein  many 
strange  and  marvellous  histories,  wherein  I  had  great  pleasure  and  de¬ 
light,  as  well  for  the  novelty  of  the  same  as  for  the  fair  language  of 
French,  which  was  in  prose  so  well  and  compendiously  set  and  written, 
which  methought  I  understood  the  sentence  and  substance  of  every  matter. 

(4)  And  for  so  much  as  this  book  was  new  and  late  made  and  drawn 
into  French,  and  never  had  seen  it  in  our  English  tongue,  I  thought  in 
myself  it  should  be  a  good  business  to  translate  it  into  our  English,  to 
the  end  that  it  might  be  had  as  well  in  the  royaume  of  England  as  in 
other  lands,  and  also  for  to  pass  therewith  the  time,  and  thus  concluded  in 
myself  to  begin  this  said  work. 

a  book  .  .  ,”  to  “Also  Galfridus  .  .  p.  235  (comprising  sentences  47-60 
inch). 

All  of  the  prose  material  used  from  Caxton  to  Macaulay  (cf.  note  1) 
has  been  selected  with  a  view  to  uniformity  in  character. 

19This  section  has  been  taken  from  Pollard,  pp.  213-215  inch,  in  which 
the  spelling,  of  course,  has  Been  modernized.  I  have  paragraphed  each 
sentence  in  order  to  facilitate  reference.  The  selections  listed  in  note  17 
comprise  exactly  one  hundred  sentences,  of  which  these  are  the  first  ten. 
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(5)  And  forthwith  took  pen  and  ink,  and  began  boldly  to  run 
forth  as  blind  Bayard  in  this  present  work,  which  is  named  ‘The  Recuyell 
of  the  Trojan  Histories.’ 

(6)  And  afterward  when  I  remembered  myself  of  my  simpleness 
and  unperfectness  that  I  had  in  both  languages,  that  is  to  wit  in  French 
and  in  English,  for  in  France  was  I  never,  and  was  born  and  learned 
my  English  in  Kent,  in  the  Weald,  where  I  doubt  not  is  spoken  as 
broad  and  rude  English  as  in  any  place  of  England ;  and  have  continued 
by  the  space  of  30  years  for  the  most  part  in  the  countries  of  Brabant, 
Flanders,  Holland,  and  Zealand. 

(7)  And  thus  when  all  these  things  came  before  me,  after  that  I  had 
made  and  written  five  or  six  quires  I  fell  in  despair  of  this  work,  and 
purposed  no  more  to  have  continued  therein,  and  those  quires  laid  apart, 
and  in  two  years  after  laboured  no  more  in  this  work,  and  was  fully  in 
will  to  have  left  it,  till  on  a  time  it  fortuned  that  the  right  high,  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  right  virtuous  princess,  my  right  redoubted  Ladjq  my  Lady 
Margaret,  by  the  grace  of  God  sister  unto  the  King  of  England  and 
of  France,  my  sovereign  lord,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  of  Lotryk,  of 
Brabant,  of  Limburg,  and  of  Luxembourg,  Countess  of  Flanders,  of 
Artois,  and  of  Burgundy,  Palatine  of  Hainault,  of  Holland,  of  Zealand 
and  of  Namur,  Marquesse  of  the  Holy  Empire,  Lady  of  Frisia,  of 
Salins  and  of  Mechlin,  sent  for  me  to  speak  with  her  good  Grace  of 
divers  matters,  among  the  which  I  let  her  Highness  have  knowledge  of  the 
foresaid  beginning  of  this  work,  which  anon  commanded  me  to  show  the 
said  five  or  six  quires  to  her  said  Grace ;  and  when  she  had  seen  them 
anon  she  found  a  default  in  my  English,  which  she  commanded  me  to 
amend,  and  moreover  commanded  me  straitly  to  continue  and  make  an 
end  of  the  residue  then  not  translated ;  whose  dreadful  commandment  I 
durst  in  no  wise  disobey,  because  I  am  a  servant  unto  her  said  Grace  and 
receive  of  her  yearly  fee  and  other  many  good  and  great  benefits,  (and 
also  hope  many  more  to  receive  of  her  Highness),  but  forthwith  went  and 
laboured  in  the  said  translation  after  my  simple  and  poor  cunning,  also 
nigh  as  I  can  following  my  author,  meekly  beseeching  the  bounteous 
Highness  of  my  said  Lady  that  of  her  benevolence  list  to  accept  and 
take  in  gree  this  simple  and  rude  work  here  following ;  and  if  there  be 
anything  written  or  said  to  her  pleasure,  I  shall  think  my  labour  well 
employed,  and  whereas  there  is  default  that  she  arette  it  to  the  simple¬ 
ness  of  my  cunning  which  is  full  small  in  this  behalf ;  and  require  and 
pray  all  them  that  shall  read  this  said  work  to  correct  it,  and  to  hold  me 
excused  of  the  rude  and  simple  translation. 

(8)  And  thus  I  end  my  prologue. 

(Epilogue  to  Book  II) 

(9)  Thus  endeth  the  second  book  of  the  Recule  of  the  Histories 
of  Troy. 
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(10)  Which  bookes  were  late  translated  into  French  out  of  Latin  by 
the  labour  of  the  venerable  person  Raoul  le  Feure,  priest,  as  afore  is 
said ;  and  by  me  indigne  and  unworthy,  translated  into  this  rude  English 
by  the  commandment  of  my  said  redoubted  Lady,  Duchess  of  Burgundy. 

In  general  it  is  apparent  that  Caxton  habitually  writes  a  long 
sentence,  and  that  the  short  and  simple  period  is  rare.  Sen¬ 
tence  (3)  is  made  up  of  9  clauses,  107  words;  (6)  6  clauses, 
82  words;  (7)  21  clauses,  380  words;  (13)  12  clauses,  c.  160 
words;  (15)  10  clauses,  c.  125  words;  (17)  5  clauses,  70 
words;  (20)  9  clauses,  102  words;  (25)  7  clauses,  68  words; 
(27)  7  clauses,  56  words;  (32)  14  clauses,  c.  105  words;  (38) 
14  clauses,  c.  125  words;  (39)  5  clauses,  54  words;  (46)  8 

clauses,  50  words;  (47)  8  clauses,  60  words;  (48)  7  clauses, 

74  words;  (49)  7  clauses,  95  words;  (57)  4  clauses,  100 
words;  (58)  13  clauses,  95  words;  (64)  9  clauses,  99  words; 
(65)  6  clauses,  99  words;  (66)  7  clauses,  94  words;  (69)  6 

clauses,  91  words;  (71)  6  clauses,  94  words;  (72)  7  clauses, 

99  words;  (74)  7  clauses,  127  words;  (75)  17  clauses,  135 
words;  (77)  11  clauses,  145  words;  (78)  23  clauses,  227  words; 
(87)  15  clauses,  165  words;  (89)  6  clauses,  51  words;  (95)  7 
clauses,  87  words;  (97)  10  clauses,  c.  165  words;  (99)  11 
clauses,  106  words.  Interesting  in  this  connection  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  showing  the  length  (in  number  of  words)  of  each 
of  the  hundred  sentences  making  up  the  material  analyzed ;  they 
are  grouped  in  columns  of  ten,  with  their  respective  averages 
at  the  bottom : 


1-10 

11-20 

21-30 

31-40 

41-50 

186 

94 

59 

31 

17 

11 

71 

7 

105 

18 

107 

160 

25 

24 

19 

78 

20 

56 

31 

31 

28 

125 

68 

35 

20 

82 

46 

49 

52 

50 

380 

70 

56 

30 

60 

6 

18 

53 

125 

74 

13 

30 

13 

54 

95 

47 

102 

35 

27 

47 

93.8 

74.4 

42.1 

51.4 

43.1 

Average  1-50: 


60.00 
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51-60 

61-70 

71-80 

81-90 

91-100 

99 

27 

94 

88 

35 

32 

29 

99 

29 

42 

53 

30 

25 

24 

51 

56 

99 

127 

64 

35 

47 

99 

135 

56 

87 

53 

94 

62 

35 

41 

100 

50 

145 

165 

165 

95 

49 

227 

22 

44 

44 

91 

63 

67 

106 

25 

25 

48 

51 

21 

60.4 

60.2 

102.5 

60.1 

62.7 

Average  50-100:  69.18 

General  Average 
(1-100):  65.07 
Extremes :  380-6 

In  all  cases  these  sentences  are  punctuated  to  give  Caxton 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  They  are  made  as  short  as  his  obvious 
intentions  and  his  rudimentary  sentence  sense  will  permit. 
The  general  average  of  65.07  runs  about  three  times  the  length 
of  the  current  sentence  today,  which  approximates  22.00.  More 
interesting,  and  certainly  more  instructive  than  the  general 
average,  however,  are  those  of  the  groups  of  ten,  which  show 
a  rather  astonishing  range  of  42.1  to  102.5,  with  60,  74,  and 
93  between.  When  numbers  of  sentences  cannot  be  reduced 
to  less  than  10  clauses  and  100  words  and  in  some  instances 
are  twice  this  length ;  when,  in  addition,  excessive  length  occurs 
not  seldom  in  consecutive  sentences  (cf.  sentences  6-7,  38-39, 
46-47-48-49,  57-58,  64-65-66,  71-72,  74-75,  77-78),  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  massive,  cumbrous  prose.  The 
significance  of  Professor  Minto’s  comment  on  early  writers  of 
the  time  is  clear  : 


They  thus  frequently  ran  on  to  a  most  cumbrous  length ;  and  when 
they  did  proceed  to  a  new  sentence,  frequently  took  no  pains  to  connect 
it  with  the  preceding  main  statement,  but  started  off  in  pursuit  of  some 
subordinate  idea  suggested  by  one  of  the  qualifying  statements.  So  de¬ 
fective,  indeed,  were  they  in  sentence-structure,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a 
beginner  in  composition  to  spend  much  time  in  their  company.  And  one 
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great  part  of  this  deficiency  was,  that  they  did  not  know  when  to  end  a 
sentence,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  had  not  the  art  of  beginning  a  new 
sentence  at  the  proper  point.20 

Analysis  of  Structure21 

(1)  In  100  sentences  Caxton  introduces  132  main  clauses 
upon  which  he  loads  394  subordinate  clauses.  The  ratio  132- 
394  is  almost  precisely  1  :3, — without  exception  the  most  dis¬ 
parate  proportion  to  be  found.  No  other  writer  after  Caxton 
(among  those  who  have  come  under  my  observation)  suspends, 
on  the  long  average,  as  many  as  three  subordinate  clauses  from 
every  main  element.  The  ratio  is  somewhat  increased  by  the 
fact  that  16  of  the  100  sentences  analyzed  have  no  main  clauses 
(numbers  5,  6,  10,  24,  29,  37,  39,  50,  65,  67,  68,  84,  85,  96,  98, 
100)  ;  that  is,  they  are,  in  the  worst  sense,  what  are  called  today 


MMinto,  Manual,  p.  7. 

aA  systematic  attempt  to  outline  and  classify  the  fundamental  features 
of  English  sentence  structure  has  not  yet  been  made,  largely,  no  doubt, 
because  the  variety  and  complexity  of  these  features  have  made  their 
classification  difficult.  Prose  formulas,  sentence  patterns,  peculiarities  and 
intricacies  of  clause  arrangement,  when  mentioned  at  all  by  students,  have 
received  only  a  passing  comment,  with  little  attempt  at  an  extended  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  facts.  There  has,  indeed,  been  a  great  deal  of  unmethodi¬ 
cal  comment  on  the  aesthetic  features  and  minor  phases  of  the  structure  of 
the  sentence.  But  very  little  systematic  attention  has  been  given,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  the  clause,  and  its  numerous  permutations  and  combinations 
within  the  sentence. 

To  undertake  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  larger  elements  which  go 
into  the  making  of  the  English  sentence,  it  has  been  necessary  to  devise 
a  method  with  which  to  break  up  the  larger  elements  of  the  sentence  unit, 
and  to  isolate  them  for  separate  observation.  For  it  is  obvious  that  any 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  sentence  in  its  entirety — except  in  purely  im¬ 
pressionistic  criticism — is  met  with  difficulties  that  are  practically  insuper¬ 
able.  A  reasonably  methodical  approach  transfers  the  whole  subject  of 
prose  from  a  treatment  general,  aesthetic,  and  subjective,  to  a  fairly 
precise  analysis,  supported  by  figures  of  proof  as  exact  in  their  way  as 
the  data  of  a  scientific  experiment,  and  obtained,  moreover,  from  a  uni¬ 
formly  objective  study  of  the  literature. 

To  get  an  initial  working  knowledge  of  how  and  of  what  a  sentence  is 
composed,  we  must  examine  not  only  its  main  integral  parts,  but  how  those 
parts  are  manipulated,  through  the  operation  of  the  writer’s  mind,  into 
a  sensible  and  intelligible  unit.  We  must  be  able,  without  too  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  to  examine  all  its  clauses,  to  know  at  a  glance  whether  they  are 
main  or  dependent,  and  if  dependent,  whether  they  are  relative,  sub¬ 
stantive,  temporal,  causal,  or  any  other  of  the  eleven  varieties;  to  know 
how  many  of  each  type  there  are;  to  know  what  their  order  in  each 
sentence  may  be;  and,  finally,  to  know  what  interrelations  exist  be¬ 
tween  them  within  the  whole  sentence.  To  accomplish  this  extensive 
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“incomplete”  sentences.  Sometimes  they  are  made  up  of  but  one 
relative  clause ;  sometimes  of  several  subordinate  clauses ;  some 
contain  no  subject,  a  main  verb,  and  a  clause  or  two;  others 
a  subject,  no  main  verb,  and  several  dependent  clauses.  The 
erratic  completion  of  his  structure,  and  the  excessive  length 
of  the  periods  are  but  two  of  the  many  indices  to  the  character 
of  Caxton’s  prose. 

(2)  The  number  of  clauses  (undifferentiated)  in  100  periods 
is  526,  giving  an  average  of  5.26  clauses  to  the  sentence. 

(3)  Of  the  eleven  kinds  of  subordinate  clauses,  Caxton 
finds  occasion  to  use  every  one.  He  has  his  favorites,  how¬ 
ever  :  the  relative  comes  first  with  167 ;  the  substantive22  next 
with  83 ;  and  cause  third  with  38.  The  others,  in  order  of 
frequency,  are  time,  23;  manner,  22;  degree  (and  comparison 
—the  two  are  considered  in  one  class  throughout),  22;  condi¬ 
tion,  15  ;  purpose,  9;  locative,  8;  result,  5  ;  and  concession,  2. 


program,  the  following  symbols — which,  it  is  hoped,  avoid  algebraic  ab- 


stractness— have  been  found  unusually  serviceable: 

SV 

— 

Main  Clause 

(i.  e.  Subject+Verb) 

Dependent  Clauses: 

Rel 

_ 

Relative 

Sb(s) 

— 

Substantive 

(used  as  subject) 

Sb(o) 

— 

Substantive 

(used  as  object) 

Sb(p) 

— 

Substantive 

(used  as  predicate  noun) 

Sb(ap) 

— 

Substantive 

(used  as  appositive) 

T 

— 

Time 

Cond 

— 

Condition 

M 

— 

Manner 

Cau 

_ 

Cause 

Degr 

— 

Degree 

Res 

— 

Result 

Cone 

— 

Concession 

Loc 

— 

Locative 

Pur 

— 

Purpose 

A  page  of  sentence  “synopses,”  showing  how  a  section  of  Caxton’s  prose 
appears  when  diagrammed  with  these  symbols,  may  be  found  in  the 
Philological  Quarterly  article  referred  to  in  note  2. 


^Although  what  Professor  C.  A.  Smith  ( Anglo-Saxon  Word  Order,  p. 
28)  classifies  as  (a)  indirect  affirmative,  (b)  indirect  interrogative,  and  (c) 
indirect  imperative  can  be  found  in  modern  English,  it  has  seemed  wise 
to  place  such  examples  under  the  general  head  of  the  substantive.  That  this 
is  proper.  Professor  Smith’s  own  statement  (p.  311  makes  clear:  “They  fall 
under  the  head  of  oratio  obliqua  and  are  substantives.” 
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(4)  The  relative  continues  regularly  preponderant  to  the 
present  time,  and  almost  without  exception  in  every  writer  it 
maintains  a  proportion  at  least  double  that  of  the  substantive. 
Of  Caxton’s  83  substantives,  70  are  used  as  direct  objects,  9 
as  predicates,  and  4  as  appositives.  There  is  no  hint  of  the  sub¬ 
stantive  clause  used  as  subject.  A  preference  natural  to  the 
early  period  in  which  he  wrote  is  shown  in  the  38  causals. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Old  French  pour  ce  que,  an 
expression  showing  the  causal  relation,  is  back-  of  Caxton’s 
stock  and  much-used  causal  connection,  for  as  moche  as.23 

(5)  In  the  use  of  finite  verbs  (predication)  in  the  main 
clause,  Caxton  is,  for  an  author  of  such  great  structures,  con¬ 
ventional :  in  132  main  clauses,  he  finds  occasion  to  use  no 
more  than  164  verbs. 

(6)  From  the  examples  of  huge  proportion  given  above  (p. 
17)  a  considerable  degree  of  complexity  may  rightly  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Successive  units  of  10  and  15  clauses  and  more  must, 
from  their  very  nature,  be  awkward  and  unwieldy.24  But  we 
have  yet  no  positive  test  as  to  the  fact;  we  merely  infer  from 
their  extreme  lengths  that  many  of  the  sentences  must  be 
highly  involved. 


23In  William  Blades’  Biography  (pp.  173  ff.)  is  printed  a  double  column 
of  English-French,  showing  how  Caxton  “adopted  and  adapted”  a  French 
prologue  for  his  own  preface  to  the  Game  and  Play  of  Chess.  The  transla¬ 
tion  (which  is  the  only  one  of  his  prefaces  not  original)  is  literal  in  the 
extreme,  and  pour  ce  que  comes  over  as  “for  as  moche  as”  just  as  en  gre 
becomes  “in  gree.” 


The  following  section  of  the  parallel  translation  is  selected  at  ran¬ 
dom  (p.  177) : 


“For  the  right  good  wylle 
that  I  have  had  to  make  this  lityll 
werk  in  the  best  wyse  1  can/  ought 
to  be  reputed  for  the  fayte  and 
dede/  And  for  more  clerely  to  pro- 
cede  in  this  sayd  book  I  have  or- 
deyned  that  the  chapitres  ben  sette 
in  the  begynnynge  to  thende  that  ye 
may  see  more  playnly  the  mater 
whereof  the  book  treteth  &c.” 


“car  la  rets  bonne  voulente 
que  Jay  de  mielx  faire  se  je  po- 
voie  me  doit  estre  reputee  pour 
le  fait/  Et  por  plus  clerement 
proceder  en  ceste  ouvre/  Jay 
ordene  que  les  chappitres  du 
livre  soient  escrips  &  mis  au 
commencement  afin  de  veoir  plus 
plainement  la  matiere  de  quoy  le 
dit  livre  p’ole.” 


“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  sentence  7,  for  example,  with  its  21 
clauses — even  though  they  may  be  fairly  well  handled — absorbs  as  much 
reading  effort  as  seven  sentences  of  3  clauses;  and  the  sum  of  the  at¬ 
tention-energy  consumed  is  unquestionably  greater  in  the  former  case 
than  in  the  latter. 
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A  summary  of  the  facts  thus  far  presented  follows  : 


CAXTON'S  PREFACES  AND  EPILOGUES 


Summary  of  Clause  Usage 


By  20  sentences  : 

1-20 

Main  27 

Subord.  78 

20-40 

22 

69 

40-60 

24 

71 

60-80 

31 

100 

80-100 

28 

76 

Rel 

30 

27 

32 

46 

32 

Subst 

10 

18 

24 

17 

14 

T 

6 

2 

4 

4 

7 

Cond 

1 

6 

2 

3 

3 

M 

3 

5 

1 

9 

4 

Cau 

15 

5 

4 

10 

4 

Degr 

7 

4 

0 

5 

6 

Res 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Cone 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Loc 

2 

2 

1 

3 

0 

Pur 

2 

0 

0 

3 

4 

By  100  sentences : 

Main 

132 

Rel 

167 

o  p 

a  p 

Subord. 

394 

Sb 

83 

(Sb -  70 ;  Sb-9; 

Sb  -  4.) 

Total 

Ave.  No. 

Clauses  to 
the  Sent. : 

Finite  Verbs 
in  Mn.  Clauses : 

T 

526  Cond 
M 
Cau 
5.26  Degr 
Res 

164  Cone 
Loc 
Pur 
Subord. : 

23 

15 

22 

38 

22 

5 

2 

8 

9 

394 

* 

Sub-dependence :  Up  to  this  point  there  has  existed  no  posi¬ 
tive  test  as  to  the  internal  complexity  and  the  degree  of  in¬ 
volvement  in  Caxton’s  sentences.  Such  a  test  may  now  be 
applied.  Certainly  the  specific  relations,  within  the  sentence, 
of  one  clause  to  another  are  worthy  of  further  attention.  Highly 
involved  trains  of  clauses  are  by  no  means  rare,  especially  in 
the  older  writers ;  even  in  writers  of  the  past  century  astonish¬ 
ingly  intricate  successive  subordinations  may  be  found.  For 
descriptive  purposes  this  relation,  involving  several  successive 
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subordinations,  each  clause  depending  upon  or  hanging  from 
the  one  before,  is  given  the  name  of  sub-dependence .25  That 
Caxton  has  gone  to  extremes  in  thus  suspending  clauses  in 
chains,  and  that  he  has  been  led  by  his  none  too  keen  sentence 
instinct  into  burdensome  complexity,  are  the  evident  facts. 

(1)  The  accompanying  figures  furnish  an  index  to  the  shift¬ 
ing  complexity  in  Caxton’s  original  prose.  In  the  first  20  sen¬ 
tences  there  are  78  subordinate  clauses;  43  of  these,  or  55  per 
cent,  are  sub-dependent.  In  the  next  20  sentences  the  subordi¬ 
nate  clauses  number  69,  the  sub-dependent  56  (81  per  cent). 
In  the  third  group  of  20,  the  numbers  are  71-65  (91  per 
cent)  ;  in  the  fourth,  100-81  (81  per  cent)  ;  and  in  the  fifth, 
76-57  (75  per  cent).  Of  the  394  subordinate  clauses,  in 
100  sentences,  302  (or  76  per  cent)  are  sub-dependent— hanging 
one  from  another,  or  nesting  one  within  another.26 

(2)  Not  only  does  Caxton  have  a  high  proportion  of  his 
clauses  sub-dependent,  but  he  violates  (often  to  the  third  de¬ 
gree)  the  modern  “rule”  that  a  subordinate  clause  must  not  be 
made  to  depend  upon  its  like.27  One  of  his  habits  is  to  link 


25This  term  may  be  visually  comprehended  by  using  overhead  arrows 
thus : 

<  \f~~U  ) 

Main  Clause  Sub.  Cl.  Sub.  Cl.  Suh.  Cl. 

In  this  hypothetical  sentence  there  are  three  sub-dependent  clauses. 

26In  tabular  form: 

By  20  sentences:  100  sentences: 

Subordinate 


Clauses: 

78 

69 

71 

100 

76 

394 

Sub-dependent 
Clauses : 

43 

56 

65 

81 

57 

302 

Subordinate 

Clauses 

Sub-dependent : 

55% 

81% 

91% 

81% 

75% 

76% 

27See  The  Century  Handbook  of  Writing  (Greever  and  Jones),  p.  62,  par. 

38: 

“That,  which,  and  who  are  often  used  carelessly  to  form  a  chain  of 
subordinate  clauses.  Three  successive  subordinations  are  all  that  a  reader 
can  possibly  keep  straight;  ordinarily  a  writer  should  not  exceed  two.” 

Cf.,  also,  Woolley’s  Handbook  of  Composition  (Revised  ed.),  p.  56,  par. 

106: 
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together  successive  relatives.  In  all,  29  examples  of  this  are 
found : 

(3)  20  are  in  the  first  degree  (Rel  Rel)  ;  a  few  examples 
will  make  these  statements  concrete : 

.  .  .  my  Lady  Margaret  .  .  .  sent  for  me  to  speak  with  her  good 
Grace  of  divers  matters,  among  the  which  I  let  her  Highness  have 
knowledge  of  the  foresaid  beginning  of  this  work,  which  anon  com¬ 
manded  me  to  show  the  said  five  or  six  quires  to  her  said  Grace ; 
(Pollard,  p.  214). 

...  in  eschewing  of  idleness,  mother  of  all  vices,  I  have  de- 
libered  in  myself  for  the  contemplation  of  my  said  redoubted  lady  to 
take  this  labour  in  hand,  by  the  sufferance  and  help  of  Almighty  God ; 
whom  I  meekly  supplye  to  give  me  grace  to  accomplish  it  to  the 
pleasure  of  her  that  is  causer  thereof,  and  that  she  receive  it  in  gree  of 
me,  .  .  (p.  216). 

...  it  liked  him  to  send  it  to  me  in  certain  quires  to  oversee,  which 
forthwith  I  saw,  and  found  therein  many  great,  notable,  and  wise 
sayings  of  the  philosophers,  according  unto  the  books  made  in  French 
which  I  had  often  before  read;  .  .  (p.  218). 

Thus  endeth  this  book,  \ which  is  named  ‘The  Book  of  Consolation 
of  Philosophy,’  which  that  Boecius  made  ...  (p.  222). 

In  the  second  degree  (Rel  Rel  Rel)  5: 

And  as  for  the  three  Jews,  which  also  were  before  the  Incarnation  of 
our  Lord  of  whom  the  first  was  Duke  Joshua,  which  brought  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  into  the  land  of  behest ;  the  second,  David,  King  of 
Jerusalem;  and  the  third  Judas  Maccabaeus ;  of  these  three  the  Bible 
rehearseth  all  their  noble  histories  and  acts.  (p.  234). 

Humbly  requiring  and  beseeching  my  said  lord  .  .  .  that  it  please 
him  to  take  the  labour  of  the  imprinting  in  gree  and  thanks,  which 
gladly  have  done  my  diligence  in  the  accomplishing  of  his  desire  and 
commandment;  in  which  I  am  bounden  so  to  do  for  the  good  reward  that 
I  have  received  of  his  said  lordship ;  whom  I  beseech  Almighty  God  to 
increase  and  to  continue  in  his  virtuous  disposition  in  this  world,  and 
after  this  life  to  live  everlastingly  in  Heaven,  (p.  221). 


“Do  not  put  a  series  of  similar  clauses  or  a  series  of  similar  phrases 
in  an  overlapping  construction, — i.  e.,  with  the  second  depending  on  the 
first,  the  third  on  the  second,  the  fourth  on  the  third,  etc.” 

According  to  these  standards,  Caxton,  who  often  runs  his  chains  of  suc¬ 
cessive  subordinations  up  to  as  high  as  eight,  has  carried  his  violations  to 
an  impossible  degree. 
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In  the  third  degree  (Rel  Rel  Rel  Rel)  4: 

.  .  .  and  therefore  I  have  written  one  out  of  the  said  three  books, 
which  I  have  ordered  otherwise  than  the  said  English  legend  is,  which 
was  so  to-fore  made,  beseeching  all  them  that  shall  see  or  hear  it  read 
to  pardon  me  where  I  have  erred  or  made  fault,  which,  if  any  be,  is  of 
ignorance  and  against  my  will;  .  .  (p.  226). 

For  I  find  many  of  the  said  books  which  writers  have  abridged 
it,  and  many  things  left  out ;  and  in  some  place  have  set  certain  verses 
that  he  never  made  ne  set  in  his  book;  of  which  books  so  incorrect 
was  one  brought  to  me,  6  years  past,  which  I  supposed  had  been  very 
true  and  correct ;  and  according  to  the  same  I  did  do  imprint  a  certain 
number  of  them,  which  anon  were  sold  to  many  and  divers  gentlemen, 
of  whom  one  gentleman  came  to  me  and  said  that  this  book  was  not  ac¬ 
cording  in  many  place  unto  the  book  that  Geoffrey  Chaucer  had  made, 
(p.  233). 

In  the  last  example  it  will  be  observed  that  the  first  half 
of  the  sentence  (up  to  the  third  semicolon)  contains  a  train  of 
four  relative  clauses,  each  depending  on  the  one  before ;  the  last 
half,  a  similar  train  of  three  relative  clauses. 

Caxton  is  more  reserved  in  his  handling  of  substantives, 
though  their  total  number  is  large;  only  four  instances  of  sub¬ 
dependence  occur  (Sb  Sb).  An  example  will  illustrate: 

But  I  perceive  that  my  said  Lord  knoweth  verily  that  such  de¬ 
faults  be  not  had  ne  found  in  the  women  born  and  dwelling  in  these 
parts  ne  regions  of  the  world,  (p.  219). 

There  is  one  case  of  the  time  clause  (T  T)  : 

And  thus  when  all  these  things  came  before  me,  after  that  I  had 
made  and  written  five  or  six  quires  I  fell  in  despair  of  this  work,  ...  (p. 
214). 

And  one  of  result  (Res  Res)  : 

And  also  that  all  we  that  shall  see  and  read  therein  may  so  take 
and  understand  the  good  and  virtuous  tales,  that  it  may  so  profit  unto 
the  health  of  our  souls  that  after  this  short  and  transitory  life  we  may 
come  to  everlasting  life  in  Heaven,  (p.  233). 

In  unlike  groups  Caxton  carries  his  clause  trains  to  an  even 
greater  extreme.  There  are  numerous  cases  of  trains  up  to  the 
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fifth  degree  (sentences  6,  7,  21,  27,  32,  38,  for  example,  within 
the  first  100  sentences).  But  it  does  not  stop  here:  sentence 
58  contains  eight  successive  subordinations,  three  of  which  are 
compound  (two  or  more  clauses  suspended  directly  from  that 
preceding)  : 

To  whom  I  answered  that  divers  men  hold  opinion  that  there  was 
no  such  Arthur,  and  that  all  such  books  as  be  made  of  him  be  but 
feigned  and  fables,  because  that  some  chronicles  make  of  him  no  mention, 
ne  remember  him  nothing,  ne  of  his  knights  ;  whereto  they  answered,  and 
one  in  special  said,  that  in  him  that  should  say  or  think  that  there  was 
never  such  a  king  called  Arthur,  might  well  be  aretted  great  folly  and 
blindness ;  for  he  said  that  there  were  many  evidences  of  the  contrary, 
(p.  235). 

Sentence  64  has  subordination  to  the  seventh  degree ;  one 
group  in  sentence  78  runs  to  the  sixth,  as  does  the  whole  of 
sentence  97.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  entire  prose 
sections  from  Lyly  and  from  Thackeray  contain  not  a  single 
case  of  this  “sub-subordination”  going  beyond  the  second  de¬ 
gree  (cl.  cl.  cl.)  we  gather  the  full  significance  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that  some  of  Caxton’s  clause  trains  reach  to  the  seventh 
degree  (cl.  cl.  cl.  cl.  cl.  cl.  cl.  cl.).  It  means  that  he  writes 
eight  clauses  in  an  unbroken  string,  each  one  hooked  to  the  one 
before,  and  the  first  depending  on  the  main  assertion  (SV). 

(4)  The  initial  or  “key”  subordinate  clause,  from  which  all 
the  others  hang  like  the  links  of  a  chain,  may  be  called  the 
base  clause.  Caxton  has  a  marked  preference  as  to  what  kind 
of  clause  this  shall  be :  in  41  cases  it  is  a  relative ;  in  22,  a  sub¬ 
stantive;  in  18,  cause;  in  6,  time;  others  are  rare.  That  they 
should  rank  in  this  order  is  not  surprising.  The  relative  and 
substantive  are  among  the  oldest  of  our  clause  types;  the  causal 
relation,  the  instrument  by  which  we  assign  a  reason  for  all 
happenings,  is  the  next  step  of  subordination  in  the  growth  of 
prose.  It  is  natural  that  the  most  familiar  clauses  should 
occur  first  to  the  early  builder  of  sentences,  that  need  for  sub¬ 
ordination  should  lead  him  to  draw  first  upon  them  as  being 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  Having  used  one  for  the  base  clause, 
he  would,  if  he  had  a  dawning  sense  of  variety  in  clause  struc¬ 
ture,  select  one  of  the  other  ten  possibilities  for  his  second 
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clause.  But,  other  things  being  equal,  we  should  expect  his 
selection  for  the  second  clause  to  be  one  of  the  two  left  from 
his  most  used  group  of  three  (Rel,  Sb,  Cau).  If  his  base 
clause  is  a  Rel  the  next  should  be  either  the  Sb  or  the  Cau ;  if  the 
base  clause  is  a  Cau,  then  we  should  look  for  a  Rel  or  Sb,  etc. 
This  is  precisely  what  occurs.  There  are  98  sub-dependent 
groups;  in  72  of  these  98,  or  in  three  out  of  every  four,  the 
second  clause — the  one  following  the  base — is  either  a  relative 
or  a  substantive.  We  have  noticed,  further,  the  great  frequency 
and  length  of  his  chains  of  relatives.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Cax- 
ton’s  sense  of  variety  was  impaired ;  it  had  never  fully  de¬ 
veloped.  As  a  result  we  get  chains  of  like  clauses,  or  at  best 
a  meagre  variety,  seldom  outside  the  three  best  known. 

(5)  Among  the  examples  of  sub-dependence  in  Caxton’s 
prose,  there  have  occurred  amazing  and  cumbrous  involutions 
of  parts  within  parts,  of  successive  dependence  of  clause  upon 
clause,  each  nesting  within  or  hanging  from  the  one  before. 
The  contrast  here  with  Malory  is  extreme.  Malory  is  ruled 
by  coordination.  Caxton  never  hesitates  to  subordinate.  Not 
only  does  he  write  half  a  score  of  clauses  in  an  uninterrupted, 
grammatically  connected  array,  but  he  sometimes  introduces 
several  broken,  successive  knots  of  clauses,  all  within  the  same 
period  (cf.,  for  example,  sentence  75,  quoted  post,  p.  56,  and 
sentence  7,  ante,  p.  34,  both  of  which  contain  four  such  groups). 
Whether  the  chain  of  successive  dependence  be  linked  or 
broken  into  sections,  the  cumulative  burden  as  one  reads 
through  the  mass  inevitably  saps  the  reserve  of  attention- 
energy,  and  leaves  a  whole  impression  of  uncertain,  uncon¬ 
trolled,  and  harassing  complexity. 

The  Phrase:28  In  the  first  20  sentences  of  the  prose  under 
examination  (a)  Caxton  introduces  89  prepositional  phrases 
used  as  adjectives  in  a  normal  position,29  (b)  3  prepositional 

:sIn  connection  with  clause  usage  the  immediately  following  paragraphs 
take  up  briefly  Caxton’s  manipulation  of  prepositional  phrases,  participles, 
and  connectives. 

29By  “normal  position”  is  meant  that  position  in  which  the  phrase  would 
most  likely  occur  in  normal  and  not  consciously  cultivated  speech.  Con¬ 
versely,  by  “transposed  position”  is  meant  a  position  which — at  least  in  its 
earliest  history — has  been  consciously  and  voluntarily  selected,  with  a 
view  toward  improving  the  elegance  and  effectiveness  of  the  sentence. 
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phrases  used  as  adjectives  in  a  transposed  position;  (c)  99 
prepositional  phrases  used  as  adverbs  in  a  normal  position,  and 
(d)  26  used  as  adverbs  in  a  transposed  position.  Out  of 
the  total  of  217  prepositional  phrases  found  in  20  sentences 
(about  11a  sentence)  92  are  used  as  adjectives,  125  as  ad¬ 
verbs.  What  is  more  significant  is  that  of  both  classes  to¬ 
gether,  188  are  normal  and  only  29  transposed  in  position.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  19  participial 
phrases  found  in  the  same  20  sentences,  not  one  is  out  of  a 
normal  position.  From  these  facts  two  conclusions  stand  out: 
(a)  evidently  Caxton,  though  earnestly  striving  to  “improve” 
his  native  prose,  had  not  yet  learned  every  trick  of  the  trade 
relating  to  “arrangement”  of  phrases ;  but  that  he  was  far 
from  being  a  novice  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  out  of 
every  seven  prepositional  phrases  one  is  transposed  in  posi¬ 
tion;  (b)  it  was  not  in  clauses  alone  that  Caxton  dealt  lavishly. 
Sentence  1  (ante,  p.  33),  which  has  one  clause,  contains  40 
phrases  and  186  words;  sentence  7  (ante,  p.  34,),  the  huge  21 
clause,  380  word  affair,  embraces  some  53  phrases ;  sentence 
13  (12  clauses  and  160  words)  has  22  phrases;  sentences  3 
(9-107)  and  15  (10-120)  each  have  14  phrases.  All  of  the 
236  phrases  are  distributed  among  the  105  main  and  dependent 
clauses  found  in  the  first  20  sentences.  This  is  a  proportion 
of  about  2  phrases:  1  clause.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  this  maze  of  figures  is  fairly  obvious :  the  unwieldy  bulk 
of  Caxton’s  sentence  owes  its  origin  as  much  to  phrase  as  to 
clause.30  The  difference  is  that  the  clause  is  more  conspicuous 
as  an  articulating  element,  and  more  prominent  in  its  effect 
on  sentence  structure. 

Inversion,  Division,  and  Insertion :  (1)  13  of  the  first  20 
sentences  have  inverted  beginnings.  There  are,  however,  some 
internal  inversions  connected  with  the  beginning  of  a  main 
clause  other  than  the  initial  one,  which  bring  the  total  to 
21,  about  one  to  a  sentence.  The  inversion  is  commonly  the 


*°A  general  survey  indicates  that  the  decrease  in  clause  complexity 
from  1474  to  the  present  has  been  roughly  paralleled  by  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  number  of  phrases,  and  that  the  relative  number  of  adverbial 
prepositional  phrases  to  adjectival  prepositional  phrases  has  been  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  fairly  constant. 
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result  either  of  Verb-Subject,  or  of  a  time  or  causal  clause 
initially  placed.31  (2)  There  are  likewise  22  instances  where 
elements  normally  juxtaposed  are  divided  by  an  inserted  ex¬ 
pression.  (3)  The  combinations  Subject-Verb,  Verb-Object, 
and  Verb-Complement,  with  prepositional  or  participial  phrase 
inserted,  are  the  most  common. 

Participles :  In  the  section  of  100  sentences  43  participles 
occur.  The  fact  that  these  are  found  in  22  sentences  shows 
that  when  it  suited  his  purposes,  Caxton  used  as  many  partici¬ 
ples  as  one  of  his  elongated  sentences  might  chance  to  absorb. 
This  fact  becomes  more  apparent  in  an  extended  reading.  The 
conviction  grows  that,  like  Sidney  a  century  later,  Caxton  has 
hit  upon  the  participle  as  a  means  of  splicing  a  loose  organi¬ 
zation  into  a  semblance  of  continuity.  The  prominent  feature 
is  perhaps  the  recurrent  combination  Verb-Participle  ( V-Pt ) 
(“  .  .  .  women  followed  her  weeping  .  .  .”),  found  in  sentences 
17,  44,  57,  66,  69,  78,  97— making  in  all  10  instances,  some¬ 
times  two  being  present  in  one  period.  In  the  body  of  the 
Recuyell  this  combination  occurs  numbers  of  times.  On  p. 
100  of  H.  Oskar  Sommer’s  reprint  is  this  sentence:  “[Jupiter] 
made  suche  affray  unto  his  adversaryes  .  brekyng  their  helmes 
and  hewyng  their  harnoys  .  .  .  “And  he  spak  gladly  and 


31The  element  of  position  affects  more  than  prepositional  phrases.  It 
appears  in  sentence  elements  inverted  from  their  natural  order.  In  a 
sentence  beginning,  for  instance,  with  its  object,  or  its  complement,  or  its 
adverbial  phrase,  we  must  ask  how  such  inversion  affects  the  total  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  reader,  and  what  its  relation  is  to  the  actual  structure. 
Moreover,  if,  out  of  a  conscious  effort  to  ornament  the  “vulgar”  prose  in 
common  use,  an  author  divides  elements  naturally  in  juxtaposition  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  Subject-Verb,  Verb-Object),  and  inserts  a  modifying  word  or 
phrase  or  clause  in  this  transposed  position,  he  has  altered  the  character 
of  that  sentence.  Today  writers  unconsciously  invert  and  insert  as  the 
result  of  a  practice  which  originated  long  ago  among  our  early  literary 
leaders,  who  aimed  to  cultivate  the  common  prose  in  this  way.  What  was 
then  artificial  in  the  extreme  has  today  become  in  numerous  prose  formu¬ 
las  the  only  accepted  idiom.  We  know  that  the  syntax  of  the  older  per¬ 
iods  follows  quite  closely  the  drift  of  mental  images;  the  parts  fit  together 
as  if  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  On  the  other  hand,  modern 
syntax,  fettered  by  logic,  assumes  an  artificial  character,  and  a  tradi¬ 
tional  form,  which,  as  Professor  Kellner  ( Historical  Outlines  of  English 
Syntax,  p.  9)  says,  is  a  long  way  from  being  “a  true  mirror  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  mind.  Alfred  changes  his  construction  in  consequence  of 
every  change  going  on  in  his  mind,  while  in  a  modern  author  the  flow  of 
ideas  is  checked  by  the  ready  pattern  of  the  syntactical  construction.” 
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devysed  with  good  will  coveyting  Instantly  to  be  with  her/” 
(p.  109)  ;  “Juno  was  in  doubte  and  began  to  fcle  the  first 
sparklis  of  Ielousie  castyng  Infynyte  curses  .  .  (p.  109). 

V-Pt  is  an  early  formula,  not  unknown  in  late  middle  English ; 
it  is  found  in  Malory ;  the  stock  example  is  King  Uther  Pen- 
dragon’s  message  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall :  “And  the  duke 
was  called  the  duke  of  Tyntagil/  and  so  by  means  kyng  Vther 
send  for  this  duk/  chargyng  hym  to  bryng  his  wyf  with  hym/ 
for  she  was  called  a  fair  lady/  and  a  passynge  wyse/  and  her 
name  was  called  Igrayne/”32  It  will  be  seen  that  the  present 
participle  is  used  in  these  cases  as  the  equivalent  of  a  coordi¬ 
nating  verb  in  a  compound  predicate.  Whether  the  resulting 
avoidance  of  a  full  coordination  came  about  from  a  conscious 
desire  to  alleviate  monotony,  or  fortuitously  from  a  literal 
translation  of  a  foreign  idiom,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  the 
probability  is  with  the  latter.  The  formula,  not  infrequent 
among  modern  writers,  may  well  be  a  descendant  of  the  Old 
French  idiom  found  centuries  ago,  a  good  example  of  which 
may  be  cited  from  La  Chastelaine  de  Vergi: 

ainsi  s’en  sont  parlant  venu 
la  dont  il  estoient  meii/3 

A  second  typical  instance  occurs  in  the  Vair  Palefroi : 

Et  la  pucele  aloit  rnenant 

le  plus  sages  c'on  ot  eslit.34 

Chretien  de  Troyes’  Eric  and  Enid  affords  a  number,  of  which 
the  following  are  illustrative : 


“Le  Morte  IJarthur  by  Syr  Thomas  Malory;  the  original  edition  of 
William  Caxton  now  reprinted  and  edited  with  an  introduction  and  glos¬ 
sary,  by  H.  Oskar  Sommer,  I,  35,  II.  5-7;  (leaf  18,  recto,  Capitulum  primum). 
Cf.  also  Kellner’s  introduction  to  the  EETS  edition  of  Caxton’s  Blanchardyn 
and  Eglantine,  Vol.  58,  Extra  Series,  Sec.  34,  pp.  lxxiv-lxxv,  interesting  in 
this  connection. 

“La  Chastelaine  de  Vergi,  edite  par  Gaston  Raynaud,  deuxieme  edition 
revue  par  Lucien  Foulet  (Paris,  1012),  p.  16,  11.  507-508. 

ZiLe  Vair  Palefroi,  II.  998-999,  quoted  in  Lucien  Foulet,  Petite  Syntax 
de  L’Aneien  Francais,  (Paris,  1919),  p.  82.  sec.  110.  Foulet  notes  that,  in 
French,  “  ‘Aloit  rnenant’  equivant  presque  a:  menoit.” 
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Mout  covoitent  le  palefroi 

Que  Enide  va  chevauchant. 

Biaus  sire,  ou  pansez  vos? 

Ci  vienent  poignant  apres  vos 

Troi  chevalier  qui  mout  vos  chacent.35 

We  conclude  these  examples  with  four  from  Le  Roman  de  la 
Rose  (Jean  de  Meung)  : 

Et  vont  tragent  les  grans  pitances. 

Et  povrete  vont  pree chant, 

Et  les  grans  rechesces  peschant. 

Tu  vas  preechant  povrete. 

Et  les  z’ont  par  l’air  charpissant  .  .  ,36 

In  general  Caxton  prefers  to  place  his  participles  after  the 
noun  modified ;  this  seems  true  both  in  past  and  present  forms. 

Connectives :  The  connecting  elements  of  sentences,  and 
especially  of  Caxton’s  sentences,  are  of  more  than  passing 
interest. 

(1)  Of  the  first  group  of  20  sentences,  all  but  three  have 
an  initial  or  inter-sentential  connective.  There  are  29  in¬ 
ternal  connectives,  8  clustered  in  sentence  7,  and  7  in  sentence 
13.  The  subordinate  connectives  total  70,  a  number  which,  of 
course,  is  and  should  be  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the 
subordinate  clauses  (78).  (The  discrepancy  is  due  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  clauses  introduced  without  a  connective.)  Three 
codrdinate  expressions  are  found  in  the  same  group.  In  the 
entire  hundred  sentences,  the  totals  are,  initial  67,  internal  97, 


35Kristian  von  Troyes,  Erec  und  Enide,  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Wendelin 
Loerster  (Halle,  a.  S.,  1896),  pp.  73,  74;  II.  2800-2801,  and  2845-2847  respec¬ 
tively. 

MChrestomathie  du  Moyen-Age  par  L.  Cledat  (Paris,  n.  d.),  pp.  201,  202, 

227. 

Professor  C.  A.  Smith  ( Studies  in  English  Syntax,  p.  57)  does  not  hazard 
a  ;uess  as  to  how  old  the  use  of  the  present  participle  as  a  coordinating 
verb  in  a  compound  predicate  may  be.  He  finds  no  example  before  the  one 
I  have  cited  from  Malory.  It  is  his  belief  that  this  coordinating  use 
“doubtless  grew  out  of  the  appositive  use.”  (p.  57).  This  suggestion  is,  of 
course,  as  good  as  any;  but  it  is  very  likely  that  the  OF.  idiom  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  a  possible  stimulus  to  its  growth  in  English. 
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subordinate  374  (cf.  the  total  number  of  subordinate  clauses, 
394),  and  coordinate  21.  Until  these  results  are  compared 
with  those  of  the  writers  of  later  centuries,  their  full  signifi¬ 
cance  is  not  evident.37  It  may  be  observed  that  Caxton  uses 
an  extraordinary  number  of  initial  connectives,  7  out  of  every 
10  sentences  being  so  introduced.38 

(2)  And  is  far  and  away  the  most  frequent  as  an  initial 
connective;  with  it  are  often  combined  forthwith  ( and  forth¬ 
with),  afterward,  thus,  also,  so,  and  various  adverbial  expres¬ 
sions.  Following  and  in  frequency  comes  for;  others  are  few. 
Among  internal  connectives,  and  again  leads  the  list,  followed 
by  various  combinations  built  upon  it,  and  also  being  almost  as 
much  used;  others  very  numerous  are  but,  wherefore,  there¬ 
fore,  peradventure,  or  else,  yet.  Of  the  fact  that  the  subordi¬ 
nate  connective  is  a  word  which  is  placed  at  the  point  de  ren¬ 
contre  of  two  word  groups  in  order  to  link  them  in  a  specific 
and  coherent  relation,  Caxton  had  only  the  pioneer’s  idea.  His 
subordinate  connectives  have  the  archaic  flavor,  particularly 
evident  in  for  so  moche  as  (Caxton’s  translation  of  the  French 


37Here  is  a  condensed  comparison  of  the  connective  usage  of  eight 


writers  from  1474  to 

1850,  based 

on  uniform  sections  of  prose 

(100  sen- 

tences) : 

Initial 

Internal 

Subordinate 

Coordinate 

Caxton:  Prefaces 

67 

97 

374 

21 

Lyly:  Euphues 

11 

55 

132 

44 

Sidney:  Arcadia 

27 

118 

358 

28 

Sidney:  Defense  of 

Poesy 

46 

74 

239 

35 

Bacon:  Essays  (ed. 

1625) 

33 

54 

138 

18 

Dryden:  Essay  of  Dram.  Poesy 

25 

113 

333 

25 

Dryden :  Preface  to 

the  Fables 

12 

74 

179 

12 

Addison:  Spectator 

Papers 

2 

57 

200 

20 

Johnson:  The  Rambler 

17 

60 

264 

13 

Johnson:  Lives  of  the  Poets 

5 

57 

163 

3 

Macaulay:  Essay  on 

Milton 

16 

27 

83 

2 

MCaxton’s  connectives  run  thus  (100 

sentences  tabulated  in 

groups  of 

20) : 

Initial 

Internal 

Subordinate 

Coordinate 

(  1-  20) 

17 

29 

70 

3 

(21-  40) 

13 

14 

65 

2 

(41-  60) 

12 

11 

68 

5 

(61-  80) 

14 

26 

99 

4 

(81-100) 

11 

17 

72 

7 

(  1-100)  67  97  374 
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pour  ce  que),  to  thende  that,  after  that  he  .  .  ,  among  the 
which,  because  that  he  .  .  ,  whereon,  whereto,  whereof,  howbeit, 
wherefore  that  I  to  the  intent  that,  which  that  he  ,  etc. 
Another  indication  of  the  early  time  is  seen  in  the  indiscrim¬ 
inate  use  of  that  to  signify  a  number  of  subordinate  relations. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Caxton  is  here  showing  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  French  que.  In  sentence  50  (Pollard,  p.  233), 
for  instance,  occur  four  thats  in  succession,  the  first  intro¬ 
ducing  a  substantive,  the  second  a  relative,  the  third  and  fourth 
a  result  clause.  Coordinate  connectives  are  likewise  archaic : 
ne  .  .  .  ne,  not  .  .  .  ne,  never  .  .  .  ne,  nothing  .  .  .  ne,  in  like  zvise 
.  .  .  in  like  wise.  .  .  . 

(3)  It  is  clear  that  the  sum  total  of  the  effect  of  Caxton’s 
prose  is  in  considerable  part  the  result  of  his  connectives, 
which,  in  turn,  bear  the  impress  of  his  age  and  of  the  prose 
before  him.  (a)  His  lavish  inter-sentential  hooks  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  former  time  when  everything  was  coordinate, 
when  men  made  no  logical  connections  for  themselves  but  de¬ 
pended  on  signposts  and  arrows  along  the  route,  (b)  The 
number  of  his  internal  connectives,  though  not  as  great  as  it 
otherwise  would  have  been,  still  bulks  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  writer  after  him  except  Sidney  and  Dryden.  (c)  The  un¬ 
familiar  atmosphere  which  we  feel  in  his  prose  is  due  not  to 
its  structure  alone  but  to  the  archaism  of  its  connectives. 
All  in  all  we  must  assign  to  them  as  causes  much  of  the  primitive 
character  of  Caxton’s  sentence. 

Recurrent  Features,  Prose  Formulas,  Structural 
Habits.39 

(1)  The  Redundant  Which:  “Socrates  spared  the  sooth  and 
wrote  of  women  more  than  truth;  which  I  cannot  think  that  so 
true  a  man  ...  as  Socrates  was  should  .  .  .”  (Pollard,  p.  219)  ;40 

“In  a  general  survey  it  becomes  evident  that  as  we  pass  from  century 
to  century  certain  culminations  of  structure  have  been  found  effective; 
others,  as  psychological  “kinks”  that  the  mind  did  not  take  happily  to, 
have  worked  out  of  the  language.  The  fact  that  the  more  irregular  recur¬ 
rent  features  of  the  older  prose  (as  seen  for  example  in  Caxton)  gradually 
disappear  as  we  near  modern  times  is,  in  itself,  instructive. 

“Page  references  in  parentheses  are  to  A.  W.  Pollard,  Fifteenth  Century 
Prose  and  Verse. 

For  a  good  supplementary  reference  to  this  section  see  Dr.  Leon 
Kellner’s  introduction  to  the  EETS  edition  of  Caxton’s  Blanchardyn  and 
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“Thus  endeth  this  book  .  .  .  which  that  Boecius  made  .  . 

(p.  222)  ;  “For  I  find  many  of  the  said  books  which  writers 
have  abridged  it,  and  many  things  left  out .  .  (p.  233).  Close¬ 

ly  related  to  the  redundant  which  construction  is  the  curious 
use  of  the  redundant  that  as  it  appears  on  p.  221 : 

I  have  set  these  said  dictes  and  sayings  apart  in  the  end  of  this 
book,  to  the  intent  that  if  my  said  lord  or  any  other  person,  whatsoever 
he  or  she  be  that  shall  read  or  hear  it,  that  if  they  be  not  well  pleased 
withal,  that  they  with  a  pen  race  it  out,  or  else  rend  the  leaf  out  of  the 
book. 

For  the  original  purpose  connective,  Caxton  writes  “to  the 
intent  that then,  in  his  anxiety  to  uphold  its  force  through 
the  material  intervening  before  he  adds  the  remainder  of 
the  purpose  clause,  he  puts  in  two  purely  redundant  thats. 
The  sentence  indicates  a  growing  self-consciousness  in 
structural  form  and  a  conscious  attempt  to  achieve  clear¬ 
ness. 

(2)  (a)  Double  Subject  or  Redundant  (Supplement¬ 

ary)  Pronoun:41  “Oh!  when  I  remember  the  noble  Romans, 
that  for  the  common  weal  of  the  city  of  Rome  they  spent  not 
only  their  moveable  goods  but  they  put  their  bodies  and  lives 
in  jeopardy  and  to  the  death,  as  by  many  a  noble  example  we 
may  see  in  the  acts  of  Romans,  as  of  the  two  noble  Scipios, 
African  and  Asian,  Actilius,  and  many  others.”  (p.  227). 
Omission  of  subject  (frequently  a  personal  pronoun)  of  main 
clause :  “And  for  so  much  as  this  book  was  new  and  late  made 
and  drawn  into  French,  and  never  seen  it  in  our  English  tongue 
.  .  .”  (“I”  omitted  as  subject)  (p.  214).  The  clause  is  of  a 


Eglantine  (c.  1489),  Vol.  58,  Extra  Series,  pp.  v  IT.  Cf.  especially  pp. 
xxx,  xxxii,  xxxviii,  lxxiv.  lxxxvi,  ei,  cviii,  cx. 

"See  Kellner,  op.  cit.,  p.  xxxi,  for  further  examples  of  the 
pleonastic  use  of  the  personal  pronoun.  Cases  of  omission  of  the  personal 
pronoun,  frequently  as  subject,  rarely  as  object,  are  cited  ibid.,  pp  xxxiii-iv. 
Examples  of  which  as  connective-demonstrative  are  listed  ibid.,  pp.  xxxviii- 
xxxix. 

In  the  tale  of  Raoul  Cambrai  found  in  the  Gestes,  Particulieres,  Chres- 
tomathie  du  Moyen-Age,  par  L.  Cledat,  p.  128,  xve  find  a  clear  case  of 
the  redundant  pronoun  representing  a  double  object: 

“Tot  nostre  vivre  et  tot  nostre  mengier 
De  cel  autel  le  couvient  repairier,  .  .” 
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parenthetical  nature  here,  making  the  result  particularly  ambigu¬ 
ous.  “And  forthwith  took  pen  and  ink,  and  began  bodly  to  run 
forth  as  blind  Bayard  in  this  present  work.  .  (p.  214)  ;  “And 

also  desired  me,  that  done,  to  put  the  said  book  in  imprint.”  (p. 
219).  This  is  the  full  sentence;  it  can  be  fused  to  the  preceeding 
sentence  neither  by  rhetoric  nor  by  punctuation.  It  is  flagrantly 
incoherent,  a  sudden  snap-back  to  a  construction  deep  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence.  In  all  cases  of  omission  of  subject,  it  is 
clear  that  the  sentence  is  what  is  called  today  “incomplete.” 
(c)  Omission  of  main  verb:  “And  afterward  when  I  remem¬ 
bered  .  .  (for  this  sentence,  complete,  see  p.  34,  sent.  6). 
This  six  clause  period  begins  with  the  “when”  but  never  gets  to 
the  concluding  “then”  which  would  introduce  a  main  verb.  “And 
after  their  tales  which  be  of  nobleness,  wisdom,  gentleness, 
mirth,  and  also  of  very  holiness  and  virtue,  wherein  he  finish- 
eth  this  said  book,  which  book  I  have  diligently  overseen  and 
duly  examined,  to  that  end  it  be  made  according  unto  his  own 
making.”  (p.  233).  The  context  indicates  that  we  should  read 
the  initial  “and  after”  as  “and  afterwards.” 

(3)  Which  as  a  “connective-demonstrative”  (cf.  the  Latin), 

equivalent  to  the  modern  this:  Which  Boecius  was  an  excellent 
author  .  .  .”  (p.  222)  ;  “Which  book  I  saw  over  .  .  .”  (p.  222)  ; 
“In  which  book  I  had  great  pleasure  .  .  (p.  219) ;  “Which 

book  I  present  unto  the  high  born  .  .  .”  (p.  219).  “Which  book” 
is  Caxton’s  stock  way  of  translating  the  French  “quel  livre”; 
it  would  appear  that  his  translating  habits  have  in  part  carried 
over  into  his  own  prefaces.  This  use  of  which  may  be  with 
other  nouns :  “For  which  causes  so  evident  my  said  Lord,  as  I 
suppose,  thought  it  was  not  .  .  .”  (p.  219). 

(4)  The  Relative  (usually  which  or  whom)  used  to  refer  to 
antecedents  in  a  preceding  sentence :  “Great  thanks  .  .  .  unto 
the  clerks,  poets,  and  historiographs  .  .  .  whom  we  should  not 
have  known  if  they  had  not  left  to  us  their  monuments  written. 
Among  whom  ...  we  ought  .  .  .”  (p.  222)  ;  “.  .  .  many  and 
divers  gentlemen.  To  whom  I  answered  .  .  .”  (p.  233).  We 
should  remember  that  Caxton  had  no  idea  what  the  sentence 
standard  was  to  become.  There  being  none  recognized  at  the 
time,  he  made  his  own.  There  is,  of  course,  no  valid  reason 
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beyond  tradition  and  common  usage  why  one  should  not  begin 
a  sentence  with  a  relative  connective.  There  was,  moreover, 
at  the  time,  abundant  opportunity  for  the  influence  of  the  Latin 
construction  to  operate  in  the  introduction  of  the  relative  use 
noted  in  (3)  and  (4). 

(5)  Economy  of  Subjects:  one  subject  is  sometimes  made 
to  serve  for  several  main  clauses.  Caxton,  like  the  Elizabethans 
later,  seems  to  have  disapproved  of  the  repetition  which  we 
today  consider  necessary  in  the  second  of  two  clauses  connected 
by  a  relative  or  a  conjunction.  Hence  we  have  such  con¬ 
structions  as  these:  “Which  Boecius  was  an  excellent  author 
of  divers  books,  craftily  and  curiously  made  in  prose  and 
metre ;  and  also  had  [  ]  translated  divers  books  out 

of  Greek  into  Latin,  and  had  been  senator  of  that  noble  and 
famous  city  Rome ;  and  also  his  two  sons  senators  for  their 
prudence  and  wisdom.”  (p.  222).  “There  was  a  noble  clerk 
named  Pogius  of  Florence,  and  [  ]  was  secretary  to 

Pope  Eugene  .  .  .”  (p.  228).  “I  shall  think  my  labour  well 
employed,  and  whereas  there  is  default  that  she  arette  it  to 
the  simpleness  of  my  cunning  which  is  full  small  in  this  be¬ 
half ;  and  [  ]  require  and  pray  all  .  .  .”  (p.  215). 

“.  .  .  therefore  I  have  practised  ...  to  ordain  this  said  book  in 
print,  after  the  manner  and  form  as  ye  may  here  see,  and 
]  is  not  written  with  pen  and  ink  as  other  books  be 
.  .  .”  (p.  216).  Sometimes  the  economy  is  carried  a  step  fur¬ 
ther,  and  the  subject  discussed  in  a  preceding  sentence  is  made 
to  carry  over  into  the  following,  no  other  subject  being  furnish¬ 
ed :  (the  antecedent  is  “this  said  book”),  “And  treateth  of  the 
noble  acts  .  .  .”  (p.  237)  ;  (antecedent,  “I  dare  plainly  say 
.  .  .”),  “Always  not  presuming  to  put  and  set  them  in  my  Lord’s 
book  .  .  .  humbly  requiring  all  them  .  .  .”  (p.  220).  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  these  examples  that  the  reader  must  supply  as  sub¬ 
ject  or  as  antecedent  for  a  subject  the  outstanding  noun  of 
the  sentence  before.  The  habit  of  sprinkling  main  verbs  gen¬ 
erously  through  a  long  subordinate  structure,  all  referring  to 
one  subject  at  the  beginning,  leads  to  a  looseness  which  no  in¬ 
tegrating  device  can  overcome.  It  is  often  difficult,  moreover, 
to  assign  the  main  verbs  to  their  proper  clauses,  or  to  supply  the 
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proper  subject  for  a  lone  verb.  Caxton  sometimes  appears  to 
resort  to  verbs  as  convenient  springboards  from  which  to 
launch  off  into  another  flight  of  involved  prose.  If  the  flight 
be  a  new  period,  we  have  a  headless  sentence. 

(6)  Pairings  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  a  stock  habit 
observable  in  nearly  every  sentence :  “the  said  language  ornate 
and  fair,”  “of  whom  the  body  and  corpse  lieth,”  “not  spread  ne 
known  as  it  is  digne  and  worthy,  for  the  erudition  and  learning 
as  such  as  be  ignorant  and  not  knowing  of  it,  at  request  of  a 
singular  friend  and  gossip  of  mine,  I,  William  Caxton,  have 
done  my  devoir  and  pain  .  .  .  that  it  shall  profit  much  people  to 
the  weal  and  health  of  their  souls,  and  for  to  learn  to  have  and 
keep  ...  I  desire  and  require  .  .  .”  (p.  223)  ;  “when  I  performed 
and  accomplished  divers  works  and  histories,”  “what  work  to 
begin  and  put  forth,”  “to  render  and  give  accounts,”  “to  incite 
and  exhort  men  and  women  to  keep  them  from  sloth  and  idle¬ 
ness,”  (p.  225)  ;  “I  may  achieve  and  accomplish  it  unto  his 
laud  and  glory,  and  to  the  erudition  and  learning  .  .  .”  “And  I 
require  and  beseech  all  such  that  find  fault  or  error,  that 
of  their  charity  they  correct  and  amend  it  .  .  .”  (p.  229)  ; 

“to  oversee  and  correct  this  said  book,  and  to  address  and  ex¬ 
pound  ...”  (p.  241).  Much  as  he  admires  Chaucer’s  compact¬ 
ness  of  phrasing,  Caxton  himself  fails  to  “eschew  prolixity.” 
Professor  Krapp  is  right  in  saying,  “He  has  only  one  device  for 
elevating  his  style,  and  that  is  the  multiplication  of  words  .  .  . 
He  escapes  the  monotony  and  simplicity  of  the  medieval  nar¬ 
rative  style,  but  he  does  so  at  the  expense  often  of  being  ob¬ 
scure,  labored,  and  clumsy.42  Caxton’s  “feeling  for  the 
heaping  of  words  as  an  element  of  dignity  in  style”  may  be 
well  exemplified  in  his  Prologue  to  the  Eneydos  (pp.  239  ff.  in 
Pollard).  We  must  not,  of  course,  forget  that  tautology  was  a 
device  used  by  all  translators  from  Trevisa  to  Caxton.  Peri- 


42George  Philip  Krapp,  The  Rise  of  English  Literary  Prose,  p.  279. 

On  the  whole  Caxton’s  syntax  is  nearer  Chaucer  than  Shakespeare. 
There  is  a  more  marked  relationship  between  his  prose  and  that  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  than  that  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  In  reading  Caxton’s 
books,  the  general  impression,  as  has  been  said,  resembles  very  much  that 
received  by  reading  The  Tales  of  Melibeus  or  even  Mandeoille.  The  results 
of  a  minute  analysis  agree  with  that  impression.  Cf.  Kellner,  op.  cit.,  in¬ 
troduction,  sec.  49,  p.  cix. 
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phrastic  expressions  by  which  to  insure  an  understanding  and 
an  intelligible  reading  of  the  French-into-English  translation 
became  so  customary  as  to  harden  into  a  fashion.  What  was  at 
first  a  sheer  necessity  became  a  device  for  ornamentation. 
Caxton  has  carried  it  over  into  his  original  prefaces. 

(7)  A  minor  division  of  elements  by  modifiers,  hardly  due 

to  a  desire  for  making  elegant  the  language,  but  rather  to  a  lack 
of  skill  and  rhetorical  sense  :  “.  .  .  by  whose  sepulchre  is  written 
on  a  table  hanging  on  a  pillar  his  epitaph  .  .  (p.  223)  ;  “to 

my  copy,  and  by  me  was  nothing  added  ne  minished.”  (p.  233)  ; 
“And  I  according  to  my  copy  have  down  set  it  in  print.  .  .” 
(p.  236)  ;  “I  sitting  in  my  study  .  .  .  happened  that  to  my  hand 
came  a  little  book  .  .  .”  (p.  239).  Here  we  have  not  only  the 
omission  of  the  impersonal  subject  to  the  verb  “happened”  but 
a  complete  inversion  in  the  substantive  clause  following  the 
clumsy  verbal  construction. 

(8)  Archaic  diction ,  increasing  the  impression  of  strange¬ 
ness  and  uncouthness  of  structure.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  numerous  expressions  like  “forasmoche  as,”  “to  thende  that;” 
other  idioms,  many  patently  carried  over  from  the  Old  French, 
occur,  such  as  “for  to  beware”  (p.  237),  “to  proceed  forth” 
(p.  237),  “did  do  show”  (p.  240)  ;  third  person  singular  pres¬ 
ent  verbs  often  have  the  ending  -eth;  the  form  “be”  is  com¬ 
monly  used  in  the  indicative ;  “ne”  paired  in  negatives ;  Cax- 
tonian  diction  after  the  style  of  “governaunce”  (Fr.  “gouver- 
naunce”),  “in  gree”  (French  “en  gre”),  and  “in  thank”  (p. 
242).  Blades  ( Biography ,  p.  178)  gives  interesting  parallel 
columns  of  Caxton’s  literal  translations.  “Et  por  plus  clere- 
ment  proceder  en  ceste  ouure,”  Caxton  translates  “And  for 
more  clearly  to  proceed  in  this  work.” 

(9)  Caxton  sometimes  loses  his  grasp  on  the  sentence  pat¬ 
tern  with  which  he  begins,  and  ends  his  period  with  a  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  one.  Consider  this  sentence : 

And  forasmuch  as  idleness  is  so  much  blamed,  as  saith  Saint 
Bernard,  the  mellifluous  doctor,  that  she  is  mother  of  lies  and  step- 
dame  of  virtues,  arid  it  is  she  that  overthroweth  strong  men  into  sin, 
quencheth  virtue,  nourisheth  pride,  and  maketh  the  way  ready  to  go 
to  hell;  and  John  Cassiodorus  saith  that  the  thought  of  him  that  is  idle 
thinketh  on  none  other  thing  but  on  licorous  meats  and  viands  for  his 
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belly ;  and  the  holy  Saint  Bernard  aforesaid  saith  in  an  epistle,  when 
the  time  shall  come  that  it  shall  behove  us  to  render  and  give  accounts 
of  our  idle  time,  what  reason  may  we  render  or  what  answer  shall  we 
give  when  in  idleness  is  none  excuse;  and  Prosper  saith  that  whosoever 
liveth  in  idleness  liveth  in  manner  of  a  dumb  beast,  (p.  225.) 

The  welcome  “therefore”  which  would  let  us  down  in  satis¬ 
factory  relief  from  the  state  of  expectancy  to  which  we  have 
been  roused  by  his  stately  “forasmuch  as,”  never  comes,  and 
we  meet  the  full  stop  with  that  peculiarly  “flat”  sensation  which 
such  a  construction  always  gives.  Exactly  the  same  thing  oc¬ 
curs  in  sentence  6  (given  in  full,  ante,  p.  34)  ;  in  this  case  he 
launches  forth  with  a  promising  “when,”  but  something  dis¬ 
tracts  his  attention  en  route,  and  he  never  gets  around  to  the 
concluding  “then”.  The  following  sentence  illustrates  the  same 
fault : 

And  forasmuch  as  he  withstood  to  his  power  the  tyranny  of  The- 
odoric,  then,  Emperor-,  and  would  have  defended  the  said  city  and 
senate  from  his  wicked  hands,  whereupon  he  was  convicted  and  put  in 
prison ;  in  which  prison  he  made  this  foresaid  book  of  consolation  for 
his  singular  comfort.,  (p.  222.) 

Here,  merely  because  of  a  superfluous  “whereupon,”  his 
thought  takes  three  leaps,  the  third  of  which  is  hopelessly  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  initial  causal  connective.  The  next  sentence, 
however,  tries  it  all  over  again,  and  attains  a  definite  apodosis. 

But  Caxton  does  not  always  lose  his  grip :  in  some  cases  he 
gives  evidence  of  a  dawning,  genuine,  sentence  sense,  a  desire 
to  perfect  his  initial  plan.  In  a  sentence  beginning  “And  be¬ 
cause  I  see  that  .  .  .”  (p.  228),  he  enters  into  a  mass  of  pre¬ 
liminary  material  about  a  hundred  words  in  length;  then, 
glancing  back  along  the  line  and  seeing  the  intricacy  and  loose¬ 
ness  of  it  all.  he  gathers  up  the  whole  unwieldy  mass  of  be¬ 
ginning  clauses  with  that  time-honored  method  of  integration, 
one  inclusive  reference  clause,  reading,  “ — O  blessed  Lord, 
when  I  remember  this  I  am  all  abashed  .  .  .”  Modern  prose  is 
on  its  way. 

Summary 

Caxton’s  prose  sentence  is  of  the  “Journeyman”  character, 
of  a  type  calculated  to  convey  his  meaning  in  a  manner  as  in- 
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telligible  as  his  particular  skill  in  rhetoric  was  able  to  make  it. 
It  is  evident  that  his  rhetorical  skill  was  not  advanced ;  but  he 
made  an  earnest  attempt  at  a  serviceable  prose  which  often 
falls  below,  and  sometimes  rises  above,  its  norm.  He  could  be 
very  wooden ;  his  outline  of  chapter  divisions  in  his  edition  of 
Malory’s  Lc  Morte  Darthur  lapses  into  a  most  mechanical  series 
with  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  variety ;  where  it  is  convenient, 
he  plays  safe.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  relates  an  anecdote 
like  that  of  the  dean  and  the  poor  parson  in  the  epilogue  to 
Aesop  (Pollard,  pp.  230-231),  he  becomes  direct  and  almost 
vigorous,  with  a  quaint  conversational  vivacity  that  sits  odd 
among  his  great  structures.  For  the  moment  he  drops  his 
endless  strings  of  clauses  and  writes  a  simple  coordinate  prose 
which  is  a  relief  to  read.  This  is  the  exception. 

Caxton  marks  the  first  step  in  a  conscious,  unintermittent  ef¬ 
fort  to  “improve”  English  prose  of  the  near-modern  type.  He 
felt  the  inferiority  of  his  English  instrument  and  the  superiority 
of  the  French.  He  struggled  to  express  himself  adequately  in 
a  prose  made  largely  by  himself.  Though  the  degree  in  which 
he  succeeded  may  have  been  small,  he  began  and  sent  forward 
a  movement  toward  “cultivation”  which  has  grown  stronger  with 
the  years.  The  drab  and  sombre  colors  of  Middle  English  be¬ 
come  brighter ;  there  is  a  growth  in  variety  of  expression ;  there 
is  a  stimulus  to  achieve  definite  rhetoric  and  a  settled  structure. 
When  Caxton  feels  vaguely  that  French  is  a  fair  language  and 
that,  as  he  writes  it,  his  own  is  not,  a  desire  for  better  things 
has  sprung  up,  and  progress  is  under  way. 

In  structure,  we  are  still  at  the  beginning  of  things.  Sentence 
instinct,  the  subconscious  desire  to  express  a  single  thought  in 
complete  and  intelligible  form,  was  rudimentary  at  the  opening 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  primitive  sentence  sense  led  na¬ 
turally  to  numerous  violations  of  sentence  structure.  Upon 
the  norm  of  Subject  plus  Predicate  Caxton  practices  curtail¬ 
ments  and  expansions,  redundancies  and  inversions,  until  the 
norm  is  no  more.  At  times  it  cracks  under  the  weight  of 
mere  mass ;  at  times  it  is  hidden  under  a  confusion  of  elements ; 
at  times  it  is  not  there  at  all.  Caxton  is  an  example  of  a  writer 
who  indulges  in  flocks  of  clauses,  not  out  of  a  wish  to  write 
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Latin  periods  into  English,  but  because  he  knew  not  what  else 
to  do  to  squeeze  all  his  thoughts  in.  From  his  habits  of  putting 
the  sentence  together,  we  see  a  growing  element  of  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  from  which  in  later  writers  an  increasing  ease  and 
mastery  is  to  develop.  Henceforth,  not  merely  substance  but 
form  in  writing  is  to  command  attention ;  prose  is  to  be  more 
than  a  mere  vehicle  of  information.  The  beauty  and  servicea¬ 
bility  of  its  structure  is  destined  to  become  a  subject  of  wide 
interest. 

That  Caxton  made  a  sincere  effort  toward  a  working  prose, 
and  an  intelligent  sentence  arrangement,  no  one  can  deny.  In 
his  time  English  prose  had  freed  itself  from  inflections  and 
had  come  into  an  abundant  use  of  prepositions  and  auxiliary 
verbs,  a  fact  which  gave  an  added  flexibility  to  English  ex¬ 
pression  but  brought  with  it  the  disadvantage  of  looseness.  The 
fixed  word  order  of  Subject- Verb-Object  and  Subject-Verb- 
Complement,  resulting  from  the  loss  of  inflections,  made  for 
the  growth  of  structural  norms ;  but  men  did  not  yet  know  how 
to  manipulate  them  with  the  skill  that  only  generations  of  prac¬ 
tice  could  bring.  If  we  smile  today  at  the  efforts  William 
Caxton  made  to  load  his  assertions  and  exclamations  into  bales 
much  too  large,  we  need  only  put  ourselves  back  in  1490,  and 
hear  our  first  printer  speaking : 

“And  fain,”  he  says,  “would  I  satisfy  every  man,  and  so  to 
do  took  an  old  book  and  read  therein,  and  certainly  the  English 
was  so  rude  and  broad  that  I  could  not  well  understood  it.” 
(Preface  to  Eneydos.) 

We  look  upon  Caxton  as  Caxton  looked  upon  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  What  is  to  prevent  generations  five  hundred  years  hence 
from  commenting  upon  the  curious  rudeness  of  our  prose.'' 
Only  the  natural  limits  of  sentence  variety,  as  yet  not  dis¬ 
cerned. 


THE  HISTORICAL  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  THE 
PARLEMENT  OF  FOULES 


Mary  Esson  Reid 

Professor  Manly,  in  his  article  What  is  the  Parlement  of 
Fonles ?l *  has  pointed  out  some  difficulties  in  accepting  the  theory 
that  the  poem  refers  to  the  marriage  of  Richard  II  of  England 
and  Anne  of  Bohemia,  which  took  place  in  1382.  His  argu¬ 
ments  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  astronomical  allusion  of  lines  117  and  118,  where, 
addressing  Venus,  Chaucer  says, 

As  wisly  as  I  saw  thee  north-north  west, 

When  I  began  my  sweven  for  to  wrytey 

precludes,  if  taken  at  face  value,  the  dating  of  the  poem  at  any 
time  in  the  year  1381,  when  Anne’s  answer  to  Richard’s  pro¬ 
posal  was  still  in  doubt.  But  if  Chaucer  wrote  the  poem  after 
the  marriage  of  Richard  and  Anne,  why  did  he  leave  the 
choice  of  the  suitor  unsettled? 

2.  The  descriptions  of  the  principals  given  in  the  poem  do 
not  fit  the  historical  personages  to  whom  the  Richard-Anne 
theory  refers  them.  At  the  time  of  the  marriage  Anne  was  on¬ 
ly  fourteen,  Richard  thirteen,  Friedrich  of  Meissen  eleven,  and 
Charles  of  France  twelve. 

But  I  cannot  see  that  these  objections  are  absolutely  valid. 
While  Chaucer  represents  the  formel  as  being  undecided  which 
of  her  three  suitors  to  choose,3  he  has  both  Nature  herself  and 
the  tercel  chosen  to  represent  the  birds  of  prey  advise  the  formel 


1Studien  zur  Englischen  Pliilologie  (ed.  Morsbach,  Halle),  L  (1913), 
278-290. 

;The  line  references  throughout  the  paper  are  to  the  poems  as  printed  in 
The  Student’s  Chaucer,  edited  by  Professor  Skeat,  Oxford. 

zParlement  of  Foules,  11.  647  fT. 
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very  strongly  to  accept  the  first  of  the  three  tercels.4  The  throw¬ 
ing  of  the  emphasis  on  one  of  three  possible  choices  is  one  of 
the  elements  in  the  story  which  distinguish  it  clearly  from 
similar  problem  stories.  This  has  been  fully  discussed  by 
Mr.  Farnham  in  his  articles  on  the  connection  between  The 
Parlement  of  Foules  and  certain  Eastern  tales.5  But  it  seems 
quite  possible  that  Chaucer,  writing  after  the  marriage,  would 
follow  the  facts  in  representing  Anne  as  hesitating  in  her 
choice,  but  so  throw  the  emphasis  of  the  poem  on  what  he 
knew  to  have  been  her  ultimate  decision  that  there  would  be 
no  doubt  left  as  to  the  outcome  of  her  deliberation. 

Again,  the  youth  of  the  four  principals  does  not  render 
Chaucer’s  courtly  descriptions  ridiculous.  A  king  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  in  Chaucer’s  day  was  by  no  means  so  immature 
as  a  high-school  freshman  to-day.  If  Richard  was  old  enough 
to  deal  with  the  Peasants’  Rebellion  in  1381,  he  was  also  old 
enough  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  terms  which  Chaucer  uses  here. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Anne  of  Bohemia,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  was  considered  old  enough  to  appoint  her  own  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  to  deal  with  Richard’s  proposal  of  marriage.6 

Professor  Manly  tends  to  class  The  Parlement  of  Foules  as 
merely  a  court  of  love  poem,  and  to  connect  it  with  a  cult  of 
St.  Valentine’s  Day.  But  the  existence  in  1382  of  such  a  cult, 
including  the  reading  aloud  of  a  poem  such  as  this,  has  not  yet 
been  absolutely  established.  Even  its  establishment  would  not 
preclude  the  possibility  of  an  historical  interpretation  of  the 
poem,  as  Professor  Emerson  has  pointed  out.7  Surely  the  poet 
who,  along  with  the  elements  of  courtly  love,  embodied  in  his 
poem  a  graceful  allegory  of  royal  life  would  be  all  the  more 
likely  to  win  the  applause  of  the  court.  The  poem,  whatever 
its  date,  is  distinctly  complimentary  to  Richard  in  the  terms  in 


4Parlement  of  Foules,  11.  547  ff.,  631  ff. 

5W.  E.  Farnham,  “The  Sources  of  Chaucers  Parlement  of  Foules,”  Pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  XXXII  (1917), 
492-518.  See  also  “The  Fowls  in  Chaucer’s  Parlement,”  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature,  No.  2  (1918),  pp.  340-366. 

5F.  M.  Pelzel,  Lebensgeschichie  des  romischen  und  bohmisehen  Konigs 
Wenceslaus  1  (Prag,  1788-90),  pp.  110-111. 

’O.  F.  Emerson,  “What  is  the  Parlement  of  Foules?”  Journal  of  English 
and  German  Philology,  XIII  (1914),  566-582. 
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which  he  is  mentioned,8  in  the  advice  given  by  Nature  to  the 
formel  to  choose  him,  and  in  the  representation  of  Charles  of 
France  as  his  rival. 

Miss  Rickert  also  finds  the  Richard- Anne  theory  untenable  :9 

1.  It  does  not  explain  the  divergence  from  the  dernande 
d'amour  type  in  the  weight  thrown  on  the  superiority  of  the 
first  tercel,  and  in  the  inclusive  ending. 

2.  It  does  not  explain  the  interweaving  of  satire  in  the  poem, 
which  appears  in  the  comments  of  the  lower  birds  on  the  course 
of  the  dispute.  Miss  Rickert  conceives  of  it  as  being  a  satire 
or  various  social  classes,  the  foides  of  ravyne  being  the  nobility, 
the  water-fowl  the  merchants,  the  seed-fowl  the  country  gentry 
with  opinions  dependent  on  those  of  the  nobility,  anl  the  worm- 
fowl  the  citizenry.  Such  satire  Miss  Rickert  connects  with 
the  political  poems  and  songs  of  Langland.  Gower,  and  Des- 
champs;  its  expression  in  this  case  she  calls  a  sort  of  bird 
House-of -Commons. 

3.  The  Richard-Anne  theory  is  not  at  oresent  supported  by 
historical  evidence. 

(a)  The  engagement  of  Anne  and  Friedrich  of  Meissen 
was  broken  in  1377  over  the  affair  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Mainz.  Friedrich’s  seizure  of  the  towns  of  Biix  and  Laun 
in  1397  points  not  to  the  fact  that  the  engagament  had  not  been 
broken  off,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  forfeit  money  had  not  been 
paid  when  it  was  broken  off. 

(b)  The  records  of  Valois  show  that  Wenceslaus  never  ac¬ 
tually  treated  with  Charles  VI  in  the  matter  of  the  marriage 
with  Anne. 

(c)  The  advice  of  Charles  V  of  France  on  his  death  bed. 
was  only  that  a  German,  not  necessarily  a  Bohemian,  alliance 
be  contracted  to  offset,  that  of  England. 

(d)  Froissart’s  report  regarding  the  Norman  ships  waiting 
to  seize  Anne  en  route  for  England  states  it  only  as  a  rumor ; 
the  vessels  were  those  of  pirates,  as  Charles  VI  was  at  peace 
with  England. 


sParlement  of  Foules,  11.  393  ff. 

9E.  Rickert,  “A  New  Interpretation  of  the  Parlement  of  Foules.”  Modern 
Philology.  XVIII  (1920),  1-29. 
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(e)  The  statement  of  Adam  of  Usk  about  the  negotiations 
between  Wenceslaus  and  Charles  VI  was  written  from  memory 
thirty-two  years  after  the  date,  and  the  papal  legate  of  whom 
Adam  of  Usk  speaks  had  heard  only  a  rumor  of  a  marriage 
between  Anne  and  Richard. 

The  total  finding  of  these  objections  is  that  the  only  evidence 
to  support  the  fact  of  the  suit  of  Charles  VI  for  the  hand  of 
Anne  of  Bohemia  was  the  despairing  hope  of  the  Clementists 
in  1380. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Miss  Rickert’s  objections  are  difficult  to 
support : 

1.  If  we  suppose  the  poem  to  have  been  written  in  1382 
(and  there  is  good  evidence  and  authority  for  it),10  we  have 
seen  how  both  the  indecision  of  the  formel  and  the  weight 
thrown  on  the  first  tercel  could  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis 
of  the  Richard-Anne  theory. 

2.  Professor  Koch  has  already  answered  Miss  Rickert’s 
contention  about  the  satire  in  this  poem.11  It  is,  of  course,  a 
great  temptation  to  seize  upon  the  opinions  of  the  lesser  birds 
and  interpret  them  as  satire  upon  the  various  social  or  economic 
classes.  The  representative  of  the  water-fowl  (the  goose 
or  duck)  seems  to  be  a  typical  merchant  with  very  practical  ad¬ 
vice  to  give:  If  the  first  tercel  cannot  have  the  formel,  let  him 
choose  some  other  bird.  The  representative  tercel  with  his  sug¬ 
gestion  of  trial  by  combat,  but  his  final  decision  that  the  case 
must  rest  upon  the  worth  and  duration  of  knighthood,  greatness 
of  estate,  and  gentleness  of  birth,  would  seem  to  typify  the 
nobility.  The  turtle-dove,  speaking  for  the  seed-fowl,  with  her 
reluctance  to  enter  the  dispute  and  her  insistence  upon  main¬ 
taining  the  conventions,  might  well  be  a  representative  of  the 
country  gentry.  Finally  the  cuckoo,  forward  to  speak,  caring 
nothing  for  the  outcome  of  the  case  provided  he  has  his  own 
mate,  advising  that  each  of  the  four  principals  get  along  alone 
since  they  can  come  to  no  agreement,  may  represent  the 


10See  discussion  of  the  date  of  the  poem  in  J.  S.  P.  Tatlock,  Development 
and  Chronology  of  Chaucer  (Chaucer  Society,  London,  1907),  pp.  1-233. 

UJ.  Koch,  “Alte  Chaucerprobleme  und  neue  Losungsversuche,”  Englische 
Studien,  LV  (1921),  161-225. 
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citizenry.  But  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  be  sufficiently  sure  of 
this  to  make  the  interpretation  of  the  poem  turn  upon  it,  nor 
do  I  see  that  one  historical  interpretation  accounts  much  better 
than  another  for  this  element  of  satire.  The  element  is  present  in 
Troilus  and  Criseyde  f2  and  can  probably  be  traced  in  part  to  the 
influence  of  Jean  de  Meung.  True,  it  is  scarcely  present  in  The 
Book  of  the  Duchess,  but  rather  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  poem  than  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  poet.  Because 
we  find  the  element  of  satire  present  in  The  Parlement  of 
Foules,  do  we  necessarily  have  to  connect  it  with  the  political 
interpretation  of  the  poem  ? 

3.  Miss  Rickert’s  historical  objections  to  the  Richard-Anne 
theory  are  not  very  sound. 

(a)  Our  most  immediate  historical  evidence  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  that  of  Pelzel.  I  quote  the  passage  in  which  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  union  of  Richard  and  Anne : 

Man  will  Wenzeln  dieser  Heyrath  wegen  eines  Bruches  der  feyer- 
lichsten  Vertrage  beschuldigen,  und  ihm  den  Vorwurf  machen,  als 
hatte  er  wider  die  Redlichkeit  gehandelt.  Es  ist  wahr,  dass  Anna  im 
Jahre  1373,  da  sie  erst  sieben  Jahr  alt  war,  mit  einem  Markgrafen  von 
Meissen  verlobt  worden,  und  Wenzel  auch  damals  die  Vollzeihung 
dieser  Heyrath  versprochen  habe.  Allein  dergleichen  Versprechungen 
anstatt  Kindern  nahm  man  damals  ohne  Bedenken  wieder  zuriick,  sobald 
sich  die  Umstande  anderten,  oder  das  Vortheile  des  Staats  forderten, 
Unser  Wenzel  war  zuerst  mit  einer  Niirnberger,  dann  mit  einer 
Ungrischen  Prinzessen  verlobt,  und  endlich  mit  keiner  von  beyden, 
wohl  aber  mit  einer  Bavrischen  Fiirstinn  vermahlt.  Unsere  Anna  ward 
auch  schon  im  Jahr  1371  einem  Bayrischen  Prinzen  versprochen  worden. 
Dergleichen  Knoten  wurden  damals  durch  den  Pabst  leicht  aufge- 
lost,  ohne  die  Ehre  der  einen  oder  der  andern  Seite  zu  nahe  zu  treten. 
Im  gegenwartigen  Falle  war  dies  nicht  einmal  nothig,  denn  Anna  war 
bereits  15  Jahr  alt,  konnte  wahlen,  und  wer  wird  ihrs  fur  libel  nehmen, 
dass  sie  einem  Konig  dem  Markgrafen  vorgezogen  hat.  Uberdiess  lebte 
noch  die  Mutter  der  Braut ;  folglich  hatte  Wenzel  mit  seiner  Halb- 
schwester  Anna  nicht  viel  zu  befehlen.  Die  Freundschaft  von 
England  war  auch  sowohl  fur  Wenzeln  selbst,  als  auch  fur  die 
Kirchensachen  weit  vortheilhafter,  als  des  Markgrafen  von  Meissen, 
welcher  ohne  dies  mit  Wenzeln  des  Erzbissthums  Mavnz  wegen  zer- 
fallen  war.1’ 


“ Troilus  and  Criseyde,  I,  11.  190  ft.,  Ill,  11.  575  ff.,  IV,  II.  680  ff. 
“Pelzel,  pp.  110-111. 
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The  whole  implication  of  this  passage  is  that  when  Anne  be¬ 
came  engaged  to  Richard  there  had  been  no  formal  breaking  o£ 
the  bond  between  Anne  and  Fredrich,  and  that  in  1381  Richard 
and  Friedrich  could  be  considered  rivals  for  the  hand  of  Anne. 

(b)  The  fact  that  Wenceslaus  did  not  actually  treat  with 
Charles  of  France  in  the  matter  of  the  marriage  of  Anne  does 
not  prove  that  Charles  never  was  a  suitor  for  Anne’s  hand.  It 
proves  merely  that  Wenceslaus  never  considered  Charles’  suit 
seriously.  It  would  even  fit  in  with  the  feeling  the  third  tercel 
has  that  his  case  is  not  very  hopeful  because  the  court  will  not 
wait  about  for  his  plea.14 

(c)  The  death  bed  advice  of  Charles  V  of  France  reads: 

Enqueres  pour  le  mariage  de  Charle  mon  fils  en  Allemaigne,  par  quoi 
les  aliances  y  soient  plus  fortes.  Vous  aves  entendu  comment  nostre 
aversaire  s’i  doit  et  voelt  maryer :  ce  est  tout  pour  avoir  plus  d’al- 
liances.16 

Anne  of  Bohemia  was  the  German  princess  with  whom  the  coun¬ 
cillors  of  Charles  VI  did  seek  an  alliance  for  him;  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  she  is  also  the  one  to  whom  the  dying 
king  had  reference.  In  any  case,  the  speech  at  most  fails  to 
support  the  Richard- Anne  theory  very  strongly;  it  does  not  in 
any  way  discredit  or  contradict  the  theory,  as  Miss  Rickert 
suggests. 

(d)  Froissart  states  very  definitely  that  the  rumor  about 
vessels  full  of  Normans  with  instructions  to  carry  Anne  off 
proved  to  be  sufficiently  well-grounded  to  necessitate  the  mar¬ 
riage  party’s  delaying  a  month  in  Brussels,  while  negotiations 
were  carried  on  with  the  King  of  France: 

Et  se  tint  madame  Anne  de  Behaigne  a  Brouselles  dalles  son  oncle 
et  sa  belle  ante  plus  d’un  mois  sans  partir,  ne  bougier,  ne  s’osoit,  je 
vous  diray  raison  pour  quoy.  Elle  fu  segnefye,  et  les  consaulx,  que  il 
y  avoit  environ  XII  vaissaulx  armes  plains  de  Normans  sus  la  mer,  qui 
waueroient  entre  Callais  et  Hollandes,  et  pilloient  et  decreuboient  sus 
le  mer  tout  ce  que  il  trouvoint,  et  n’avoient  cure  sur  qui ;  et  alloit  et 
couroit  renommee  sus  les  bondes  de  celle  mer  de  Flandres  et  de 
Zellandes  que  il  se  tenoint  la  en  attendant  la  venue  de  la  jone  dame,  et 


14Parlement  of  Foules,  11.  464  If. 

Oeuvres  de  Froissart  (ed.  Lettenhove,  Brussels,  1870),  IX,  285. 
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que  li  roi  de  France  et  ses  consaulx  voloient  faire  ravir  la  dame  pour 
brisier  che  mariage ;  car  il  se  doubtoient  grandment  des  alliance  des 

Allemans  et  des  Engles . Pour  ces  doubtes  et  les  apparans  que 

on  en  voient,  se  tint  la  dame  et  toute  sa  route  a  Brouselles  un  mois 
tout  entier,  et  tant  que  li  due  de  Braibant  ses  oncles  envoya  en  France 
son  conseil  li  signeur  de  Rocelare  et  le  signeur  de  Bouquehort  pour 
remonstrer  ces  coses  au  roy  de  France  et  a  ses  oncles,  liquel  estoient  ossi 
neveut  don  due  de  Braibant  et  fils  de  sa  soeur.  Cil  chevalier  de  Brai¬ 
bant  exploitierent  tant,  et  si  bellement  parlerent  au  roy  de  France  et  a 
son  conseil,  que  grace  li  fu  faite  et  bons  sauf-conduis  donnes  de  passer  oil 
il  li  plassoit,  li  et  les  siens,  fust  parmy  le  roiaulme  de  France  ou  sus  les 
frontieres  en  allant  jusques  a  Callais,  et  furent  li  Normant  qui  se 
tenoient  sus  mere,  remande.10 

We  have  here  the  record  of  the  last  desperate  attempt  made 
by  Charles  VI  and  his  councillors  at  least  to  prevent  the  alliance 
between  Anne  and  Richard. 

Having  looked  at  Miss  Rickert’s  objections  to  the  Richard- 
Anne  theory,  let  us  turn  to  the  one  which  she  puts  in  its  place. 
She  connects  the  poem  with  the  marriage  plans  of  John  of 
Gaunt  for  his  eldest  daughter  Philippa : 

1.  In  1379-80  there  was  some  talk  of  an  alliance  between 
Philippa  and  Richard  II.  It  came  to  nothing  because  of  the 
closeness  of  the  relation  between  them  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
desirable  that  England  secure  an  alliance  abroad. 

2.  At  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Marie  of  Burgundy  to 
William  of  Hainault  it  was  said  that  Lancaster  (John  of  Gaunt) 
had  “always  hoped”  to  marry  his  daughter  Philippa  to  William 
of  Hainault. 

3.  In  January,  1381,  John  of  Blois,  a  French  prisoner  in 
England,  was  offered  his  freedom  and  the  hand  of  Philippa  of 
Lancaster  if  he  would  consent  to  hold  his  territory  in  Britany 
as  a  fief  of  England.  He  expressed  his  willingness  to  accept 
the  hand  of  Philippa  of  Lancaster,  but  refused  to  hold  his  land 
as  a  vassal  of  England,  and  accordingly  was  retained  as  a 
prisoner. 

According  to  Miss  Rickert  the  poem  is  dated  St.  Valentine’s 
Day,  1381,  when  all  these  prospects  were  in  the  mind  of  John 


16 Oeuvres  de  Froissart,  IX,  459  ff. 
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of  Gaunt.  We  have  already  seen  the  difficulties  of  dating  the 
poem  in  that  year ;  it  conflicts  with  the  astronomical  allusion 
of  lines  116,  117.  But  Miss  Rickert  holds  that  this  interpre¬ 
tation  would  account  for  the  uncertainty  and  delay  of  the  de¬ 
cision  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  as  Philippa,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  English  ambassadors  were  already  on  the  way  to  Bo¬ 
hemia,  was  extremely  likely  to  be  jilted  by  Richard.  The  satire 
on  social  classes  is  accounted  for  by  this  theory,  Miss  Rickert 
contends,  as  John  of  Gaunt  had  reason  to  hate  the  various 
classes  and  would  be  pleased  to  see  them  thus  satirized. 

The  matter  of  the  date  makes  this  theory  much  less  tenable 
than  the  Richard- Anne  theory.  The  winter  of  1380-81  is  the 
only  time  at  which  John  of  Gaunt  could  possibly  have  had  these 
various  plans  in  mind.  Richard  was  betrothed  to  Anne  in  May, 
1381,  and  John  of  Blois  refused  his  freedom  in  January,  1381. 
As  Professor  Koch  points  out,17  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
Chaucer  would,  after  Richard’s  marriage  to  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
write  a  poem  in  which  the  king  figured  as  an  ardent  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  Philippa  of  Lancaster.  But,  still  following  Pro¬ 
fessor  Koch’s  argument,  the  hope  of  alliance  between  Philippa 
and  William  of  Hainault  was  not  mentioned  before  1384;  while 
it  may  have  been  in  the  mind  of  John  of  Gaunt  as  early  as  1381 
(he  says,  of  course,  that  he  had  “always  hoped”  for  it),  we 
have  no  direct  evidence  of  it,  still  less  of  his  having  mentioned  it 
to  Chaucer  or  anyone  else.  Again,  Philippa  did  not  marry 
John  of  Blois  on  his  release  from  captivity,  a  fact  which  makes 
it  seem  unlikely  that  the  attachment  zvas  ever  very  strong. 

But  there  seem  to  me  to  be  arguments  against  the  Philippa 
theory  other  than  those  based  only  on  validity  of  historical  evi¬ 
dence.  Why  did  Chaucer  represent  Richard  II  as  a  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  Philippa  when  the  ambassadors  had  already  left  to 
ask  for  the  hand  of  Anne  of  Bohemia  ?  Miss  Rickert  makes  this 
fact  account  for  the  failure  of  the  formel  to  make  a  decision. 
The  inference  is  that  the  first  tercel  (Richard)  is  much  the  most 
desirable  mate,  but  that  nevertheless  the  formel  may  choose 
one  of  the  others ;  in  case  Richard  marries  Anne  of  Bohemia, 


,7J.  Koch,  Alte  Chaucerprobleme,  p.  215. 
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Philippa  will  choose  to  marry  either  William  of  Hainault  or 
John  of  Blois.  The  whole  thing  seems  to  be  building  on  un¬ 
certainties.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  John  of  Gaunt 
cherished  hopes  that  Richard  II  would  seek  an  alliance  with 
his  daughter  Philippa ;  but  it  seems  problematical  that  Chaucer 
would  celebrate  these  hopes  in  a  poem  at  a  time  when  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  their  fulfilment  was  very  slight.  If  John  of  Gaunt 
did  cherish  the  hope  for  a  royal  son-in-law,  his  best  policy 
would  be  to  keep  these  hopes  to  himself.  A  man  is  not  apt  to 
publish  abroad  three  separate  plans  for  his  daughter’s  hand, 
specially  when  these  plans  all  rest  upon  rather  slender  hopes. 
Again,  I  cannot  see  that  the  satiric  element  in  the  poem  is  ex¬ 
plained  any  better  by  the  Philippa  theory  than  by  the  Richard- 
Anne  one.  This  is  in  some  ways  the  most  interesting  element 
of  the  poem,  but  not  because  of  its  connection  with  the  historical 
interpretation.  Why  should  Chaucer,  even  if  the  Parlement 
of  Foules  is  addressed  to  John  of  Gaunt,  and  John  of  Gaunt 
has  reason  to  hate  these  various  classes,  set  out  to  satirize  them  ? 
It  is  one  thing  for  John  of  Gaunt  to  hate  various  classes  who 
have  opposed  him ;  it  is  another  thing  for  Chaucer  to  celebrate 
that  hate  in  verse,  just  as  it  is  one  thing  for  John  of  Gaunt  to 
have  marriage  plans  for  his  daughter,  and  another  thing  for 
Chaucer  to  celebrate  them  in  rhyme.  Again,  have  we  evidence 
that  Chaucer  was  the  man  to  set  out  upon  satiric  slaughter  by 
economic  classes?  He  may  have  learned,  partly  as  a  result  of 
the  influence  of  John  de  Meung,  to  satirize  women  and  priests ; 
he  certainly  indulges  in  satire  on  individuals  in  Troilns;18  and 
once,  in  his  comment  on  the  folly  of  the  Trojans  in  letting 
Criseyde  go  to  release  Antenor,  their  betrayer,  he  satirizes 
a  whole  group  and  even  a  weakness  of  human  nature  in  gen¬ 
eral  :  namely,  its  blindness  to  its  own  advantage.19  But  what 
we  have  here,  according  to  Miss  Rickert,  is  none  of  these  things. 
Once  more,  why  do  the  various  divisions  of  the  birds  neces¬ 
sarily  present  economic  divisions  of  the  nation?  Is  not  Chau- 


ls Troilus  and  Criseyde,  I,  11.  190  ff..  Ill,  11.  575  ff.,  IV,  11.  680  ff. 
^Troilus  and  Criseyde,  IV,  11.  196  ff.  On  this  particular  passage  see  C. 
Brown.  “Another  Contemporary  Allusion  in  Chaucer’s  Troilus,”  Modern 
Language  Motes,  XXVI  (1911),  208-211. 
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cer’s  division  of  the  birds  almost  the  only  reasonable  one  to 
make,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  orderly  court  of  Nature  de¬ 
mands  a  division  of  some  sort?  If  Chaucer  meant  this  as  a 
satire  on  various  groups  of  people,  why  does  he  omit  the  clerical 
group,  whom  he  rather  liked  to  satirize?  I  admit  that  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  satire  is  here  present ;  it  cannot  be  denied.  But  it  reads 
to  me  like  a  very  jovial  satire  (a)  on  individual  human  failings 
and  (b)  on  the  conventions  of  courtly  love.20  The  goose,  the 
duck,  the  cuckoo,  and  the  turtle-dove  stand  out  more  clearly  as 
individuals  than  as  representatives  of  classes.  And  the  protest 
of  the  lesser  fowls,  lines  491-497,  considering  that  the  debate  of 
the  three  tercels  had  lasted  from  morning  till  the  sun  was  sink¬ 
ing  fast,  seems  eminently  sensible.  The  satire  here  is  on  the  in¬ 
terminable  debates  of  courtly  love  rather  than  upon  the  im¬ 
patience  of  the  lower  classes  when  kept  waiting  for  their  betters. 
In  fact,  the  satire  is  much  a  case  of  give  and  take,  and  a  modern 
reader  at  least  is  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  shockingly 
unorthodox  (in  the  creed  of  courtly  love)  lesser  birds.  The 
element  of  satire  arises  rather  from  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
the  humorous  possibilities  of  the  situation  than  from  a  desire  to 
satirize  certain  social  groups.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  bring  this 
element  to  bear  upon  the  historical  interpretation  in  one  way  or 
another. 

These,  then,  are  the  suggested  historical  interpretations  of 
The  P arlement  of  Foules.  Of  them,  the  Richard- Anne  theory 
seems  to  me  much  the  more  tenable.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  history 
supports  the  fact  of  the  triple  rivalry ;  even  if  the  suit  of  Charles 
VI  for  the  hand  of  Anne  was  never  pressed  very  far,  Chaucer 
might  probably  in  a  poem  represent  him  as  a  rival  suitor  to 
Richard  II ;  it  would  bring  no  disfavor  upon  Chaucer  and  would 
be  a  compliment  to  Richard.  The  theory  is  a  reasonable  one  in 
itself :  that  is,  there  would  be  nothing  out-of-the-way  in 
Chaucer’s  writing  a  poem  about  the  rivalry,  granted  it  did  exist. 
Again,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  translation  of  the  Somnium 


20On  this  matter  of  the  conventions  of  courtly  love  see  W.  A.  Neilson, 
“The  Origins  and  Sources  of  the  Court  of  Love,”  Harvard  Studies  and  Notes 
in  Philology  and  Literature,  (Boston,  1899),  Vol.  VI. 
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Scipionis,21  with  its  exhortation  to  faithful  performance  of 
public  duty,  is  prefixed  to  the  Parlemcnt  of  Foules  for  some¬ 
what  the  same  purpose  for  which  the  lectures  on  good  govern¬ 
ment  occur  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women? 
Chaucer’s  proems  do  not  tend  to  be  so  entirely  unconcerned 
with  the  bodies  of  the  poems  to  which  they  are  attached  as  this 
one  must  appear  to  be  unless  we  can  establish  some  such  sug¬ 
gestion  of  good  advice.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  idea,  it 
would  go  to  support  the  Richard-Anne  theory  rather  than  the 
Philippa  one,  for  Chaucer  would  be  more  likely  to  exhort 
Richard  than  to  exhort  John  of  Gaunt.  To  contend  that  Richard 
was  sufficiently  young  and  inexperienced  to  be  advised  in  this 
indirect  way  does  not  at  all  mean  that  he  was  too  young  to  be 
flattered  by  Chaucer’s  later  descriptions ;  flattery  and  exhorta¬ 
tion  have  frequently  been  known  to  go  hand  in  hand. 

Such  a  problem  as  the  interpretation  of  this  poem  must  almost 
necessarily  remain  in  a  certain  sense  a  problem ;  but  of  the 
solutions  which  have  been  brought  forward,  the  Richard-Anne 
theory  seems  to  me  the  most  sound  historically,  and  the  most 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  findings  of  common  sense. 


aParlement  of  Foules,  11.  36-84.  Note  particularly  lines  64-84. 


PROSPECTIVE  SENTENCES 


John  J.  Schlicher 

The  student  of  syntax  deals  with  the  functions  of  words  and 
inflections  in  the  formation  of  sentences,  and  with  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence  and  their  relation  to  one  an¬ 
other.  Only  to  a  slight  extent  does  he  concern  himself  with 
the  relation  between  sentences  themselves.  When  he  does  so 
at  all,  it  is  chiefly  to  notice  the  functioning  of  certain  indi¬ 
vidual  parts  of  speech  in  this  field.  The  student  of  rhetoric,  in 
like  manner,  has  given  but  limited  attention  to  the  specific 
forms  of  sentence  relation,  although  he  counts  the  continuity 
of  thought  which  they  reflect,  as  an  indispensable  element  of 
composition.  He  has,  indeed,  laid  stress  upon  the  importance 
of  certain  words  and  expressions  standing  at  or  near  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  sentence,  as  showing  the  relation  of  its  con¬ 
tent  to  that  which  has  preceded  it;  but  he  has  little  or  nothing 
to  say,  in  detail,  about  the  way  in  which  one  sentence  may, 
by  its  form  and  substance,  prepare  for  that  which  follows  it. 
And  yet  this  is,  for  the  purposes  of  composition,  the  more  im¬ 
portant  factor  of  the  two. 

Writing  and  speaking  are  activities  which  involve  not  only 
the  writer  and  speaker,  but  the  reader  and  hearer,  as  well. 
While  it  is  possible  for  a  person  to  express  himself  purely 
for  his  own  satisfaction,  he  actually  does  this  but  rarely,  if  we 
take  into  account  the  sum  total  of  his  utterance.  The  vast  bulk 
of  it  aims  to  communicate  something  to  another  person,  to 
influence  him  to  some  action,  or  to  have  dealings  with  him 
in  some  other  way.  This  means  that  to  be  effective  the  form 
of  his  expression  must  be  so  shaped  that  this  person  will 
readily  and  willingly  accompany  him  in  what  he  has  to  say. 
Within  the  sentence  itself,  this  is  not  so  difficult  to  accom¬ 
plish.  For  the  general  plan  which  a  certain  kind  of  sentence 
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will  follow  is  rather  definitely  fixed.  Before  one  is  far  on 
his  way  through  it,  the  possible  ways  in  which  he  may  con¬ 
clude  it  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  number,  and  have  become 
quite  clear.  But  with  the  end  of  the  sentence  comes  a  certain 
completeness,  both  of  thought  and  of  the  form  of  its  expression. 
A  new  start  must  be  made,  as  it  were,  a  new  direction  indicated. 

The  thought  expressed  by  the  sentence  at  once  begins  to 
spread  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer.  Even  while  it  is 
being  heard  or  read,  and  still  more  so  when  the  manner  of  its 
conclusion  and  its  completed  form  are  assured,  impulses  to¬ 
ward  the  continuation  of  its  thought  have  become  active.  It  is, 
of  course,  to  the  interest  of  the  writer  or  speaker  to  have  these 
impulses  turned  in  the  direction  which  he  himself  intends  to 
take.  Otherwise  he  may  find  them  in  conflict  with  what  he  is 
about  to  say.  If  he  completes  his  sentence  without  re¬ 
ference  to  them,  and  relies  upon  the  new  sentence,  or  some 
word  or  expression  in  it,  to  direct  the  thinking  of  his  reader  or 
hearer,  he  will  run  the  risk  of  having  the  incipient  trend  of  the 
latter’s  thought  too  far  established  to  be  halted  without  some 
irritation  and  waste  of  effort.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  im¬ 
pulses  are  inhibited,  and  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer  be¬ 
comes  merely  receptive,  and  waits  for  this  new  direction  to  its 
thinking  in  the  following  sentence,  the  cooperation  of  his  ac¬ 
tive  energy  is  lost  to  the  writer  or  speaker.  It  is  good  economy, 
therefore,  to  shape  a  sentence  in  such  a  way  that  the  succeeding 
one  not  only  will  follow  naturally  and  logically  from  it,  but  can 
be  anticipated  with  some  definiteness,  both  in  form  and  in  sub¬ 
stance.  The  economy  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  single  mental  ad¬ 
justment  is  sufficient  for  both  sentences. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer  is 
kept  on  the  subject  sufficiently  by  what  has  already  been  said 
about  it,  that  it  is  impelled  forward  by  the  sheer  momentum  of 
what  has  gone  before.  We  may  grant  this.  But  we  must  make 
a  distinction  between  that  vague,  general  idea  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  which  exists  and  operates  in  the  background  of  the  mind, 
and  the  clearer,  more  definite,  more  conscious  picture  which  the 
mind  has  of  the  form  in  which  the  thought  is  being  expressed 
at  any  moment.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  the  latter  with  which 
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language  is  directly  concerned.  For  language  has  to  do  with 
the  form  of  expression,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  form  taken 
by  the  thought  in  speech  extends  but  a  very  short  distance  for¬ 
ward  and  backward  from  the  point  in  its  progress  at  which  ut¬ 
terance  is  taking  place.  While  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer 
is  keeping  abreast  with  the  movement  of  the  thought,  it  cannot 
at  the  same  time  be  attending  clearly  enough  to  that  part  of  it 
which  has  passed  some  time  ago,  nor  anticipate  clearly  enough 
what  is  to  come  at  some  distance  ahead,  to  be  aware  of  the 
form  of  its  expression.  It  is  only  within  the  sentence  being 
uttered  or  read,  and  at  the  transition  from  one  sentence  to  the 
next  that  this  is  possible.  In  discussing  the  factors  which  de¬ 
termine  the  details  of  expression,  therefore,  we  may  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  these  limits. 

While  the  ease  with  which  a  writer  or  speaker  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  is  important,  the  willingness  of  the  reader  or  hearer  to 
accompany  him  is  no  less  so.  The  former  cannot  give  unless 
the  latter  takes.  The  minds  of  both  must  be  in  action,  and 
the  vigor  with  which  the  reader  or  hearer  makes  the  thought  his 
own  will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  extent  to  which  he 
participates  in  its  shaping.  To  do  this  with  any  satisfaction  he 
must  know  the  step  he  is  about  to  take  as  well  as  the  one  he 
has  just  taken.  Moreover,  the  confidence  and  exhilaration 
which  he  feels  in  shaping  the  thoughts  of  the  author  with  him, 
and  not  merely  after  him,  and  the  compliment  which  such  an 
opportunity  pays  to  his  intelligence,  will  increase  his  activity", 
and  will  go  a  long  way  toward  winning  his  cooperation  in  the 
further  unfolding  of  these  thoughts,  whatever  that  is  to  be. 

If  now  we  observe  how  far  this  participation  of  the  reader 
in  the  shaping  of  the  thought  is  provided  for  by  the  author  in 
the  direct  preparation  which  one  sentence  makes  for  the  next, 
we  find  it  quite  extensive  in  most  writers  of  prose.  They  differ 
from  one  another,  of  course.  The  subject  matter,  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  of  the  author’s  thinking  and  style,  the  reader  he  writes 
for,  the  thing  he  aims  to  accomplish,  even  the  length  of  his 
sentences,  will  make  a  difference.  Interesting,  too,  are  the 
differences  between  one  period  or  school  of  writers  and  another, 
and  the  effect  which  the  broadening  of  the  reading  public  seems 
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to  have  had.  These  and  other  matters  will  be  noted  in  some 
detail  as  the  different  types  of  prospective  sentences  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  Complete  figures  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
paper.  For  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
average  number  of  such  sentences  per  hundred  pages  in  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  century  is  97,  of  the  eighteenth  154,  of  the 
early  nineteenth  203,  of  the  late  nineteenth,  in  England,  233,  in 
America,  162.  These  are  the  averages  for  three  or  four  authors 
in  each  group  who  may  be  classed  as  somewhat  normal  in  their 
practice.  It  does  not  include  extremes  like  Thoreau,  with 
only  46,  or  Macaulay,  with  549. 

The  writer  of  the  paper  is  aware  that,  as  in  most  syntactical 
discussions,  a  large  subjective  element  enters  into  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  he  has  undertaken  to  make  between  the  various 
types  of  prospective  sentences  listed  below.  It  may  be  that  he 
has  sometimes  put  sentences  in  one  class  which  would  to  others 
appear  to  belong  elsewhere,  or  not  to  be  prospective  at  all,  or, 
at  any  rate,  not  to  anticipate  a  particular  kind  of  sequent  sen¬ 
tence.  But  this  is  a  difficulty  which  must  be  incurred  in  making 
such  a  classification  at  all.  Minds  differ;  and  just  as  some 
authors  do  not  feel  the  need  of  employing  these  sentence  se¬ 
quences  to  as  great  an  extent  as  others,  and  as  their  thinking 
does  not  naturally  take  such  forms,  so  there  will  be  readers  of 
this  paper  who  will  be  unable  to  see  the  cogency  of  an  anticipa¬ 
tory  element  in  some  of  the  sentences  which  appear  to  the 
writer  clearly  to  have  it.  But  while  there  might  not  be  complete 
agreement  on  the  thousands  of  specimens  which  have  passed 
under  the  writer’s  eye,  the  types  themselves,  it  is  hoped,  and 
the  specimens  which  are  given  to  illustrate  them,  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  and  convincing. 

In  a  field  so  extensive  as  that  of  English  prose,  it  will  ob¬ 
viously  be  impossible  to  do  much  more  in  a  brief  paper  than 
to  note  and  define  the  leading  types  of  sentence  preparation. 
For  the  purpose  of  graphic  illustration  the  writer  has  selected 
twenty  authors  representing  the  different  periods  from  Bacon 
to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Naturally,  the  fullest 
representation  of  prospective  sentences  is  found  in  expository 
writing,  since  in  it  the  author  has  less  chance  to  rely  upon  other 
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incitements  to  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  The  fact 
that  in  this  sort  of  writing  constant  explanation  and  analysis 
of  the  thought  is  going  on,  also  leads  to  a  greater  variety  of 
such  constructions.  It  is,  therefore,  to  authors  and  works  of 
this  kind  that  the  paper  has  confined  itself  almost  exclusively. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  text  was  gone  over  in  each  of  the 
authors  (about  a  hundred  pages)  in  order  to  even  out,  as  far 
as  possible,  their  local  peculiarities.  Of  course  this  is  still  a 
very  limited  amount,  just  as  twenty  authors  is  a  limited  number, 
upon  which  to  base  a  classification,  and  the  tables  at  the  end 
of  the  paper,  as  well  as  the  statements  concerning  the  frequency 
of  the  different  types,  must  be  accepted  with  this  qualification. 
The  foundation  upon  which  the  classification  rests  is  actually 
very  much  broader.  The  types  were  fixed  after  a  considerable 
period  of  random  and  preliminary  reading,  of  which  no  specific 
record  was  kept. 

The  distinctions  between  the  different  classes  listed  below  are 
based  throughout  on  the  nature  of  the  prospective,  or  ante¬ 
cedent,  sentence.  This  sentence  is  in  each  case  defined  with 
some  care,  the  necessary  reasons  for  its  anticipatory  character 
are  given,  and  the  nature  of  the  sequent,  or  anticipated,  sen¬ 
tence  or  sentences  is  indicated.  Important  features  in  the  form 
of  both  kinds  of  sentences,  and  characteristic  words  used  in 
them,  are  also  noted.  The  examples  under  each  head  have  been 
chosen  with  a  view  to  illustrating  these  different  features,  as 
well  as  the  other  variations  found  in  them. 

I.  Direct  Forward  Reference 

A  particular  word  or  construction  in  the  first  sentence  may 
point  forward  to  something  which  is  to  be  contained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  one.  Such  forward  reference  is  made  (a)  bv  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  intention  on  the  part  of  the  author,  or  of  the 
desirability  or  necessity,  of  mentioning  or  discussing  a  certain 
thing;  (b)  by  a  question  asked  by  him  which  he  is  himself  about 
to  answer;  or  (c)  by  the  use  of  certain  words,  definitely  point¬ 
ing  to  the  following  sentence,  such  as  this,  the  f allowing,  as  fol¬ 
lows,  it  remains  to  mention,  etc. 
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This  painstaking  method  of  guiding  the  reader  is,  rela¬ 
tively,  most  frequent  in  the  earlier  authors  of  our  list  (Bacon, 
Cowley,  Dryden,  Addison)  and  in  the  English  writers  of  the 
later  nineteenth  century  (Matthew  Arnold,  Ruskin,  and  Hux¬ 
ley).  It  is  little  used  by  the  American  authors  of  the  same 
period,  with  the  exception  of  Lowell. 

Intention. 

I  will  tell  you.  It  means  getting  up  endless  forms  and  rules  by 
heart,  etc.  Huxley. 

I  conclude,  with  what  I  said  at  the  beginning :  to  have  the  sense 
of  creative  activity  is  the  great  happiness  and  the  great  proof  of  being 
alive,  etc.  M.  Arnold. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  old  town.  Thirty  years  since,  etc.  Lowell. 

We  may  advisedly  follow  out  this  idea  a  little.  Nearly  all  the  evils 
of  the  Church  have  arisen  from  the  bishops  desiring  power  more  than 
light,  etc.  Ruskin. 

It  will  be  just  to  mention  some  that  may  have  hindered  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  it.  One  great  reason  may  have  been,  etc.  Temple. 

Necessity. 

I  must  define  two  kinds  before  I  go  further.  The  good  book  of 

the  hour,  then,  . is  simply  the  useful  or  pleasant  talk  of  some 

person  you  cannot  otherwise  converse  with.  Ruskin. 

Then  there  are  several  points  which  must  be  attended  to.  And  the 
first  of  these  is  the  proper  selection  of  topics.  Huxley. 

Question  answered  by  the  author  himself. 

When  should  this  scientific  education  be  commenced?  I  should 
say  with  the  dawn  of  intelligence.  Huxley. 

Do  I  say  this  from  prejudice  to  the  author?  No:  for  I  have  read 
his  novels.  Hazlitt. 

For  what  is  at  present  the  bane  of  criticism  in  this  country?  It  is 
that  practical  considerations  cling  to  it  and  stifle  it.  M.  Arnold. 

Words  of  forward  reference. 

And  that  we  are  to  hope  better  of  all  these  supposed  sects  and 
schisms . I  have  these  reasons  to  persuade  me.  First,  etc.  Milton. 

I  cannot  forbear  thinking  how  naturally  an  historian _ _ will  make 

the  following  reflection :  “In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
etc.”  Addison. 
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The  principal  parts  of  Painting  and  Poetry  next  follow.  Invention 
in  the  first  part,  etc.  Dryden. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  what  I  wrote  during  these  years . 

In  1830  and  1831  I  wrote  the  five  Essays  since  published  under  the 
title,  etc.  Mill. 


2.  Incomplete  Designation 

The  first  sentence  may  refer  to  something  in  a  general  way 
and  without  identifying  it  definitely.  This  may  occur  (a)  in 
the  case  of  a  quotation  which  is  referred  to  only  by  its  author's 
name,  the  full  passage  being  given  in  the  following  sentence; 
(b)  in  a  statement  giving  the  number,  either  definite  or  inde¬ 
finite,  of  the  persons,  groups,  or  things,  existing  in  a  certain 
connection;  (c)  when  the  class  to  which  a  person  or  thing  be¬ 
longs  is  mentioned  or  described,  while  the  specific  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  is  left  for  the  next  sentence.  The  means 
of  expression  employed  in  the  sentences  last  mentioned  are 
usually  certain  indefinite  words,  such  as  a,  a  certain,  some, 
other,  different,  etc.,  generally  with  the  addition  of  a  descrip¬ 
tive  or  limiting  word,  phrase,  or  clause.  The  effect  is  one  of 
suspense,  since  the  identity  of  the  person  or  thing  is  presented 
as  known  to  the  author,  but  for  the  time  withheld  by  him  from 
the  reader. 

In  examples  of  this  type  which  incompletely  designate  per¬ 
sons  or  things  in  the  plural,  especially  when  the  number  is 
large,  and  when  it  contains  a  variety,  the  following  sentence 
usually  supplies  merely  illustrative  instances  or  individual 
cases  of  the  persons,  things,  events,  etc.,  which  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  preceding  sentences  generally  contain  such 
words  as  many,  much,  all,  often,  several,  etc. 

Forward  reference  by  incomplete  designation  is  fairly  fre¬ 
quent  in  writers  of  all  periods,  but  particularly  frequent  where 
a  large  narrative  element  is  present;  for  example,  in  Park- 
man,  Macaulay,  and  Gibbon, 

Reference  to  a  quotation. 

The  lines  in  Coleridge’s  “Dejection”  ....  exactly  suited  my  case : 
(Quotation).  Mill. 
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To  all  arts  and  sciences  .  .  .  may  be  applied  what  Hippocrates  says 

of  physic . :  “Medicine  has  long  subsisted  in  the  world,  etc.,” 

Dryden. 

Statement  of  the  number  existing. 

There  were  no  mock  mourners  in  the  trappings  of  affected  woe,  but 

there  was  one  real  mourner . It  was  the  aged  mother  of  the  deceased. 

Irving. 

In  this  period  of  my  father’s  life  there  are  two  things  which  it  is 

impossible  not  to  be  struck  with . The  first  is,  etc.  Mill. 

Several  causes  conspire  to  this  result.  The  necessities  of  the 
hunter  life.  .  .  make  more  stringent  organization  needless,  etc.  Parkman. 

Designation  by  indefinite  words. 

The  design  of  this  paper  is  to  give  you  information  of  a  certain 
irregular  assembly  which  I  think  falls  very  easily  under  your  observation. 
...  I  mean,  sir,  the  midnight  mask.  Addison. 

An  expedient  was  hit  upon,  at  once  safe  and  effectual.  The 
Iroquois  were  sent  for.  Parkman. 

Even  those  less  fortunate  individuals  .  .  .  contrive  to  have  something 
that  shall  remind  them  of  the  green  aspect  of  nature.  In  the  most  dark 
and  dingy  quarters  of  the  city,  the  drawing-room  window  resembles 
frequently  a  bank  of  flowers.  Irving. 

Besides  all  this,  there  is  another  sort  of  variety  amongst  us,  which 
arises  from  our  climate.  .  .  .We  are  not  only  more  unlike  one  another 
than  any  nation  I  know,  but  we  are  unlike  ourselves  too  at  several  times. 
Temple. 

The  sea,  though,  has  sights  better  than  these.  When  we  were  up 
with  the  Azores,  we  began  to  meet  flying  fish  and  Portuguese  men  of 
war.  Lowell. 

But  the  time  came  when  I  awakened  from  this  as  from  a  dream.  It 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1826.  Mill. 

Many  of  their  works,  also,  undergo  a  kind  of  metempsychosis.  What 
was  formerly  a  ponderous  history  revives  in  the  shape  of  a  romance,  etc. 
Irving. 

I  drew  from  her  some  particulars  connected  with  the  affecting  scene 
I  had  witnessed.  The  parents  of  the  deceased  had  resided  in  the  village 
from  childhood,  etc.  Irving. 

Large,  indefinite  number  or  amount,  followed  by  instances. 

And  now  dangers  and  difficulties  began  to  thicken  about  him. 
Indians  threatened  hostility ;  his  men  lost  heart,  etc.  Parkman. 

Every  people  have  gods  to  suit  their  circumstances ;  the  Society 
Islanders  had  a  god  called  “Toahitu,”  in  shape  like  a  dog,  etc.  Thoreau. 
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Of  the  Indian  character  much  has  been  written  foolishly,  and 
credulously  believed.  By  the  rhapsodies  of  poets,  the  cant  of  senti¬ 
mentalists,  and  the  extravagance  of  some  who  knew  better,  a  counterfeit 
image  has  been  tricked  out,  etc.  Parkman. 

A  Christian  name  has  likewise  been  often  used  as  a  badge  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  made  the  occasion  of  a  club.  That  of  St.  George’s.  .  .  .is 
still  fresh  in  every  one’s  memory.  Addison. 

If  we  think  to  regulate  printing,  thereby  to  rectify  manners,  we 
must  regulate  all  recreations  and  pastimes.  ...  No  music  must  be  heard, 
no  song  be  set  or  sung,  but  what  is  grave  and  Doric.  Milton. 

You  find  works  of  literature  which  may  be  said  to  be  pure  art.  A 
little  song  of  Shakespeare  or  of  Goethe  is  pure  art.  Huxley. 

Several  of  the  incidents  related  there  by  Steele  have  never  been  sur¬ 
passed  in  the  heart-rending  pathos  of  private  distress.  I  might  refer  to 
these  of  the  lover  and  his  mistress,  etc.  Hazlitt. 


3.  Initial  Statement  Requiring  Further  Elaboration 

An  idea  is  often  expressed  by  a  statement  which,  in  itself, 
is  not  sufficiently  full,  clear,  or  specific  to  serve  the  author’s 
purpose  in  view  of  the  reader.  Such  cases  arise  from  the  fact 
that  in  these  initial  sentences  some  other  object  seems  at  the 
time  more  important  to  the  author  than  an  immediate  and  com¬ 
plete  understanding  by  the  reader  of  the  thought  about  to  be 
expressed.  He  may  wish  to  make  a  strong  impression,  to  call 
attention  to  a  particular  phase  of  the  thought,  or  to  present  it 
in  a  special  light  or  from  a  particular  point  of  view.  The  ini¬ 
tial  statement  of  it  may  be  general  or  abstract,  vague  or  obscure, 
figurative,  sententious,  gnomic,  striking  or  picturesque,  con¬ 
densed  or  summary,  or  provisional.  Its  purpose  may  be  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  reader’s  fancy  rather  than  his  reason,  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  his  past  experience,  to  give  him  time  to  work  his  way 
into  the  idea  gradually ;  or  it  may  merely  reflect  the  habitual 
approach  to  a  subject  on  the  part  of  the  author.  The  sentence 
or  sentences  which  follow,  regularly  present  the  same  idea  in  a 
more  elaborate,  specific,  concrete,  or  literal  manner.  Some¬ 
times,  though  much  more  rarely,  the  elucidation  is  undertaken 
by  an  elaboration  of  the  original  figurative  statement,  or  by  a  re¬ 
petition  of  it  with  different  imagery. 

Prospective  sentences  of  this  type,  which  play  an  important 
part  in  paragraph  development,  do  not  become  numerous  until 
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we  reach  Johnson.  But  they  have  been  used  extensively  by 
nearly  all  writers  since  then,  especially  by  Hazlitt,  Irving,  and 
Parkman. 

General  or  abstract. 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  necessarily  arises  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  place.  The  spectator,  who  knows  that  he  saw  the  first  act  at 
Alexandria,  cannot  suppose  that  he  sees  the  next  at  Rome,  etc.  Johnson. 

The  position  of  Canada  invited  intercourse  with  the  interior . 

The  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  chain  of  the  great  lakes,  opened  a  vast 
extent  of  inland  navigation.  Parkman. 

To  an  American  visiting  Europe,  the  long  voyage  he  has  to  make  is 
an  excellent  preparation.  The  temporary  absence  of  worldly  scenes 
produces  a  state  of  mind  peculiarly  fitted  to  receive  new  and  vivid  im¬ 
pressions.  Irving. 

Vague  or  obscure. 

Yes,  truly,  but  all  that  is  for  the  sake  of  the  shop.  You  would 
fain  sell  canvas  as  well  as  coal,  crockery  as  well  as  iron.  Ruskin. 

We  are  a  nation  of  islanders,  and  cannot  help  it . We  are  some¬ 

thing  in  ourselves,  nothing  when  we  try  to  ape  others.  Hazlitt. 

Figurative. 

His  subjects  are  familiar,  but  the  author  is  always  upon  stilts. 
He  has  neither  ease  nor  simplicity,  and  his  efforts  at  playfulness,  in 
part,  remind  one  of  the  lines  in  Milton :  “The  elephant,  etc.”  Hazlitt. 

Yet  that  is  but  the  tent  of  a  night  with  him.  Already,  with  the 
Blithedale  Romance,  a  new  interest  begins  to  gather  around  “The  Way- 
side.”  Curtis. 

Sententious. 

Man  is  the  creature  of  interest  and  ambition.  His  nature  leads  him 
forth  into  the  struggle  and  bustle  of  the  world.  Irving. 

You  will  discover  that  the  words  even  of  the  priests  are  little  more 
than  pertinent  questions.  To  put  the  difficulty  into  a  clear  shape,  and 
exhibit  to  you  the  grounds  for  a  decision,  that  is  all  they  generally  can 
do.  Ruskin. 

“He  runs  the  great  circle,  and  is  still  at  home.”  No  advance  is 
made  by  his  writings  in  any  sentiment,  or  mode  of  reasoning.  Hazlitt. 
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Gnomic. 

Confidence  is  the  common  consequence  of  success.  They  whose 
excellence  of  any  kind  has  been  loudly  celebrated,  are  ready  to  conclude 
that  their  powers  are  universal.  Johnson. 

By  the  fruit  let  the  seed  be  judged.  The  state  to  whose  rough 
coast  the  Mayflower  came,  and  in  which  the  Pilgrim  spirit  has  been 
most  active,  is  today  the  chief  of  all  human  societies,  politically,  morally, 
and  physically.  Curtis. 

Striking  or  picturesque. 

He  prefers  those  (i.  e.,  jokes)  of  one  syllable,  the  a-b  abs  of 
humor.  The  gradual  fattening  of  the  steward.  .  .  is  an  abiding  topic  of 
humorous  comment  with  Mr.  X.  Lowell. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  also  a  complete  balance-master  of  morality.  He 
never  encourages  hope,  but  he  contracts  it  by  fear ;  he  never  elicits  a 
truth,  but  he  suggests  some  objection  in  answer  to  it.  Hazlitt. 

But  there  were  the  dreams  of  a  poet  doomed  at  last  to  wake  a 
lexicographer.  I  soon  found,  that  it  is  too  late  to  look  for  instruments, 
when  the  work  calls  for  execution.  Johnson. 

Condensed  or  summary. 

What  distinguishes  Dr.  Johnson  from  other  writers  is  the  pomp  and 
uniformity  of  his  style.  All  his  periods  are  cast  in  the  same  mold,  etc. 
Hazlitt. 

In  an  Indian  community  each  man  is  his  own  master.  He  abhors 
restraint,  and  owns  no  other  authority  than  his  own  capricious  will. 
Parkman. 

We  should  receive  all  with  impartiality.  It  should  be  our  pride 
to  exhibit  an  example  of  one  nation,  at  least,  destitute  of  natural 
antipathies.  Irving. 

Provisional. 

He  succeeded.  With  his  little  flotilla  of  canoes  he  left  his  fort.  .  . 
and  slowly  retraced  those  interminable  waters.  Parkman. 

This  was  all  genuine.  There  was  not  the  slighest  strain  of  the 
femme  incomprise  in  her  manner.  Curtis. 

Such  has  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Roscoe.  Born  in  a  place  uncon¬ 
genial  to  the  growth  of  literary  talent . he  has  conquered  every 

obstacle.  Irving. 

Elaborated  figure. 

They  are  the  unjust  stewards  of  all  men’s  ideas ;  whatever  fancy 
or  favorite  interest  a  man  most  cherishes,  he  gives  to  his  favorite 
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masked  word  to  take  care  of  for  him;  the  word  at  last  comes  to  have 
an  infinite  power  over  him, — you  cannot  get  at  him  but  by  its  ministry. 
Ruskin. 

It  was  a  congress  of  oracles  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  curious 
listeners  on  the  other.  I  vaguely  remember  that  the  Orphic  Alcott  in¬ 
vaded  the  Sahara  of  silence  with  a  solemn  "saying”,  to  which,  after  due 
pause,  the  honorable  member  for  blackberry  pastures  responded  by 
some  keen  graphic  observation.  Curtis. 

The  poet  is  he  that  hath  fat  enough,  like  bears  and  marmots,  to 
suck  his  claws  all  winter.  He  hibernates  in  this  world,  and  feeds  on 
his  own  marrow.  Thoreau. 

Change  of  figure. 

Compared  with  these,  the  grave  thinkers  and  philosophers  seem  not 
to  have  got  their  swaddling  clothes  off ;  they  are  slower  than  a  Roman 
army  in  its  march,  the  rear  camping  tonight  where  the  van  camped 
last  night.  Thoreau. 

He  indeed  overlooks  and  commands  the  admiration  of  posterity, 
but  he  does  it  from  the  tableland  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He 
towered  above  his  fellows.  .  .  .  ;  but  he  was  one  of  a  race  of  giants. 
Hazlitt. 


4.  Bare  Mention  of  a  Subject,  Suggesting  Further 
Remarks  About  it 

The  mere  introduction  of  a  person  or  thing  may  appear  too 
bald  to  the  author,  if  he  should  proceed  without  dwelling  upon 
it  further.  The  sentence  or  sentences  which  follow  usually 
bring  out  some  of  its  characteristic  features,  or  such  details  of 
its  history,  circumstances,  etc.,  as  appeal  strongly  to  the  author 
at  the  moment.  They  are,  in  most  cases,  not  strictly  necessary 
to  the  discussion,  but  serve  the  same  purpose  as  a  vivid  descrip¬ 
tive  modifier.  They  often  have  the  same  effect  as  a  footnote 
or  a  gloss.  Such  additional  remarks  are  most  often  made  in 
the  case  of  persons  or  things  interesting  in  themselves,  but  pre¬ 
sumably  not  known,  or  not  well  known,  or  not  at  once  vividly 
recalled  by  the  reader. 

As  would  be  expected,  this  kind  of  sequence,  giving,  as  it 
does,  a  leisurely  air  to  a  discussion,  is  characteristic  of  parti- 
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cular  authors ;  e.  g.,  Addison,  Irving,  and  Curtis.  While  found 
in  practically  all  authors,  it  is  not  especially  common. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Emerson  stands  opposite  this  junction.  It  is 
a  plain  square  white  dwelling  house,  etc.  Curtis. 

One  of  my  first  attempts  was  a  picture  of  my  father . I 

drew  it  out  with  a  broad  light  crossing  the  face,  etc.  Hazlitt. 

At  the  headquarters  of  Washington  once,  and  now  of  the  Muses, 
lived  C.  .  .  .  Here  for  seven  years.  .  .he  made  his  house  his  castle, 
sunning  himself  in  his  elbow-chair  at  the  front  door.  Lowell. 

I  yesterday  passed  a  whole  afternoon  in  the  churchyard.  .  .amusing 
myself  with  the  tombstones  and  inscriptions.  .  .Most  of  these  recorded 
nothing  else  of  'the  buried  person  but  that  he  was  born  upon  one  day, 
and  died  upon  another.  Irving. 


5.  Statements  Requiring  Justification,  Explanation, 

or  Support 

These  are  cases  in  which  the  communication  is  sufficiently 
clear  and  full  to  be  understood,  but,  for  some  reason,  is  not, 
in  itself,  felt  to  be  entirely  or  readily  convincing  to  the  one  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  They  may  arise  under  several  different 
conditions:  (a)  The  mere  fact  that  a  statement  expresses  the 
individual  view  of  the  writer  or  speaker  may  be  felt  to  arouse 
a  degree  of  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  es¬ 
pecially  if  this  view  is  evidently  at  variance  with  that  generally 
held,  and  so  presumably  held  by  the  person  or  persons  addressed, 
or  with  what  is  implied  in  the  author’s  own  previous  remarks, 
(b)  The  statement  may  be  extreme,  sweeping,  emphatic,  or 
unusual  in  its  form.  Then  the  reader  or  hearer,  being  jarred 
out  of  the  even  tenor  of  his  thinking,  needs  to  be  reassured 
by  the  addition  of  something  which  shall  form  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  his  thinking  and  the  statement  just  made,  (c)  The  re¬ 
lative  position  of  two  persons,  things,  situations,  etc.,  may  be 
indicated  by  way  of  a  comparison  between  them.  In  such  cases 
the  position,  rank,  or  characteristics  of  one  of  the  two  are 
known,  or  have  been  presented  more  or  less  fully,  and  the 
reader  or  hearer  requires  time  and  additional  evidence  in  order 
to  adjust  the  other  to  its  place  in  the  scale,  (d)  Any  assertion 
expressing  a  judgment  or  conclusion  about  a  person  or  thing, 
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may  need  to  be  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which 
have  led  the  speaker  or  writer  to  make  it,  in  order  to  facilitate 
its  acceptance. 

Sequences  of  this  kind  are  numerous  in  all  of  the  writers 
considered,  both  absolutely  and  relatively.  Which  of  the  four 
varieties  just  named  is  predominant,  depends  largely  on  the 
character  of  the  discussion  and  on  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
writer.  The  statement  of  a  personal  opinion  is  uncommon,  for 
instance,  in  Dryden,  Irving,  Thoreau,  and  Curtis.  Statements 
involving  a  comparison,  and  judgments  or  conclusions  followed 
by  the  reasons  for  them,  are  especially  frequent  in  Bacon,  nearly 
half  of  all  his  prospective  sentences  being  of  this  kind. 


Individual  view  of  the  author. 

I  say  first  we  have  despised  literature.  What  do  we  as  a  nation 
care  about  books?  Ruskin. 

I  cannot  agree.  .  .  .that  it  was  general  or  frequent.  The  very 
stress  laid  upon  holidays  and  festivals,  shows  that  they  did  not  keep.  .  .  . 
open  house  all  the  year  round.  Hazlitt. 

I  did  not,  however,  deem  myself  a  competent  judge  of  Carlyle.  I 
felt  that  he  was  a  poet,  and  that  I  was  not.  Mill. 

I  have  an  undefined  respect  for  a  man  who  has  seen  the  sea- 
serpent.  He  is  to  his  brother  fishers  what  the  poet  is  to  his  fellow- 
men.  Lowell. 

I  am  not  decrying  the  Puritans.  They  are  the  stern  builders  of  the 
modern  world.  Curtis. 

Unusual,  extreme,  sweeping,  or  emphatic  statement. 

They  have  by  no  means  eclipsed  the  lustre  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Epicurus,  and  other  ancients.  For  grammar  or  rhetoric,  no  man  ever 
disputed  with  them ;  nor  for  poetry,  etc.  Temple. 

There  is  no  more  complete  fallacy  than  this.  What  people  call 
applied  science  is  nothing  but  the  application  of  pure  science  to  practical 
classes  of  problems.  Huxley. 

Indeed,  at  one  time  they  amounted,  in  many  parts  of  the  Union,  to 
an  absurd  degree  of  bigotry.  The  bare  name  of  an  Englishman  was  a 
passport  to  the  confidence  and  hospitality  of  every  family.  Irving. 

Yet  the  wildest  imagination  could  scarcely  exceed  the  truth.  At 
the  attack  of  Montreal,  they  placed  infants  over  the  embers,  and  forced 
the  wretched  mothers  to  turn  the  spit,  etc.  Parkman. 
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Statement  based  on  a  comparison. 

The  man  was  superior  to  the  author.  When  he  threw  aside  his 
pen.  .  .  ,  he  became  not  only  learned  and  thoughtful,  but  witty,  humorous, 
natural,  honest.  Hazlitt. 

For  a  farce  is  that  in  poetry,  which  grotesque  is  in  a  picture.  The 
persons  and  action  of  a  farce  are  all  unnatural,  and  the  manners  false. 
Dryden. 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  her  military  rival.  France  had  her 
Canadian  forces  well  in  hand.  Parkman. 

He  seems  to  me  peculiarly  congenial  with  the  temperament  of 
Irving.  He,  too,  was  essentially  a  loiterer.  Curtis. 

The  Tatler  contains  only  half  the  number  of  volumes,  and  I  will 
venture  to  say,  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  sterling  wit  and  wisdom. 
“The  first  sprightly  runnings”  are  there.  Hazlitt. 

Assertion  involving  a  judgment  or  conclusion. 

On  the  other  hand,  melody  in  music  is  pure  art.  You  cannot 
reason  about  it.  Huxley. 

There  can  never  be  another  Jacob’s  dream.  Since  that  time  the 
heavens  have  gone  farther  off,  and  grown  astronomical.  Hazlitt. 

But  it  proves  not  that  what  pleases  most.  ...  is  therefore  good.  .  .  . 
Our  depraved  appetites,  and  ignorance  of  the  arts,  mislead  our  judg¬ 
ments.  Dryden. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  town  had  indeed  a  character.  Railways  and 
omnibuses  had  not  rolled  fiat  all  the  little  social  prominences  and 
peculiarities.  Lowell. 

The  conscience  really  does  not,  and  ought  not  to  monopolize  the 
whole  of  our  lives,  any  more  than  the  heart  or  the  head.  It  is  as 
liable  to  disease  as  any  other  part.  Thoreau. 


6.  Mention  of  one  Individual,  Group,  Time,  Phase,  etc.. 
Implying  the  Existence  of  One  or  More  Others 

Prospective  sentences  of  this  sort  are  strongly  marked  by 
the  presence  of  such  words  as  the  one,  some,  the  former,  former¬ 
ly,  at  first,  as  yet,  not  merely,  not  at  all,  only  a  part,  etc.  Inas¬ 
much  as  a  distinction  is  being  made  in  such  cases  between  the 
person,  thing,  etc.,  named  in  the  first  sentence  and  the  one  named 
in  the  second,  there  is  regularly  more  or  less  emphasis  upon 
them,  especially  when  they  are  contrasted,  as  they  often  are. 
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Sentences  of  this  kind  are  found  in  all  authors.  They  are 
relatively  most  common  in  Bacon,  Johnson,  and  Ruskin. 

Sometimes  I  am  seen  thrusting  my  head  into  a  round  of  politicians 
at  Will’s . Sometimes  I  smoke  a  pipe  at  Child’s.  Addison. 

But  the  lessons  were  only  a  part  of  the  daily  instruction  I  re¬ 
ceived.  Much  of  it  consisted  in  the  books  I  read  by  myself.  Mill. 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  telling  him  that  a  magnet  attracts  iron.  Let 
Kim  see  that  it  does.  Huxley. 

She  feels  as  yet  no  privation.  .  .  .When  we  come  practically  to  ex¬ 
perience  its  sordid  cares.  .  .  .  then  will  be  the  real  trial.  Irving. 

To  Americans  America  is  something  more  than  a  promise  and  an 
expectation.  It  has  a  past  and  traditions  of  its  own.  Lowell. 

On  the  south,  they  forced  tribute  from  the  subjugated  Delawares.  .  . 
On  the  north  they  uprooted  the  ancient  settlements  of  the  Wvandots. 
Parkman. 

Other  poets  display  cabinets  of  precious  rarities.  .  .  .Shakespeare 
opens  a  mine  which  contains  gold  and  diamonds  in  inexhaustible  plenty. 
Johnson. 


7.  Removal  (Rejection)  of  an  Opposing  View  or 

Possibility 

When  an  actual  or  possible  view  or  idea  occurs  to  the  author’s 
mind,  which  is  at  variance  with  his  own,  he  will  reject  it,  or 
put  it  aside, — clear  the  ground,  as  it  were,- — before  stating  his 
own  view,  especially  if  the  opposing  view  appears  a  natural  one. 
possibly,  or  even  actually,  held  by  the  reader  himself.  Obsta¬ 
cles,  in  general,  to  what  he  is  engaged  in  presenting  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  field  in  a  like  manner.  This  rejection  or  re¬ 
moval  is  regularly  followed  in  the  next  sentence  by  a  statement 
of  that  which  is  to  take  their  place.  The  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  prospective  (rejecting)  sentence  is  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  some  form  of  the  negative,  or  its  equivalent  (expres¬ 
sions  like  all  but,  nearly,  conditions  contrary  to  fact,  etc.). 

A  special  form  of  this  type  of  sentence  is  that  which  waives 
a  possible  advantage  or  a  course  of  action  natural  under  the 
circumstances,  and  not  opposed  to  the  author’s  main  purpose, 
but  at  the  time  of  minor  importance  to  him.  This  is  often 
simply  a  rhetorical  device  to  strengthen  an  argument  by  af¬ 
fording  a  glimpse  of  how  much  else  might  be  adduced  in  its 
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favor,  if  the  author  had  the  time  or  would  take  the  trouble  to 
make  use  of  it. 

All  such  sequences  are  naturally  common  in  writings  of  a 
controversial  nature.  We  find  them  especially  in  Ruskin,  Haz- 
litt,  Milton,  and  Dryden,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  DeQuincey, 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  Cowley. 

Rejection  or  removal. 

In  general,  however,  the  Indian  policy  of  the  French  cannot  be 
charged  with  obsequiousness.  Complaisance  was  tempered  with  dignity. 
Parkman. 

It  is  not  a  question  whether  one  order  of  study  or  another  should 
predominate.  It  is  a  question  of  what  topics  of  education  you  shall 
select.  Huxley. 

I  put  aside  his  merely  romantic  prose  writings  as  of  no  value.  .  .  . 
But  his  true  works  studied  from  Scottish  life,  bear  a  true  witness. 
Ruskin. 

I  do  not  know  why  any  of  us  should  talk  about  reading.  We  want 
some  sharper  discipline  than  reading.  Ruskin. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  plows  ?  I  cut  another  furrow  than  you 
see.  Thoreau. 

Had  they  all  been  lying  idly  upon  the  river  brink. . . .  the  result  would 
have  been  different.  But  imprisoned  in  the  proprieties  of  a  parlor, 
each  wild  man  in  his  way,  .  .  .  .there  was  only  a  waste  of  treasure. 
Curtis. 

If  we  were  earthworms.  .  .  .perhaps  too  much  sensation  would  not 
be  good  for  us.  But,  being  human  creatures,  it  is  good  for  us.  Ruskin. 

Waiver. 

But  this  will  keep  cold  till  another  time.  In  the  meanwhile,  I 
take  up  Chaucer  where  I  left  him.  Dryden. 

But  space  would  fail  me  to  make  a  catalogue  of  everything.  No 
doubt  Wisdom  also,  as  usual,  had  her  quiet  booth  at  the  corner  of  some 
street.  Lowell. 

I  shall  pass  by  many  less  material  objections ;  what  follows  next  is 
of  great  importance.  Dryden. 

Now  I  could  multiply  witness  upon  witness  of  this  kind  upon  you 
if  I  had  time.  .  .  .  But  I  will  not  wander  into  this  distant  and  mythical 
element.  Ruskin. 

8.  Concession,  Admission,  or  Acceptance 

Here  the  author’s  treatment  of  an  obstructing  view  or  situa¬ 
tion,  either  actual  or  possible,  is  the  opposite  of  that  discussed 
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under  the  last  head.  The  author  will  concede  or  accept  when 
he  feels  that  the  exception  which  he  is  about  to  make  in  the 
next  sentence  is  strong  enough  to  break  the  force  of  the  oppos¬ 
ing  view  or  situation.  The  concession  or  acceptance  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  presence  of  such  words  and  expressions  as  may, 
might,  indeed,  it  is  true,  no  doubt,  I  grant,  etc.,  and  it  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  next  sentence  by  words  like  but,  yet,  however,  or 
their  equivalents. 

This  way  of  dealing  with  obstructions  is  common  when  the 
author  engaged  in  a  controversy  adopts  a  more  or  less  judicial 
or  impartial  attitude.  We  find  the  cases  of  it  relatively  most 
frequent  in  Matthew  Arnold,  Johnson,  Mill,  and  Gibbon. 

This  source  of  anxiety  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  resemble  that 
of  the  philosophers  of  Laputa.  .  .  .It  was,  however,  connected  with  the 
best  feature  of  my  character.  Mill. 

Perhaps  some  will  be  found  which  might,  without  loss,  have  been 
omitted.  But  a  work  of  this  kind  is  not  hastily  to  be  charged  with 
superfluities.  Johnson. 

I  gladly  admit.  .  .  .that,  so  far,  it  deals  with  the  most  valuable  and 
important  part  of  education.  Yet,  contrast  what  is  done  in  this 
direction  with  what  might  be  done.  Huxley. 

It  is  true,  he  was  rarely  heard  to  speak,  but  smoked  his  pipe  in¬ 
cessantly.  His  adherents,  however,  perfectly  understood  him.  Irving. 

The  offer  was,  certainly,  a  generous  one.  But,  unhappily,  I  had 
been  led  to  remark  a  curious  natural  phenomenon.  Lowell. 

One  cannot  refuse  to  admire  the  artist  who  draws  these  pictures. 
But  we  say  to  ourselves  that  his  ideas  show  the  influence  of  a 
primitive  and  obsolete  order  of  things.  M.  Arnold. 


9.  Mention  of  a  View,  Situation,  etc..  Toward  Whicfi 
the  Author’s  Attitude  is  not  yet  Evident 

What  the  author’s  attitude  is  toward  the  view  or  situation, 
and  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  effect  it  has  upon  his  discussion, 
becomes  apparent  in  the  next  sentence.  The  prospective  sen¬ 
tence,  containing  the  view,  situation,  etc.,  is  introduced  by  ex¬ 
pressions  like  some  will  say,  you  may  think,  it  is  objected,  it  will 
be  asked,  etc. 

This  old-fashioned  and  rather  formal  mode  of  expression, 
due  largely,  perhaps,  to  the  influence  of  Latin,  is  relatively 
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most  common  in  Matthew  Arnold  and  Milton,  and  is  found  to 
a  certain  extent  in  some  of  their  contemporaries.  Others  of  the 
same  periods  use  it  but  little,  and  the  American  authors  hardly 
at  all. 

There  be  who  continually  complain  of  schisms  and  sects . It  is 

their  own  pride  and  ignorance  which  causes  the  disturbing.  Milton. 

It  is  said  that  he  acts  very  foolishly  and  talks  very  sensibly.  There 
is  no  inconsistency  in  that.  Hazlitt. 

There  is  a  general  impression  in  England  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  inimical  to  the  parent  country.  It  is  one  of  the  errors 
which  has  been  diligently  propagated  by  designing  writers.  Irving. 

A  great  lawyer  statesman  and  philosopher  of  a  former  age — I 
mean  Francis  Bacon — said  that  truth  came  out  of  error  much  more 
rapidly  than  it  came  out  of  confusion.  There  is  a  wonderful  truth 
in  that  saying.  Huxley. 

He  was  inclined  to  regret,  as  a  spiritual  flagging,  the  lull  which 
he  saw.  I  am  disposed  rather  to  regard  it  as  a  pause  in  which  the 
turn  to  a  new  mode  of  spiritual  progress  is  being  accomplished.  M. 
Arnold. 

10.  Introduction  of  a  Fact  or  a  Quotation  From  Out¬ 
side  the  Field  of  the  Discussion 

Statements  of  a  general  truth,  facts  from  history,  nature,  or 
human  experience,  proverbs,  and  quotations  from  well-known 
authors  or  other  persons  of  prominence,  are  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  way.  The  application  to  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion  is  made  in  the  next  sentence  by  showing  the  similarity, 
or,  more  rarely,  the  difference,  between  the  point  being  made  in 
the  discussion  and  that  contained  in  the  general  truth,  quota¬ 
tion,  etc. 

This  form  of  sequence  is  relatively  most  frequent  in  Addi¬ 
son  and  Matthew  Arnold.  It  is  sparingly  employed  in  other 
authors,  Lowell  coming  next  in  the  relative  frequency  of  its 
use.  It  is  not  found  in  Milton  or  Temple,  nor  in  the  histor¬ 
ians  Gibbon  and  Parkman,  where  we  should  hardly  expect  it. 
Macaulay  uses  it  to  a  considerable  extent  in  his  essays. 

To  dread  the  shore  which  he  sees  spread  with  wrecks  is  natural  to 
the  sailor.  I  had  before  my  eyes  so  many  critical  adventures,  ended 
in  miscarriage,  that  caution  was  forced  upon  me.  Johnson. 
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Generation  after  generation,  both  in  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
passes  away,  but  the  vital  principle  is  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  the 
species  continue  to  flourish.  Thus  also,  do  '  authors  beget  authors. 
Irving. 

The  French  revolutionists  made  stables  of  the  cathedrals  of  France; 
you  have  made  race-courses  of  the  cathedrals  of  the  earth.  Ruskin. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  one  of  those  eating-houses,  where,  for  a  certain 
fee,  the  guest  has  the  right  to  make  one  thrust  with  a  fork  into  a  pot 
in  which  the  whole  dinner  is  bubbling.  .  .  .  ?  Well  when  the  great 
caldron  of  war  is  seething.  .  .  .Britannia  always  has  a  great  advantage 
in  her  trident.  Lowell. 

“Think,”  says  Shakespeare,  “there’s  livers  out  of  Britain.”  So 
there  have  been  thinkers,  and  great  and  sound  ones,  before  our  time. 
Hazlitt. 

One  of  the  old  travelers  in  South  America  tells  of  fishes  that 
build  their  nests  in  trees.  .  .  .  Life  shows  plenty  of  such  incongruities 
between  a  man’s  place  and  his  nature.  Lowell. 

It  is  said  that  a  rogue  does  not  look  you  in  the  face,  neither  does 
an  honest  man  look  at  you  as  if  he  had  his  reputation  to  establish.  I 
have  seen  some  who  did  not  know  when  to  turn  aside  their  eyes  in 
meeting  yours.  Thoreau. 

11.  Supposition  or  Assumption 

This  is  most  often  introduced  by  suppose  that,  or  some  simi¬ 
lar  expression.  It  is  less  frequently  put  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  an  exclamation,  or  a  statement.  The  sentence  fol¬ 
lowing  it  contains  the  conclusion,  which  very  often  is  in  the 
form  of  a  question,  especially  when  the  preceding  sentence 
contains  a  command,  exhortation,  or  statement. 

Compared  with  other  types  of  sentence  sequence,  this  one  is 
rare.  It  is  used  to  any  considerable  extent  only  by  Ruskin. 

Suppose  that  an  adult  man,  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  faculties,  could 
be  suddenly  placed  in  the  world,  as  Adam  is  said  to  have  been,  and 
then  left  to  do  as  he  best  might.  How  long  would  he  remain  un¬ 
educated  ?  Huxley. 

Suppose  kings  should  ever  arise,  who  heard  and  believed  this  word, 
and  at  last  gathered  and  brought  forth  treasures — of  Wisdom — for  their 
people.  Think  what  an  amazing  business  that  would  be !  Ruskin. 

Let  her  and  Falsehood  grapple;  who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the 
worse,  in  a  free  and  open  encounter?  Milton. 

Do  you  think  these  are  harsh  or  wild  words?  Have  patience  with 
me  but  a  little  longer.  Ruskin. 
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Had  the  eyes  of  some  Stratford  burgess  been  achromatic  telescopes, 
capable  of  a  perspective  of  two  hundred  years !  But,  even  then,  would 
not  his  record  have  been  fuller  of  says  I’s  than  of  says  he’s ?  Lowell. 

I  hear  a  preacher  announce  for  his  text  and  topic  the  expediency 
of  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  church.  Do  I  not  know  beforehand 
that  not  possibly  can  he  say  a  new  and  spontaneous  word?  Emerson. 


12.  Presentation  of  an  Action,  Condition,  State  of 
Mind,  etc..  Implying  a  Sequel  or  Suggesting  a 
Conclusion 

There  are  many  different  varieties.  The  factors  leading  to  the 
sequel  may  be  desire,  purpose,  effort,  fear,  obstruction, 
tendenc,  personal  characteristics,  etc.  The  action  or  condition 
which  is  expected  to  follow,  may  or  may  not  come  about.  If  its 
sphere  is  the  mind,  and  not  the  world  of  fact,  it  is  presented  as 
a  conclusion. 

As  one  would  expect,  this  kind  of  sequence  is  especially  com¬ 
mon  in  the  historians.  It  occurs  with  considerable  frequency 
elsewhere,  also,  when  a  narrative  element  is  present,  as  in  Ad¬ 
dison,  Irving,  and  De  Quincey. 

Sequel. 

She  was  led  into  society,  and  they  tried  all  kinds  of  occupation  and 
amusement  to  dissipate  her  grief.  .  .  .But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Irving. 

With  that  cry,  the  genius  of  Great  Britain  rose,  and  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  nations.  There  was  a  mighty  fermentation ;  the 
waters  were  out ;  public  opinion  was  in  a  state  of  projection.  Hazlitt. 

I,  as  well  as  my  father,  founded  great  hopes  on  them.  These 
hopes  were  destined  to  be  disappointed.  Mill. 

The  country  man  desired  that  he  might  have  the  management  of 
the  weather  on  his  own  estate.  He  obtained  his  request,  and  im¬ 
mediately  distributed  rain,  snow,  and  sunshine  among  his  several  fields. 
Addison. 

With  him  the  love  of  glory  kindles  into  a  burning  passion ;  and  to 
allay  its  cravings,  he  will  dare  cold  and  famine,  fire,  tempest, 
torture,  and  death  itself.  Parkman. 

At  that  time.  .  .if  any  one  desired  knowledge  beyond  such  as  could 
be  obtained  by  his  own  observation,  or  by  common  conversation,  his  first 
necessity  was  to  learn  the  Latin  language.  .  .  .Hence  Latin  grammar, 
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with  logic  and  rhetoric,  studied  through  Latin,  were  the  fundamentals 
of  education.  Huxley. 

A  printer  does  not  dare  go  beyond  his  licensed  copy ;  so  often  then 
must  the  author  trudge  to  his  leave-giver  that  those  his  new  insertions 
may  be  viewed.  Milton. 

The  Guardian  Angels  of  Kingdoms  were  machines  too  ponderous 
for  him  to  manage ;  and  therefore  he  rejected  them.  Dryden. 

The  peace  between  them  proved  to  be  only  a  short  and  hollow 
truce,  during  which  their  mutual  aversion  was  constantly  growing 
stronger.  At  length  an  explosion  took  place.  Macaulay. 

Conclusion. 

Two  or  three  of  them  have  hitherto  hung  luckily  beyond  reach  on 
a  lofty  bough  shadowing  the  interior  of  Africa,  but  there  is  a  German 
Doctor  at  this  moment  pelting  at  them  with  sticks  and  stones.  It 
may  be  only  next  week,  and  these  too,  bitten  by  geographers  and 
geologists,  will  be  thrown  away.  Lowell. 

Narration  in  dramatic  poetry  is  naturally  tedious,  as  it  is  un¬ 
animated  and  inactive,  and  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  action ;  it 
should  therefore  always  be  rapid.  Johnson. 

For  what  is  wanted  is  the  reality  and  not  the  mere  name  of  edu¬ 
cation  ;  and  this  college  must  steadily  set  before  itself  the  ambition  to 
be  able  to  give  that  education  sooner  or  later.  Huxley. 


13.  Inquiry,  with  a  View  to  Discovery  or  Solution 

The  prospective  sentence  is  commonly  introduced  by  expres¬ 
sions  like  let  us  consider,  let  us  inquire,  I  zvas  curious  to  sec, 
I  wondered,  I  then  asked  myself,  etc.  This  kind  of  sentence  is 
sometimes  merly  a  device  used  by  the  writer  or  speaker  to 
put  the  reader  or  hearer  into  an  eager  frame  of  mind  with 
reference  to  what  he  is  about  to  say. 

The  construction  occurs  only  thirty-six  times  in  2000  pages, 
eight  cases  being  found  in  Arnold,  five  each  in  Irving  and 
Ruskin,  and  four  in  Huxley.  No  cases  are  found  in  the  authors 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Let  us  consider  what  a  child  thus  “educated”  knows,  and  what  it 
does  not  know.  Begin  with  the  most  important  topic  of  all — morality, 
as  the  guide  of  conduct.  The  child  knows  well  enough  that  some  acts 
meet  with  approbation  and  some  with  disapprobation.  Huxley. 
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I  inquired  into  the  fate  of  Mr.  Roscoe’s  library,  which  had  con¬ 
sisted  of  scarce  and  foreign  books.  .  .  .It  had  passed  under  the  hammer 
of  the  auctioneer,  and  was  dispersed  about  the  country.  Irving. 

I  frequently  asked  myself,  if  I  could,  or  if  I  was  bound  to  go  on 
living,  when  life  must  be  passed  in  this  manner.  I  generally  answered 
to  myself,  that  I  did  not  think  I  could  possibly  bear  it  beyond  a  year. 
Mill. 

I  wondered  whether  Americans  were  over-sensitive  in  this  respect, 
whether  they  were  more  touchy  than  other  folks.  On  the  whole,  I 
thought  we  were  not.  Lowell. 

I  was  as  yet  a  stranger  in  England,  and  curious  to  notice  the 
manners  of  its  fashionable  classes.  I  found,  as  usual,  that  there  was 
the  least  pretension  where  there  was  the  most  acknowledged  title  to 
respect.  Irving. 


14.  Expression  of  Uncertainty,  Perplexity,  or  Doubt 

The  state  of  mind  is  like  that  of  the  preceding  type  in  the 
desire  for  a  solution,  but  unlike  it  in  the  greater  difficulty  of 
the  problem,  which  is  felt  to  be  insoluble.  Usually  there  are 
more  than  two  sentences  in  the  group,  reflecting  the  various 
obstacles  or  attempts  at  a  solution  in  the  author’s  mind. 

This  construction  is  even  rarer  than  the  preceding  one.  It  is 
found  most  frequently  in  Johnson. 

His  mind  now  misgave  him;  he  began  to  doubt  whether  both  he  and 
the  world  around  him  were  not  bewitched.  Surely  this  was  his  native 
village,  which  he  had  left  the  day  before.  There  stood  the  Kaatskill 
mountains — there  ran  the  silver  Hudson  at  a  distance,  etc.  Irving. 

Of  the  last  editor  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak.  Respect  is  due 
in  high  place,  tenderness  to  living  reputation,  and  veneration  to  genius 
and  learning;  but  he  cannot  be  justly  offended  at  that  liberty  of  which 
he  has  himself  so  frequently  given  an  example.  Johnson. 

I  was  seriously  tormented  by  the  thought  of  the  exhaustibility  of 
musical  combinations.  The  octave  consists  only  of  five  tones  and 
two  semitones,  which  can  be  put  together  in  only  a  limited  number  of 
ways,  of  which  but  a  small  proportion  are  beautiful;  most  of  these,  it 
seemed  to  me,  must  have  been  already  discovered.  Mill. 

What  could  she  do?  In  the  dreary  round  of  petty  details,  in  the 
incessant  drudgery  of  a  poor  farmer’s  household,  with  no  companions 
of  any  sympathy.  .  .with  no  opportunity  of  retirement  or  cultivation.  .  . 
what  was  she  to  do?  Curtis. 
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15.  Presentation  of  a  Situation  in  Which  Something 
May  Be  Expected  to  Happen 

The  situation  is  in  this  case  merely  the  setting  of  the  stage 
upon  which  the  happening  is  to  occur.  It  differs  from  the 
situations  discussed  in  section  12,  which  themselves  contained 
the  factor  which  was  tending  to  bring  the  event  about. 

Since  this  form  of  prospective  sentence  is  clearly  adapted  to 
pure  narrative,  not  many  examples  of  it  are  found  in  the  authors 
of  our  list.  DeQuincey  has  ten,  and  Macaulay  eight,  of  the 
thirty-four  cases. 

I  was  one  summers’s  day  loitering  through  the  great  saloons  of  the 
British  Museum,  with  that  listlessness  with  which  one  is  apt  to  saunter 
about  in  a  room  in  warm  weather.  .  .  .  .While  I  was  gazing  about  in  this 
idle  way,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  distant  door.  Irving. 

Our  author  occupied  the  old  Manse  for  three  years.  During  that 
time  he  was  not  seen,  probably,  by  more  than  a  dozen  villagers.  Curtis. 

This  had  excited  a  great  indignation  in  my  father  and  others, 
which  I  thought  it  fully  deserved.  And  here,  I  imagined,  was  an 
opportunity  of  at  the  same  time  repelling  an  unjust  attack,  and  inserting 
into  my  defence.  .  .a  number  of  the  opinions  which  constituted  my  views. 
Mill. 

On  a  bright  summer  day  the  boy,  then  just  seven  years  old,  lay  on 
the  bank  of  the  rivulet  which  flows  through  the  old  domain  of  his 
house  to  join  the  Isis.  There,  as  threescore  and  ten  years  later  he 
told  the  tale,  rose  in  his  mind  a  scheme  which  .  .  .  .was  never  abandoned. 
Macaulay. 


16.  Emotional  Exclamation  or  Question 

These  sentences  are  more  often  found  in  groups  of  two  than 
singly  or  in  groups  of  more  than  two.  As  a  rule,  the  second 
exclamation  or  question  is  like  the  first  in  its  structure,  and  also 
in  its  content,  the  same  general  idea  being  expressed  again,  but 
in  a  different  way.  The  similarity  is  especially  marked  at  the 
beginning,  where  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  same  ex¬ 
clamatory  or  interrogative  word  is  used  in  both  sentences,  and 
often  with  the  same  construction.  In  many  cases  the  repeti¬ 
tion  extends  to  one  or  more  other  words,  also. 
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Sentences  of  this  type  are  not,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
author,  prospective  in  the  same  full  sense  as  the  others  which 
we  have  discussed,  except  in  so  far  as  the  repetition  of  the 
idea  by  the  second  sentence  satisfies  a  need  of  his  emotions. 
There  is  often  no  appreciable  advance  or  increase  of  thought 
beyond  that  already  expressed  in  the  first  sentence.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  however,  they  should  per¬ 
haps  be  classed  as  prospective,  since  they  enable  him  to  fore¬ 
cast  with  considerable  certainty  what  is  to  come  next.  The  re¬ 
petition  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  emotional  ex¬ 
citement  which  they  reflect  has  not  exhausted  itself  with  a 
single  utterance  of  it. 

Groups  of  emotional  exclamations  or  questions  are  found 
with  some  frequency  in  Milton,  Cowley,  and  Temple,  and  again 
in  the  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century,  especially  Ruskin  and 
Lowell.  The  eighteenth  century  was  averse  to  their  use.  The 
hundred  pages  each  of  Dryden,  Addison,  Johnson,  and  Gib¬ 
bon  furnish  no  examples  of  them. 

How  he  suggested  cloistered  repose,  and  quadrangles  mossy  with 
centurial  associations !  How  easy  he  was,  and  how  without  creak  was 
every  movement  of  his  mind !  Lowell. 

What  a  piteous  picture  of  the  awful  colonial  inquisition  and  the 
village  Torquemada !  What  a  grim  portrait  of  an  ancestor  to  hang 
in  our  memory,  and  to  trace  your  ancestor  to !  Curtis. 

Where  are  the  fishes  which  nidified  in  trees?  Where  the  monopodes 
sheltering  themselves  from  the  sun  beneath  their  single  umbrella? 
Lowell. 

Think  what  an  amazing  business  that  would  be !  How  incon¬ 
ceivable  in  the  present  state  of  our  national  wisdom !  Ruskin. 

Does  the  bishop  know  all  about  it?  Has  he  his  eye  upon  him? 
Has  he  had  his  eye  upon  him?  Can  he  circumstantially  explain  to  us 
how  Bill  got  into  the  habit  of  beating  Nancy  about  the  head?  Ruskin. 

The  table  presented  below  will  afford  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  distribution  of  prospective  sentences  in  the  twenty 
authors  already  referred  to.  Approximately  the  same  ground 
was  covered  in  each  case  (about  100  standard  octavo  pages,  or 
30,000  words).  The  parts  selected  were  taken  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  works : 
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Bacon :  Advancement  of  Learning. 

Milton:  Areopagitica,  Of  Education,  and  two  other  selections. 
Cowley :  A  Vision  Concerning  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Essays. 
Temple:  Of  Poetry,  An  Essay  Upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning, 
Of  Health  and  Long  Life. 

Dryden :  A  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting,  Preface  to  the  Fables. 
Addison :  Spectator. 

Johnson:  Preface  to  the  English  Dictionary,  Preface  to  Shake¬ 
speare. 

Gibbon:  Autobiography. 

Hazlitt :  Essays. 

Irving :  Sketchbook. 

DeQuincey :  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater. 

Macaulay :  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings. 

Mill:  Autobiography. 

Arnold :  Essay  on  Criticism,  Literature  and  Science,  Sweetness  and 
Light. 

Ruskin :  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Huxley :  Four  essays  on  education. 

Thoreau:  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Mcrrimac  Rivers. 

Lowell:  Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Ago,  At  Sea,  In  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  On  a  Certain  Condenscension  in  Foreigners. 

Parkman :  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac. 

Curtis :  Four  essays  on  American  authors. 


In  the  count  were  included  not  only  sentences  ending  with 
a  period,  question  mark,  or  exclamation  point,  but  also  those 
separated  from  the  adjoining  text  by  a  colon  or  a  semicolon. 
This  was  done  because  no  consistent  distinction  is  observed  be¬ 
tween  these  forms  of  punctuation  by  all  authors,  especially  in 
sentences  so  closely  related  as  those  which  we  are  discussing. 
The  earlier  authors,  with  their  less  frequent  use  of  the  period, 
are  thus  also  put  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  others.  Where 
the  punctuation  was  irregular,  as  it  is  in  some  authors  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  modern  standards  were  applied  whenever 
a  question  arose  as  to  whether  a  certain  clause  should  be 
accepted  as  a  sentence.  In  the  examples  which  have  been 
given  as  illustrations  of  the  different  types  of  sentences  in  the 
preceding  pages,  those  separated  by  periods  have  been  selected 
by  preference,  if  they  were  suitable  in  other  respects.  In  some 
of  the  types  the  semi-colon  is  common,  as  well  as  the  period ; 
especially  in  those  treated  under  sections  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  In 
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some  others  (those  under  sections  4,  9,  10,  and  11)  it  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  found. 

There  were  other  considerations,  besides  punctuation,  which 
sometimes  made  a  decision  difficult.  To  what  extent,  for  in¬ 
stance,  should  the  effect  of  the  context  upon  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence  be  allowed  to  count?  A  sentence,  considered  by  itself, 
might  not  be  prospective,  but  it  might  be  clearly  made  so  by 
what  preceded  it.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
clude  only  such  sentences  as  were  themselves  prospective,  apart 
from  their  context.  It  will  be  properly  objected  to  this  pro¬ 
cedure  that  it  is  arbitrary,  that  the  context  should  not  be  thus 
disregarded.  Perhaps  it  will  be  sufficient  justification  to  reply 
that  the  paper  is  confined  to  a  discussion  of  prospective  sen¬ 
tences.  Longer  passages  and  whole  paragraphs  may,  of  course, 
be  prospective  also ;  but  to  include  them  would  have  meant  an 
extension  of  the  subject  which,  under  the  circumstances,  ap¬ 
peared  undesirable. 

The  rhetorician  will,  no  doubt,  find  fault  with  the  exclusion 
of  still  another  factor  of  expression,  in  which  he  is  much  in¬ 
terested.  I  refer  to  the  propulsive  force,  if  I  may  call  it  so, 
of  parallelism,  for  instance,  in  which  a  repetition  of  structure, 
occurring  in  the  white  heat  of  composition,  creates  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  that  it  will  be  continued  still  further.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  cases  of  this  sort  are,  in  many  instances,  closely  akin 
to  the  exclamations  and  emotional  questions  treated  in  section 
16.  And  perhaps  they  should  have  been  included  under  that 
head.  But  again,  a  line  had  to  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  if  we 
take  parallel  constructions  as  a  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  reader  or  hearer  is  usually  able,  except  in  strongly  emotion¬ 
al  passages,  to  anticipate  a  repetition  with  any  certainty.  I  had 
some  doubts  about  the  inclusion  of  exclamations  and  emotional 
questions,  as  appears  from  my  discussion  of  them;  and  per¬ 
haps  they  should  have  been  omitted  from  the  list,  also.  No 
doubt,  a  question  is  here  raised  which  might  be  discussed  with 
profit. 

Finally,  in  attempting  to  make  a  classification  of  sentences, 
as  of  almost  any  thing  else,  one  finds  individual  cases  which 
seem  to  be  on  the  border  between  two  of  the  classes,  having 
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some  characteristics  of  both.  I  have  put  these  into  the  class 
whose  characteristics  appeared  to  be  most  prominent,  though  I 
admit  that  I  might  easily  change  my  mind  about  them  on  re¬ 
peated  consideration.  In  some  of  these  cases  perhaps  no  com¬ 
plete  agreement  would  be  possible. 
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A  NOTE  ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
MORALITY  PLAY 


Morris  Roberts 

The  English  Morality  Play,  of  which  there  are  some  thirty 
examples  extant,  flourished  for  almost  two  hundred  years, 
throughout  the  fifteenth  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Historically,  it  occupies  a  position  of  some 
importance  in  the  development  of  the  English  drama.  The 
earliest  play  extant  as  a  whole,  The  Castle  of  Perseverance / 
dates  from  the  period  between  1400  and  1425,  and  a  fragment 
entitled  The  Pride  of  Life* 2  is  either  of  the  same  or  of  some¬ 
what  earlier  date.  The  formation  of  the  mystery  plays  into 
cycles  began  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  that  is,  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  The  Castle  of  Perseverance.  Moralities  con¬ 
tinued  to  appear  until  well  into  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  one  of  the  latest  being  The  Conflict  of  Conscience,3 
printed  in  1581.  Shakespeare’s  first  play.  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost, 
was  written  ten  years  later,  in  1591.  From  a  literary  stand¬ 
point,  the  morality  deserves  attention,  if  only  because  it  ex¬ 
hibits  a  marked  and  ever  increasing  tendency  towards  the  drama 
of  real  life. 

Scarcely  any  two  authorities  are  agreed  upon  a  definition  of 
the  morality.4  But  without  attempting  to  formulate  an  exact 
definition,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  in¬ 
quiry  to  point  out  certain  obvious  characteristics  of  the  type,  as 
to  which  there  is  fairly  general  agreement.  The  aim  of  the 


’“Macro  Moralities,”  E.  E.  T.  S.,  XCI. 

-A.  Brandi,  “Quellen  des  weltliehen  Dramas  in  England  vor  Shake¬ 
speare,”  Quellen  u.  Forschungen,  (Strassburg,  1898),  LXXX. 

3Dodsley’s  Old  English  Plays,  (ed.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt),  Vol.  VI. 

■*See  W.  Roy  _  Mackenzie,  The  English  Moralities  (  Boston,  1914),  p.  9; 
also  J.  P.  Collier,  7'he  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  to  the  Time  of 
Shakespeare  (London,  1879). 
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morality  is  of  course  didactic.  Its  structural  characteristics  are 
allegory,  the  personification  of  abstract  qualities,  such  as  spe¬ 
cific  sins  and  virtues,  and  the  employment  of  type  characters  to 
represent  either  certain  classes  of  men  or  mankind  as  a  whole. 
In  respect  to  content,  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  later  moralities 
represent  the  struggle  of  good  and  evil  for  the  possession  of 
man’s  soul.  In  The  Pride  of  Life  and  in  Everyman ,* * 5  though  a 
conflict  between  vice  and  virtue  is  implied,  the  central  motive  is 
The  Summons  of  Death.  The  Castle  of  Perseverance  com¬ 
bines  with  the  two  motives  already  mentioned,  a  third,  the  De¬ 
bate  of  the  Four  Daughters  of  God.  Thus  The  Summons  of 
Death  and  The  Four  Daughters  of  God  appear  in  but  three  of 
the  thirty  plays  in  question.  In  the  rest,  as  also  in  one  of  these 
three,  the  principal  motive  is  some  form  of  the  Conflict  of 
Vices  and  Virtues,  and  we  may  therefore  regard  this  last  as  the 
fundamental  and  universal  theme  of  the  morality  play. 

The  theme  assumes  two  main  forms,  which  may  be  roughly 
characterized  as  dramatic  and  epic.  In  the  first  the  center  of 
interest  is  the  conflict  itself ;  there  is  a  single  action  failing 
into  two  divisions :  the  temporary  triumph  of  sin,  and  its  ulti¬ 
mate  defeat.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  hero  the  action  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  three  stages :  Temptation,  Life-in-Sin,  and  Re¬ 
pentance.6  In  the  epic  treatment  the  scope  is  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  the  whole  of  man’s  life  to  the  point  of  death  or  iust  be¬ 
yond  ;  the  emphasis  is  shifted  from  man’s  struggle  in  this  world 
to  his  ultimate  fate  in  a  future  life,  the  whole  of  his  mundane 
career  being  conceived  of  as  a  journey  or  pilgrimage  to  God.7 
The  scheme  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress.  We  may  classify  in  another  way.  There  are  three 
elements  in  the  situation,  man,  the  forces  of  good,  and  the  forces 
of  evil,  and  the  emphasis  may  fall  either  upon  the  conflict  of 
good  and  evil,  or  upon  man.  as  the  battle-ground  and  the  vic- 


sDodsley,  Vol.  I. 

"See  R.  L.  Ramsay’s  introduction  to  Sketon’s  “Magnyfycence,”  in  E.  E.  T. 

S.  E.  S.  XCVIII,  pp.  cxlix-clvii. 

’See  De  Guilleville’s  “Pelerinage  de  la  Vie  Humaine”,  translated  by 
John  Lydgate  (1426),  in  E.  E.  T.  S.  E.  S.  LXXVII;  and  Rutebeuf’s,  “La 
Voie  de  Paradis,”  Oeuvres  Completes  (ed.  A.  Jubinal,  Paris,  1875),  Vol.  2, 

p.  165. 
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tor’s  prize.  In  the  latter  case,  the  subject  takes  more  or  less 
the  form  of  a  siege  of  man’s  soul,  conducted  by  the  sins,  with 
the  virtues  in  defence,  as  in  The  Castle  of  Perseverance. 

Of  the  three  morality  themes,  the  Summons  of  Death,  the 
Debate  of  the  Four  Daughters  of  God,  and  the  Conflict  of 
Vices  and  Virtues,  the  first  two  will  be  dismissed  briefly,  for 
it  is  with  the  last  and  most  important  that  I  am  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Summons  of  Death,  as  already  noted,  occurs  in 
three  of  the  plays,  The  Pride  of  Life,  The  Castle  of  Perse¬ 
verance,  and  Everyman.  The  theme,  widely  known  as  the 
Dance  of  Death,8  is  believed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  kind  of 
dumb-show  or  tableau  vivant  common  in  Flanders  and  France 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Death  appears 
to  a  representative  of  each  of  the  various  classes  of  society, 
summoning  each  to  the  judgment  seat  of  God.  In  some  of 
the  earliest  texts  Death  announces  his  mission  to  each  of  his 
victims  in  turn  and  receives  a  short  reply  from  each.  The  prev¬ 
alence  of  the  theme  in  mediaeval  art  testifies  to  its  enormous 
popularity.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  The  Castle  of  Persever¬ 
ance  the  Summons  of  Death  is  merely  an  incident  in  the  epical 
treatment  of  mankind’s  career.  In  The  Pride  of  Life  and  in 
Everyman,  though  the  Summons  of  Death  is  the  principal  mo¬ 
tive,  a  previous  conflict  of  vices  and  virtues  is  implied. 

The  Four  Daughters  of  God  allegory  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  an  exhaustive  study  by  Miss  Hope  Traver.9  The 
four  daughters  are  Mercy,  Truth,  Peace,  and  Righteousness. 
In  the  85th  psalm  we  read,  “Mercy  and  Truth  are  met  to¬ 
gether;  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other.”  A 
rabbinical  commentary  on  Genesis,  of  the  6th  or  8th  century, 
was  combined  with  this  psalm,  and  in  its  Christian  form  the 
allegory  was  employed  to  explain  the  scheme  of  redemption. 
The  fate  of  man,  the  sinner,  is  being  discussed  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  God.  Mercy  and  Peace  enter  a  plea  for 
pardon,  but  Truth  and  Righteousness  insist  upon  a  stern  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  law.  The  dispute  is  resolved  by  Christ’s  offer 


8See  W.  Seelman,  “Die  Totentanze  des  Mittelalters”,  Jahrbuch  des 
Vereins  fur  niederdeutsche  Sprachforschung  (1891),  XVII. 

0 The  Four  Daughters  of  God,  Bryn  Mawr  Dis.,  1907. 
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to  undergo  mortal  death  in  order  that  man  may  be  saved.  This 
material  has  obvious  dramatic  possibilities,  and  it  received  ex¬ 
tensive  treatment  in  the  French  mysteries  and  moralities.  In 
its  fully  developed  form  it  appears  but  once  in  the  English 
moralities,  namely,  in  The  Castle  of  Perseverance,  where  again, 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  epical  treatment  already  referred  to.  The 
allegory  appears  also  in  three  English  poems  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  later,  The  Charter  of  the  Abbey  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Jacob’s  Well,  and  Vices  and  Virtues. 

In  attempting  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  morality,  Col¬ 
lier,10  Ten  Brink,* 11  and  others  have  turned  to  certain  allegorical 
elements  in  the  mystery  plays.  The  most  important  of  these 
elements  are,  briefly,  the  Debate  of  the  Four  Daughters  of 
God  in  Play  XI  of  the  Hcgge  Cycle,12  the  Summons  of  Death  in 
XIX,  and  the  enumeration  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  in  Play 
XXV,  in  the  play  which  concludes  the  cycle,  and  in  the  Town- 
ley  Juditium.13  Two  non-cycle  plays  with  morality  elements, 
The  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul  and  Mary  Magdalene 14  are 
found  in  a  manuscript  assigned  to  the  last  decade  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  and  therefore  need  not  be  considered  here  as  a 
possible  source  of  the  morality  play.  The  presence  of  the  al¬ 
legorical  elements  just  noted  in  certain  mystery  plays  proves 
little  as  to  the  origin  of  the  morality.  There  must,  of  course, 
have  been  some  exchange  of  influence  between  the  two  types, 
evident  enough  here  and  there  in  individual  plays,  and  more 
especially  in  the  connection  between  the  devil  of  the  mysteries 
and  the  vice  of  the  later  form  :1S  but  the  principal  subject  of 
the  morality,  personified  sins  and  virtues  in  conflict,  appears 
nowhere  in  the  mystery  plays.  The  morality  is  an  independent 
growth,  modified  perhaps,  once  its  career  had  begun,  under  the 
influence  of  the  mystery  play,  but  not  derived  from  it. 

Again,  the  origin  of  our  genre  has  been  referred  to  mediaeval 


10 History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  etc.,  Vol  2,  p.  183. 

11 Geschichte  der  englischen  Literatur  (Strassburg,  1899),  Vo).  2,  p.  480. 
12Lndus  Coventriae  (ed.  J.  0.  Halliwell,  London,  1841). 

™The  Townley  Plays,”  E.  E.  T.  S.  E.  S.,  LXXI. 

"“The  Digby  Mysteries,”  E.  E.  T.  S.  E.  S.,  LXX. 

“But  see  L.  W.  Cushman,  “The  Devil  and  the  Vice  in  English  Dramatic 
Literature,”  Studien  zur  Englischen  Philologie  (Halle,  1900). 
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allegory,  to  the  Antichrist  legend,  to  the  World,  Flesh,  and 
Devil  allegory,  to  the  Debat  and  Vision  literature  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  and  to  the  Conflict  of  Vices  and  Virtues  as  first 
conceived  by  Prudentius  in  the  Psychomachia.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  Paternoster  Play.  An  account  of  its  bearing  on 
the  morality  is  given  by  Mr.  Ramsay.16  Allegory,  like  didacti¬ 
cism,  is  a  very  common  characteristic  of  the  literature  of  the 
middle  ages ;  it  is  part  of  the  milieu  in  which  a  literary  type 
like  the  morality  play  may  rise  and  flourish,  and  so  far  helps 
to  explain  it.  But  the  explanation  is  only  partial;  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  play  remains  to  be  accounted  for.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Antichrist  legend  begins  and  ends  with  the 
fact  that  a  twelfth  century  version  of  the  story,  in  the  form  of 
a  play,  contains  certain  allegorical  figures  such  as  Mercy,  Jus¬ 
tice,  and  Hypocrisy.17  Far  more  significant  is  the  World,  Flesh, 
and  Devil  allegory,  but  it  is  evidently  only  another  way  of 
viewing  the  conflict  between  vices  and  virtues,  in  which  the 
vices  are  regarded  as  servants  of  these  three  master  forces  of 
evil ;  as  for  example,  in  the  thirteenth  century  Rule  of  Nuns,19 
where  we  are  told  concerning  men’s  three  enemies,  the  World, 
Flesh,  and  Devil,  that  the  Devil  impels  to  Pride,  Care,  Envy, 
and  Wrath;  the  Flesh  to  Pleasure,  Ease,  and  Sloth;  the  World 
to  Wealth  and  Pomp.  Both  this  allegory  and  the  allegorical 
elements  in  the  Antichrist  play  are  merely  incidental  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Vices  and  Virtues  theme.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  mediaeval  Debat  and  Vision  literature,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  source  of  which  may  have  been  the  Psychomachia  itself.19 
Yet  the  Debat  has  a  special  significance.  It  is  proof  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  and  persistent  dramatic  impulse  in  the  middle  ages,  of 
a  creative  power  manifested  also  in  allegory,  vision,  and  exem- 
pla,  which  leavened  the  Church’s  appeal  to  men,  and  brought 


“Skelton’s  “Magnyfycence,”  E.  E.  T.  S.  E.  S.,  XCVIII,  introduction,  p.  cli. 
17The  Lucius  de  Antichristo.  See  Creizenach,  Geschichte  des  neueren 
Dramas,  I,  81-86. 

“T.  Wright,  “Seven  Beasts  of  Sin  and  their  Whelps,”  Reliquiae  Antiquae 
(London,  1845,  I,  65).  Also  in  “The  Castle  of  Perseverance,”  in  the  “Chasteau 
d’Amour”  referred  to  below  in  “Wisdom,”  E.  E.  T.  S.  XCI,  and  elsewhere. 
Cf.  “Ayenbite  of  Inwit,”  E.  E.  T.  S.,  XXIII,  14  ff. 

“See  K.  Raab,  “Ueber  Vier  Allegorische  Motive”  etc.,  Jahresbericht  des 
Landes-Obergymnasiums  zu  Leoben,  1885. 
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to  life  out  of  the  rubbish  of  theological  casuistry,  out  of  dis¬ 
mal  treatises  on  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  and  their  numerous 
tributaries,  so  simple  and  moving  a  picture  of  human  fate 
as  the  morality  of  Everyman. 

By  all  odds  the  most  searching  and  comprehensive  study  of 
morality  sources  is  Mr.  E.  N.  S.  Thompson’s  The  English  Moral 
Plays.20  Especially  valuable  is  Mr.  Thompson’s  effort  to  show 
that  the  morality  play  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  great  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  church,  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  to  secularize  and  extend  the  influence  of  its  teach¬ 
ings.21  The  mainspring  of  the  morality  as  of  the  mystery  play 
was  religious  and  didactic.  Mr.  Thompson’s  study,  like  Mr. 
Ramsay’s22,  does  much  to  explain  also  the  subject-matter  and 
form  of  the  morality,  the  Conflict  theme  of  the  Psychomachia 
figuring  prominently  in  both  studies.  But  the  development  of 
this  theme,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  morality  play,  in 
its  progress  from  a  Latin  epic  of  the  fourth  century  to  English 
drama,  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  received.  The  trans¬ 
ition  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  Debat  and  to  the  use  of  dialogue 
in  homilies,  and  my  purpose  is  to  illustrate  it  a  little  more 
fully  than  has  hitherto  been  done  by  examining  a  few  relatively 
late  examples  of  the  treatment  of  Vices  and  Virtues  in  which 
dialogue  is  prominent.  One  of  these,  the  Vision  of  Hildegard 
(1098-1179),  is  almost  entirely  dramatic  in  form,  and  offers  a 
remarkable  parallel  to  the  early  morality. 

The  theme  of  the  Psychomachia  has  been  traced  to  St.  Paul’s 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  :23  “Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God 
that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil. 
For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  princi¬ 
palities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of 
the  world.”  A  similar  conception  occurs  in  Thessalonians  1,  5, 
8;  and  in  Corinthians  2,  6,  7.  The  idea  was  taken  up  by  the 
fathers  of  the  church  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  it 


20 Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy,  XIV,  291. 

21See  J.  A.  Mosher,  The  Exemplum  in  England,  (Columbia  University 
Press,  1911),  pp.  13-15. 

--Op  cit. 

“Thompson,  op  cit.  p.  320;  Raab,  op  cit.  p.  25. 
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assumes  through  the  middle  ages  an  ever  increasing  importance 
in  men’s  view  of  life.  Speaking  of  the  mediaeval  attitude  to¬ 
wards  life  and  religion  Gaston  Paris  remarks,  “The  great  issue 
of  life  was  sin,  the  great  duty  to  avoid  or  to  expiate  it.”24  In 
the  twelfth  century  Dialogus  Miraculorum,25  a  portion  of  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  monk  and  his  novitiate, 
we  find,  “libri  Regum  leguntur  in  quibus  bella  fidelis  populi  cum 
gentibus,  id  est,  virtutum  cum  vitiis,  commemorantur,”  and 
quoted  from  Job,  “Militia  est  vita  hominis  super  terram,”  a  quo¬ 
tation  repeated  in  the  morality  of  Mankind.  The  synod  of  Ox¬ 
ford  in  1281  ordered  that  “every  priest  having  charge  of  a 
flock  do  four  times  in  each  year — instruct  the  people  in  the 
vulgar  language — in  the  Articles  of  the  Creed,  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  Evangelical  Precepts,  Seven  Works  of  Mercy,  and  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  and  their  offshoots.”26  The  translator  of 
the  Orologium  Sapientiae  in  the  fifteenth  century  writes,  “ther 
beth  so  manye  bokes  tretees  of  vyces  and  vertues  of  dyverse 
doctrynes  that  this  schort  lyfe  schalle  rathere  have  anende  of 
anye  manne  thanne  he  maye  owthere  studye  hem  or  rede 
hem.”27 

Of  the  innumerable  and  sometimes  endless  discussions  of  sins 
and  virtues  in  mediaeval  literature  many  are  purely  doctrinal, 
without  personification  or  allegory,  and  therefore  without  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  morality  as  a  literary  form.28  But  allegory 
was  the  breath  of  life  to  patristic  writing;  in  Tertullian,  Jer¬ 
ome,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  symbolism  is  again  and  again  woven 
persistently,  if  not  always  firmly,  into  the  texture  of  the 
thought.29  “The  Christian  church  has  always  made  extensive 
use  of  allegory  and  symbolism  which  was  greatly  fostered  by 
the  attempt  to  explain  Old  Testament  customs  and  events  as 


24La  Littdraturc  Fruncaise  An  Moyen  Age  (Paris  1890),  p.  15. 

25Ed.  Joseph  Strange,  Cologne,  1857,  Ch.  I.  and  II.  Cf.  Gregory’s  Homiliae 
in  Evangelia,  Mosher,  op.  cit.  p.  11. 

“Quoted,  Mosher,  p.  113.  See  Mosher  for  further  references. 

27 Anglia ,  X,  328. 

2Se.  g.  Cassianus,  De  Octo  Principaiibus  Viliis,  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina, 
49,  609. 

“See  Raab,  op.  cit. 
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types  and  symbols  of  Christ.”30  Mr.  Thompson  describes  some 
of  the  earliest  examples  of  personification,  in  Tertullian,  in 
the  Pastor  of  Hernias,  and  elsewhere.31  A  pagan  poet  of 
the  fourth  century,  Claudian,  introduces  the  following  divini¬ 
ties  at  the  court  of  Venus:  Licentia,  Ira,  Audacia,  Voluptas, 
and  Perjuria ;  and  in  another  poem  he  personifies  Clementia, 
Fides,  and  Justitia.32  In  the  Hammartigenia 33  of  Prudentius 
(348),  the  vices  are  named,  and  man’s  soul  is  represented  as 
the  goal  of  their  endeavors.  But  the  sources  of  all  subsequent 
treatments  of  the  Conflict  of  Vices  and  Virtues  is  the  same 
writer’s  P sychomachia ,34  where  for  the  first  time  the  conflict 
is  fully  elaborated  in  a  series  of  pitched  battles  between  indi¬ 
vidual  sins  and  their  opposing  virtues,  with  the  souls  of  the 
faithful  as  the  prize.  Patience  fights  with  Anger,  Humility 
with  Pride,  Sobriety  with  Luxury.  Pity  strangles  Avarice.  The 
vices  are  at  last  conquered,  and  the  virtues  lay  down  their  arms. 
Discord  makes  a  last  desperate  effort  to  retrieve  the  day  for  the 
vices,  but  fails.36  This  narrative  is  the  core  of  the  morality 
play. 

The  influence  of  the  P sychomachia  on  mediaeval  thought  and 
literature  was  very  great.  Its  literary  merit  lent  a  powerful 
impetus  to  the  subsequent  popularity  of  its  subject-matter,  and 
the  character  of  individual  sins  and  virtues,  their  names,  and 
the  representation  of  each  sin  in  direct  conflict  with  its  op¬ 
posing  virtue  are  reflected  in  all  later  treatments  of  the  theme.38 
Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  are  fully  dealt  with  in  Mr. 
Thompson’s  monograph  and  in  Raab’s  Vier  Allegorische  Mo¬ 
tive,  and  need  only  be  mentioned  here.  A  part  of  Bishop  Ald- 
helm’s  De  Laudibus  Virginitatis 37  is  entitled  De  Octo  Princi- 


30T.  F.  Crane,  Exempla  of  Jacques  de  Vitry,  Folk-Lore  Society.  Vol. 
26,  introd.,  p.  lxxiv. 

31op  cit.,  pp.  308-311. 

3SCited  by  Raab,  pp.  25-26. 

33 Aurelii  Prudentii  Clementis  Carmina  (A  Dessel.  Lipsiae.  1860),  128 
3iOp  cit..  p.  169. 

33Summarized  from  the  account  in  Ebert,  Geschichte  des  Christlich- 
Lateinischen  Literature  (Leipzig,  1874),  I,  271-275. 

30As  to  the  number  of  sins,  see  Cassianus,  op  cit.,  Patr.  Lat.  49,  609; 
and  Maskell,  Monumenta  Ritualia,  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae  (3  vols.,  Oxford, 
1882),  Vol.  3,  p.  viii. 

3~'Patr.  Lat.,  89,  110. 
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palibus  Vitiis,  and  describes  the  sins  as  the  heads  of  armies 
leading  an  attack  upon  virginity.  In  the  Speculum  Ecclesiae38 
of  Honorius  of  Autun  we  find  that  Jerusalem  stands  for  the 
faithful,  fortified  by  a  triple  wall,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
The  city  is  attacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  represents  Pride, 
the  first  of  the  sins,  with  six  allies,  Envy,  Hatred,  Vainglory, 
Avarice,  Sloth,  and  Lechery ;  and  the  walls  are  destroyed.  The 
mystics  of  the  twelfth  century,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  and  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux,  offer  examples  of  the  treatment  of  our  theme. 
Bernard  interprets  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  allegori¬ 
cally  by  making  the  prodigal  represent  mankind,  who  is  rescued 
from  the  clutches  of  the  fiend  by  Hope,  Fortitude,  and  Tem¬ 
perance,  and  is  installed  in  a  fortified  castle  known  as  Wisdom, 
which  the  devil  and  his  host  strive  in  vain  to  reduce.39  In  these 
examples,  as  in  Prudentius,  the  conflict  takes  the  form  of  a 
siege,  man’s  soul  being  the  fortress.  This  conception,  Raab 
notes,  is  very  explicit  in  St.  Ambrose’s  De  Bono  Mortis.*0 
“Habet  anima  muros  suos — His  munitur  muris,  his  obsessa  de- 
fenditur.”  For  the  conflict  apart  from  the  notion  of  a  siege 
there  is  authority  in  the  same  writer’s  De  Noe  et  Area.*1  A 
very  close  parallel  to  the  P sychomachia  is  the  account  in  Alain 
de  Lille’s  Anticlaudianus,  Book  9,  where  Discord  and  Pride, 
each  at  the  head  of  an  army,  lead  an  assault  upon  man  and  his 
protectors,  the  armed  virtues. 

Allegorical  treatments  of  the  subject  abound  in  Middle  Eng¬ 
lish.  Everyone  knows  the  vision  of  Do-Best,  in  Piers  Plow¬ 
man,  C-text,  Passus  XX,  and  the  attack  of  Antichrist  and 
seven  great  giants,  the  Deadly  Sins,  upon  Unity,  the  fortress 
of  the  faithful;  and  the  description  in  Gower’s  Miroir  de  V 
Homme  of  a  battle  between  the  sins,  and  Reason,  Conscience, 
and  the  Seven  Virtues  for  the  possession  of  man’s  soul.  The 
following  pieces  are  not  so  well  known,  and  at  least  two,  I  think, 
have  never  been  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  influence  on  the 


wPatr.  Lat.,  172,  1095;  Raab,  op.  cit..  p.  29;  cf.  numerous  “mirror” 
poems  in  Middle  English,  e.  g.,  in  “Minor  Poems  of  the  Vernon  MS,”  E.  E. 
T.  S.,  XCVIII,  221  and  268. 

39See  Thompson,  pp.  330-331 ;  Raab,  p.  25. 
i0Patr.  Lat..  14,  548-9. 

*'Patr.  -af.,  14,  363-4. 
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morality  play.  Jacob’s  Well 42  contains,  besides  an  account  of 
the  sins  and  virtues  in  all  their  branches,43  an  elaborate  allegory 
representing  man’s  body  as  a  well  out  of  which  sin  must  be 
dug  until  grace  and  the  virtues  are  reached  at  the  bottom.  Sawles 
Wardc 44  (1200-1250),  derived  from  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,45 
describes  man’s  inner  self  as  a  dwelling  inhabited  by  Wit  and 
Will,  husband  and  wife,  respectively,  whose  servants  are  the 
five  senses  and  whose  treasure  is  man’s  soul,  guarded  by  Prud¬ 
ence,  Spiritual  Strength,  Moderation,  and  Equity.  Prudence 
sends  two  messengers,  Fear  and  Love  of  Life,  to  subdue  Will, 
the  unruly  wife,  by  describing  to  her  the  pains  of  Hell  and  the 
bliss  of  Heaven.  They  are  strangely  successful,  and  the  whole 
household  becomes  subject  to  Wit,  the  husband;  and  so,  con¬ 
cludes  the  author,  each  man  should  listen  to  the  voice  of  con¬ 
science  and  defend  his  soul  from  the  thief  of  Hell.  An  English 
translation  of  the  well  known  Chasteau  d’Amour  of  Bishop 
Grostete46  (1253)  has  an  account  of  how  Christ  descends  to 
earth  and  alights  in  a  fair  castle  (Mary)  sur¬ 
rounded  by  four  battlements.  Strength,  Skill,  Rightfulness, 
and  Temperance,  and  seven  barbicans,  the  cardinal 
virtues,  and  how  the  castle  is  beset  by  the  World, 
Flesh,  and  Devil  and  their  retainers,  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins.  Another  elaborate  allegory  of  the  same  kind  is  the 
Abbey  of  the  Holy  Ghost 47  (1350-1400).  The  abbey  is  the 
abode  of  the  righteousness  in  man’s  soul ;  it  is  built  on  the  River 
of  Tears;  Obedience  and  Mercy  raise  the  walls;  love  of  God 
is  the  cement ;  Patience  and  Strength  raise  the  pillars.  Charity 
is  the  Abbess,  Wisdom  the  Prioress;  Penance  is  the  cook  and 
Temperance  is  the  waiter.  Four  evil  damsels  are  introduced 
into  this  model  establishment,  Envy,  Pride,  Grumbling,  and 
Evil-thinking,  but  on  appeal  of  the  abbess  the  intruders  are  ex- 


r-E.  E.  T.  S.,  n.sA. 

Mcf.  Robert  Manning’s  “Handlynge  Synne,”  E.  E.  T.  S.,  CXIX. 

«E.  E.  r.  S.,  XXXIV,  245. 

45De  Artima  et  ejus  sui  el  veram  pietatem  etc.  bk  IV.  Patr.  Lat.  177, 

215. 

“E.  E.  T.  S.,  XCVIII,  355.  For  evidence  that  this  poem  is  the  source  of 
The  Castle  of  Perseverance  see  \V.  Roy  Mackenzie,  Washington  University 
Studies,  Vol.  II,  Part  II,  No.  2,  p.  157ff. 
r,E.  E.  T.  S.,  XXVI. 
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pelled  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Written  in  the  vernacular  during 
a  period  just  ante-dating  our  earliest  morality  play,  it  is  clear 
that  these  allegories  must  have  had  some  influence  upon  the 
Siege  of  the  Soul  motive  in  moralities  like  The  Castle  of  Per¬ 
severance. 

When  the  Conflict  of  Vices  and  Virtues  takes  the  form  of  the 
the  debat  or  dialogue  there  is  an  evident  approach  to  drama. 
And  when  in  addition  the  soul  is  given  a  speaking  part  and 
made  the  center  of  a  conflict,  however  simple,  between  sins 
and  virtues,  as  in  one  of  the  examples  to  be  cited,  we  have  al¬ 
most  all  the  elements  of  a  morality  play.  In  the  A Enigmata  de 
Virtutibus  of  St.  Boniface  (680-755) 48  we  find  Fides  Cath- 
olica,  Spes,  Justitia,  Veritas,  Misericordia,  Patientia,  Pax  Vere 
Christiana,  and  Virginitas.  Each  explains  its  nature  in  a  little 
speech  like  the  following: 

Justitia  Dixit: 

Igneus  en  genitor  fertur  mihi  Jupiter  esse 
Vocibus  et  virgo  stolidorum  famine  dicor 
Sed  scelus  ob  varium  terras  liquisse  nefandas 


Veritas  Ait: 

Vincere  me  nulli  possunt  sed  perdere  multi, 

Est  tamen  et  mirum  Christi  quod  sedibus  asto 
Regnans  et  gaudens  superis  cleri  civibus  una 
Incola ; . 

Patientia  Ait : 

Per  me  probantur  veri  falsique  prophetae 
Atque  mali  expulsi  sanctorum  a  limite  longe 
Tempora  non  perdunt  pro  me  pie  facta  peracta, 
In  proprium  meritum  pressuras  verto  meorum 
Et  merito  exemplo  suorum  dira  piacla 
Nisibus  eximiis  committo  in  praemia  sancta. 


aPatr.  Lat.,  89,  887. 
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The  De  Conflictu  Vitiorum  et  Virtutum ,49  attributed  to  Pope 
Leo  IX  (d.  1054),  is  an  example  of  the  vices  and  virtues  debat. 
In  a  little  prologue  the  author  laments  that  mankind  should  be 
afflicted  by  the  army  of  Pride,  whose  soldiers  are  the  sins.  “O 
quam  durus,  o  quam  amarus  est  superbiae  congressus, 
quae  angelos  de  coelo  projecit,  homines  de  paradiso  extermina- 
vit,  cujus  exercitus  atque  armorum  conflictus  vitia  sunt,  quae 
breviter  comprehensa  tetigimus !  Sed  videamus  quemadmodum 
castra  coeli  et  inferni  dimicent,  arma  Christi  et  diaboli  collisa  de- 
certent.”  The  theme  is  then  developed  by  a  series  of  debates 
between  each  sin  and  its  opposing  virtue.  The  sin  begins  by 
offering  some  brief  but  pointed  advice,  presumably  to  mankind, 
to  which  the  opposing  virtue  responds  at  great  length  with  fre¬ 
quent  and  generous  quotations  from  Scripture,  the  whole  be¬ 
ing  an  exact  parallel  to  the  procedure  of  the  morality  play. 

Superbia  dicit 

Certe  multis,  imo  etiam  pene  omnibus  melior  est  verbo,  scientia, 
divitiis,  honoribus,  et  cunctis  quae  vel  carnalibus  vel  spiritalibus  suppetunt 
charismatibus . 

Humilitas  vera  respondet : 

“Memento  quia  pulvis  et  cinis  (Gen.  Ill)”,  “quia  putredo  et  vermis 
es  (Job  XXV)”,  quique  si  aliquid  es,  nisi  tanto  te  humilies  quanto 
magnus  es,  perdis  omnino  quod  est . 

Cupiditas  dicit 

Valde  sine  culpa  est,  quod  quedam  habenda  concupiscis :  quia  non 
multiplicari  appetis,  sed  egere  pertimescis,  et  quod  male  alius  retinet, 
ipse  melius  expendis. 

Mundi  contemptus  respondet : 

Ista  nec  apud  homines  saeculares  sine  periculo  vel  offensione 
procurantur,  quia  quanto  quisque  amplius  fitque  ut  modum  in  concupis- 
cendo  non  habeat,  dum  habere  coepit,  tanto  amplius  habere  concupiscit : 
innumeris  hujus  saeculi  curis  deservire  festinat :  . 


"See  Thompson,  p.  328;  Pair.  Lat.,  143,  559,  and  40,  1091. 
xPatr.  Lat.,  143,  561. 
nPatr.  Lat.,  143,  569. 
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In  a  series  of  visions  of  St.  Hildegard  ( 1098-1 179), 52  entitled 
Scivias ,53  the  thirteenth  contains  a  dialogue  between  the  Faithful 
Soul,  the  Devil,  Humility,  and  a  Chorus  of  Virtues.  It  is 
short  and  worth  quoting  entire. 

Querclac  Animarum  in  Came  Positarum.  O  nos  peregrinae  sumus. 
Quid  fecimus,  ad  peccata  deviantes?  Filiae  regis  esse  debuimus,  sed  in 
umbram  peccatorum  cecidimus.  O  vivens  sol,  porta  nos  in  humeris 
tuis  in  justissimam  haereditatem,  quam  in  Adam  perdidimus.  O  Rex 
regum,  in  tuo  praelio  pugnamus. 

lnvocatio  Fidelis  Animac.  O  dulcis  divinitas,  et  o  suavis  vita,  in 
qua  perferam  vestem  praeclaram,  illud  accipiens  quod  perdidi  in  prima 
apparitione :  ad  te  suspiro,  et  omnes  virtutes  invoco. 

Responsum  Virtutum.  O  felix  anima  et  o  dulcis  creatura  Dei,  quae 
aedificata  es  in  profunda  altitudine  sapientiae  Dei,  multum  amas. 

Fidelis  Anima.  O  libenter  veniam  ad  vos,  ut  praebeatis  mihi  osculum 
cordis. 

Virtutes.  Nos  debemus  militare  tecum,  o  filia  regis. 

Fid.  A.  O  gravis  labor  et  o  durum  pondus  quod  sustineo  in  veste 
hujus  vitiae,  quia  nimis  grave  mihi  est  contra  carnem  pugnare. 

Virt.  O  anima  voluntate  Dei  constituta,  et  o  felix  instrumentum : 
quare  tarn  debilis  es  contra  hoc,  quod  Deus  contrivit  in  virginea  natura  ? 
Tu  debes  in  nobis  superare  diabolum. 

Fid.  A.  Succurrite,  me  adjuvando,  ut  valeam  consistere. 

Scientia  Dei.  Vide  quid  illud  sit  quo  es  induta,  filia  salvationis,  et 
esto  stabilis  et  nunquam  cades. 

Fid.  A.  O  nescio  quid  faciam,  aut  ubi  fugiam?  O  vae  mihi  non 
possum  perficere  id  quo  sum  induta!  Certe  illud  volo  abjicere. 

Virt.  O  infelix  conscientia,  o  misera  anima;  quare  abscondis  faciem 
tuam  coram  tuo  Creatore? 

Scientia  Dei.  Tu  nescis,  nec  vides,  nec  sapis  ilium  qui  te  constituit. 

Fid.  A.  Deus  creavit  mundum,  non  facio  illi  injuriam  si  volo  uti 

illo. 

Diabolus.  Fatua,  fatua,  quid  prodest  tibi  laborare?  Respice 
mundum  et  amplectetur  te  magno  honore. 

Virt.  Heu !  heu !  nos  virtutes  plangamus  et  lugeamus,  quia  ovis 
Domini  fugit  vitam. 

Humilitas'.  Ego  humilitas,  regina  virtutum,  dico :  Venite  ad  me, 
omnes  virtutes,  et  enutriam  vos  ad  requirendam  perditam  drachmam  et 
ad  earn  coronandam  in  perseverantia  felicem. 


“For  the  reference  to  St.  Hildegard  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Karl 
Young. 

“Pair,  hat.,  197,  733-735. 
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Virt.  O  gloriosa  regina  et  o  suavissima  mediatrix,  libenter 
veniemus. 

Humil.  Ideo  dilectissimae  filiae,  teneo  vos  in  regali  thalamo.  O 
filiae  Israel,  sub  arbore  suscitavit  vos  Deus,  unde  in  hoc  tempore  re- 
cordamini  plantationis  ejus.  Gaudete  ergo,  filiae  Sion. 

Diabolus.  Quae  est  haec  potestas,  quod  nullus  sit  praeter  Deum? 
Ego  autem  dico :  Qui  voluerit  me  et  voluntatem  meam  sequi,  dabo  illi 
omnia ;  tu  vero  cum  tuis  sequacibus  nihil  habes  quod  dare  possis,  quia 
etiam  vos  omnes  nescitis  quid  sitis. 

Humil.  Ego  cum  meis  sodalibus  bene  scio  quod  tu  es  i  lie  antiquus 
draco,  qui  super  summum  volare  voluisti,  sed  ipse  Deus  in  profundum 
te  praecipitavit  abyssi. 

Virt.  Nos  autem  omnes  in  excelsis  habitamus. 

Fid.  A.  O  vos  regales  virtutes,  quam  speciosae  et  quam  fulgentes 
estis  in  summo  sole,  et  quam  dulcis  est  vestra  mansio ;  et  ideo  o  vae 
mihi.  quia  a  vobis  fugi. 

Virt.  O  fugitiva,  veni,  veni  ad  nos;  et  Deus  suscipiet  te. 

Fid.  A.  Ah !  ah !  fervens  delectatio  absorbuit  me  in  peccatis, 
et  ideo  ad  vos  non  ausa  sum  intrare. 

Virt.  Noli  timere  nec  fugere,  quia  pastor  bonus  quaerit  in  te 
perditam  ovem  suam. 

Fid.  A.  Nunc  est  mihi  necesse  ut  suscipiatis  me,  quoniam  in 
vulneribus  feteo,  quibus  antiquus  serpens  me  contaminavit. 

Virt.  Curre  ad  nos,  et  sequere  vestigia  ilia,  in  quibus  nunquam 
cades  in  societate  nostra,  et  Deus  curabit  te. 

Fid.  A.  Ego  peccatrix  quae  fugi  vitam  plena  ulceribus  veniam  ad 
vos,  ut  praebeatis  mihi  scutum  redemptionis. 

Virt.  O  anima  fugitiva,  esto  robusta,  et  indue  te  arma  lucis. 

Fid.  A.  O  omnis  militia  reginae  virtutum,  et  o  vos  Candida  lilia 
ejus  cum  rosea  purpura,  inclinate  vos  ad  me,  quia  peregrina  a  vobis  ex- 
sulavi,  et  adjuvate  me,  ut  in  sanguine  Filii  Dei  possim  resurgere.  Et 
o  vera  medicina  humilitas,  praebe  mihi  auxilium ;  quia  superbia  in 
multis  vitiis  multas  cicatrices  mihi  imponens  vulneravit  me.  Nunc  fugio 
ad  te,  et  ideo  suscipe  me. 

Humil.  O  omnes  virtutes,  suscipite  lugentem  peccatricem  in  suis 
cicatricibus  propter  vulnera  Christi,  et  perducite  earn  ad  me. 

Virt.  Volumus  te  reducere,  et  nolumus  te  deserere,  et  omnis 
coelestis  militia  gaudet  super  te :  ergo  decet  nos  in  symphonia  sonare. 

Humil.  O  misera  filia,  volo  te  amplecti,  quia  magnus  medicus  dura 
et  amara  vulnera  propter  te  passus  est. 

Diabolus.  Quae  es,  aut  unde  venis?  Tu  amplexata  es  me,  et  ego 
foras  eduxi  te;  sed  nunc  in  reversione  tua  confundis  me,  ego  autem 
pugna  mea  dejiciam  te. 

Fid.  A.  Ego  omnes  vias  tuas  malas  esse  cognovi,  et  ideo  fugi  a  te ; 
modo  autem,  o  illusor,  pugno  contra  te. 
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Fid.  A.  Unde  tuo  regina  humilitas,  tuo  medicamine  adjuva  me. 

Humil.  O  victoria  quae  eumdem  in  coelo  superasti,  curre  cum 
sodalibus  tuis  et  omnes  ligate  diabolum  hunc. 

Victoria  ad  Virtutes.  O  fortissimae  et  gloriosissimae  milites,  venite 
et  adjuvate  me  istum  fallacem  vincere. 

Virt.  O  dulcissima  bellatrix  in  torrente  fonte  qui  absorbuit  lupum 
rapacem,  a  gloriosa  coronata  nos  libenter  militamus  tecum  contra  il- 
lusorem  animarum. 

Humil.  Ligate  ergo  ilium,  o  virtutes  praeclarae ! 

Virt.  O  regina  nostra,  tibi  parebimus,  et  praecepta  tua  in  omnibus 
adimplebimus. 

Victoria.  Gaudete,  o  sociae  antiquus  serpens  ligatus  est. 

This  dialogue  is  not  a  mere  exposition  of  sins  and  virtues;  it 
contains  all  the  elements  of  a  dramatic  situation,  a  center  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Faithful  Soul,  a  struggle  and  suspense  as  the  Soul, 
beset  by  the  flesh  and  the  Devil,  at  first  succumbs,  and  then  is 
rescued  by  Humility  and  the  Chorus  of  Virtues.  The  brevity 
of  the  dialogue  permits  of  a  degree  of  concentration  which 
greatly  enhances  its  dramatic  effect.  In  her  dream,  or  vision, 
St.  Hildegard  hears  the  voices  of  a  multitude  pleading  with  the 
virtues  to  help  them  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  A  chorus 
of  souls  imprisoned  in  the  flesh  bewail  their  fate.  The  dia¬ 
logue  then  begins  with  the  call  of  the  Faithful  Soul,  the  dra¬ 
matic  figure  for  the  original  multitude,  lamenting  the  burden 
of  the  flesh  and  pleading  for  succor.  Knowledge  of  God  urges 
firmness,  but  the  Soul’s  perplexity  grows;  she  rejects  the  advice 
of  the  virtues,  and  turns  to  the  world.  And  now  the  Devil  ap¬ 
pears,  urging  the  Soul  to  relax  and  enjoy  the  world.  But  for¬ 
tunately,  at  this  critical  moment  Humility  announces  herself, 
and  presently  puts  down  the  Devil,  who  is  boasting  of  his  power 
and  reproaching  the  Virtues  with  their  poverty,  by  reminding 
him  of  his  dreadful  past.  The  Soul  sees  her  mistake,  but  feels 
it  is  too  late  and  despairs  of  forgiveness,  though  the  Virtues 
repeatedly  exhort  her  to  fly  to  them.  Again  it  is  Humility  who 
saves  the  situation,  receives  the  penitent  Soul  despite  the  Devil’s 
urgent  assertion  of  his  rights,  and  summons  Victory  and  her 
companions  from  Heaven,  who  come  and  bind  the  Devil. 

Two  additional  pieces  in  Middle  English  are  worth  mention¬ 
ing,  Vices  and  Virtues  (1200), 54  and  the  Mirror  of  the  Periods 


54Ed.  and  trans.,  F.  Holthausen,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  LXXXIX. 
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of  Mans  Life  (1430). 55  Vices  and  Virtues  begins  with  a  soul’s 
confession  of  its  sins,  in  the  course  of  which  each  sin  is  briefly 
discussed. 


Of  Cursing 

Again  we  find  that  the  apostle  says :  Maledici  regnum  Dei  non 
possidebunt,  that  is,  “The  cursing  men,  who  so  blithely  will  curse,  they 
never  may  dwell  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,”  because  they  curse  God’s 
handiwork,  that  He  has  blessed.  Hereof  I  am  guilty,  and  acknowledge 
that  I  have  cursed,  both  clerics  and  laymen,  relations  and  strangers, 
and  many  things  which  I  should  not  curse. 


The  Soul  addresses  her  confession  to  Reason,  and  begs  the 

latter  to  guide  her  in  the  way  of  salvation.  “ . for  the  love 

of  God  I  beseech  thee  that  thou  teachest  me  still,  in  what  wise 
I  might  best  be  reconciled  to  my  Savior  Christ.”  Reason  there¬ 
upon  explains  its  own  nature.  “I  am  a  gleam  of  God’s  face  that 
was  shaped  in  thee,  dear,  dear  soul,  Ratio  by  name,  that  is  Dis¬ 
cernment.  I  left  thee,  because  thou  followedst  more  thy  self- 
will  than  thou  didst  my  counsel.”  Reason  then  expounds  the 
virtues  at  considerable  length.  The  Soul  professes  itself  greatly 
edified  by  Reason’s  discourse  and  promises  to  follow  the  will  of 
the  Body  no  longer.  But  there  must  be  peace,  urges  Reason, 
between  Body  and  Soul,  upon  which  the  Body,  in  self-abase¬ 
ment,  disclaims  any  share  in  the  spiritual  quality  of  the  Soul, 
and  asks  both  Reason  and  the  Soul  to  guide  it,  “that  I  may  fol¬ 
low  and  be  obedient  to  both  of  you  in  all  good  works,  the  little 
while  that  we  dwell  together.”  Reason  continues  its  description 
of  the  virtues,  interpolating,  in  the  passage  on  Mercy,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Four  Daughters  of  God  allegory.  “Dear  soul,” 
concludes  Reason,  “I  have  made  this  little  writ  with  sore  toil 

. in  order  to  instruct  thee,  to  warn  thee,  and  to  help  and 

to  save  thee.” 

The  Mirror  of  the  Periods  of  Man’s  Life,  or  Bids  of  the  Vir¬ 
tues  and  Vices  for  the  Soul  of  Man  (1430)  has  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  H.  N.  MacCracken  as  the  source  of  the  morality,  Mun- 


K“Hymns  to  the  Virgin  and  Christ,”  E.  E.  T.  S.,  XXIV. 
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dus  et  Infans  (1522),  and  is  to  be  regarded,  according  to  Mr. 
MacCracken,  “as  a  valuable  link  between  the  mediaeval  vision 
and  the  early  morality,”56  It  is  a  narrative  poem  with  dia¬ 
logue,  presenting  the  whole  career  of  man  from  cradle  to  grave, 
always  as  the  center  of  a  conflict  between  sins  and  virtues.  At 
the  very  outset  the  child  is  tempted  by  Freewill,  who  is  opposed 
by  Conscience. 

41.  77zanne  come  oon  &  stood  ful  stille, 

And  his  seruice  profride  he : 

“ these  folke  wolde  tin  selfe  spille 

To  make  thee  bonde ;  y  wole  make  thee  free. 


For  my  nam  is  freewille ; 

Leue  alle  hem  &  folowe  me.” 
Conscience  mengid  his  mood 
‘‘Mi  fair  childe,  what  hast  thou  thouzt ? 
I  am  Conscience,  knowe  yuel  &  good, 


At  twenty  the  young  man  is  assailed  by  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
with  bad  advice,  to  which  the  virtues  respond  with  good  counsel. 

121.  Quod  wraf/ze,  “loke  thou  bere  thee  bolde 

What  man  thee  teene.  His  heed  thou  breest.” 

153.  TTzanne  up  stood  Paciens, 

As  wra the  biddit/j  do  not  soo . ” 

From  the  age  of  thirty  on  the  man  lives  in  sin  and  folly ;  at  fifty 
he  becomes  covetous,  and  falls  into  despair  of  being  saved. 
Ten  years  later  he  begins  to  repent  and  to  review  his  past  sins, 
and  again  he  is  in  danger  of  Despair;  but  Conscience  offsets 
the  evil  promptings  of  Despair  by  citing  gospel  and  enlarging  on 
God’s  mercy.  And  so  at  last,  when  he  is  a  hundred  years  old, 
having  given  up  all  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  learned  through 
sorrow  and  weeping  how  to  meet  death,  the  man  dies,  confident 
that  the  “works  of  Mercy  will  let  him  in  at  Heaven’s  gate.” 


ocSee  H.  N.  MacCracken,  “A  Source  of  Mundus  et  Infans,”  Pub.  Mod. 
Lang.  Ass.,  Vol.  23. 
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The  group  of  pieces  just  examined,  from  the  VEnigmata  of 
St.  Boniface  to  The  Mirror  of  the  Periods  of  Man’s  Life,  il¬ 
lustrates  a  movement  towards  drama  and  the  morality  play  in 
dealing,  more  or  less  closely,  with  the  theme  of  the  Psychoma - 
chia,  the  opposition  of  sins  and  virtues.  In  the  popularity  of 
the  mediaeval  debat  lies  the  motive  force  of  this  movement.  The 
importance  of  the  pieces  mentioned  varies  greatly  from  our 
present  point  of  view.  The  TEnigmata  is  not  dialogue  but 
merely  a  series  of  disconnected  speeches,  presenting  no  opposi¬ 
tion  between  sins  and  virtues;  the  dialogue  of  the  De  Conflictu 
is  undramatic  in  being  without  any  apparent  purpose  or  cumu¬ 
lative  effect;  Vices  and  Virtues  is  a  homily  with  only  a  faint 
shadow  of  conflict;  and  the  significance  of  The  Mirror  is  les¬ 
sened  by  the  fact  that  it  is  at  least  as  late  as  the  earliest  moral¬ 
ity.  Yet  all  are  suggestive;  they  point  to  a  growth;  each  makes 
in  some  particular  a  closer  approach  to  the  form  or  substance 
of  the  morality  play  than  is  to  be  found  in  Prudentius.  And 
in  the  Vision  of  St.  Hildegard  we  have  what  is  really  a  morality 
play  in  outline,  a  first  sketch  of  Wisdom,57  for  example,  and  the 
final  stage  of  a  progress,  barely  adumbrated  in  this  paper,  from 
the  Psychomachia  in  the  fourth  century  to  The  Castle  of  Per¬ 
severance  in  the  fifteenth. 


57“A  Morality  of  Wisdom,  Who  is  Christ,”  E.  E.  T.  S 
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CHARACTER  AND  ACTION  IN  SHAKESPEARE:  A 
CONSIDERATION  OF  SOME  SKEPTICAL  VIEWS 


Julia  Grace  Wales 

I 

In  the  drama,  character  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  its 
expression  in  action,  nor  the  action  apart  from  its  inner  spring 
in  character  and  motive.  To  make  a  drama  is  (a)  to  accept  a 
situation,  (b)  to  realize  the  characters  in  the  situation,  (c)  to 
realize  the  inevitable  interplay  of  the  characters  under  the 
situation,  (d)  and  hence  to  produce  another  situation.  Such  a 
change  from  one  situation  to  another  is  purely  dramatic  plot. 
A  true  dramatist  is  one  who  thus  naturally  realizes  character  in 
action.  Hence  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  study  of  a  thor¬ 
oughly  dramatic  product  is  the  study  of  fundamental  structure.* 1 
In  other  words,  story  and  persons  should  grow  together  in  the 
author’s  mind. 


1Compare  A.  H.  Tolman,  “Why  Did  Shakespeare  Create  Falstaff?”  Pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  XXXIV,  2:  “Ideally  the  more 
important  of  the  two  elements  [character  and  plot]  is — both.  There  should 
be  the  most  intimate  union  possible  of  the  action  and  the  persons,  a  com¬ 
plete  fusion.  In  Shakespeare’s  best  work  the  plot  and  the  characters  de¬ 
termine  each  other.  We  know  that  the  playwright  usually  started  with 
some  borrowed  story,  but  the  final  result  often  approximates  a  perfect  union 
of  the  two  elements.  The  story  requires  the  persons,  and  the  persons 
fashion  the  story.”  While  I  am  in  accord  with  this  view  in  the  main, 

I  feel  that  it  calls  for  careful  modification.  How  this  definition  of  pure 
drama  is  to  be  related  to  Aristotle’s  theory  (to  which  Professor  Tolman 
alludes  in  passing)  is  too  large  a  question  to  be  entered  on  here.  Perhaps 
we  can  set  it  aside  for  the  moment  by  reminding  ourselves  that  Aristotle  is 
defining  tragedy,  not  drama  merely.  To  this  question  in  its  bearing  on 
Shakespearean  tragedy  I  hope  to  return  in  a  future  paper. 
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That  Shakespeare  is  in  this  sense  primarily  a  dramatist  does 
not  go  without  saying.  For  many  skeptical  critics2  have  arisen 
whose  views  must  be  either  refuted  or  taken  into  account  be¬ 
fore  we  are  free  to  make  any  such  assumption.  Sir  Robert 
Bridges,  for  example,  has  shown  that  much  enters  into  a 
Shakespearean  play  which  does  not  grow  out  of  the  inward  es¬ 
sence  of  the  drama — that  the  popular  demand  and  the  raw 
material  of  the  story  may  condition  not  only  details  but  even 
the  consistency  of  the  characters  and  the  movement  of  the  ac¬ 
tion.  Yet  Sir  Robert  Bridges  is  here  mainly  concerned  with 
defending  Shakespeare,  blaming  the  age  for  his  faults,  res¬ 
cuing  his  fair  fame ;  for  he  concludes  by  calling  the  worst  ele¬ 
ments  of  an  Elizabethan  audience,  “those  wretched  beings  who 
can  never  be  forgiven  their  share  in  preventing  the  greatest  poet 
and  dramatist  of  the  world  from  being  the  best  artist.”3 

Professor  Stoll’s  attitude  is  more  disturbing.  From  his 
criticisms4  one  could  easily  come  away  feeling  that  there  is  in 
Shakespeare  no  norm  of  artistic  rationale,  that  it  is  absurd  to 
apply  dramatic  standards  to  Shakespeare  at  all,  that  no  char¬ 
acter  is  a  self-consistent  and  real  character,  that  no  story  has 
any  truly  dependable  relation  to  human  motives.  All  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  ideas,  his  sympathies,  his  understanding  of  character, 
are,  according  to  Professor  Stoll,  sharply  conditioned  by  the 
limitations  of  the  mind  of  his  time. 

Four  such  limitations  are  constantly  in  question,  directly  or 


2For  examples  see  C.  M.  Lewis,  The  Genesis  of  Hamlet  (New  York,  1907); 
J.  M.  Robertson,  The  Problem  of  Hamlet  (London,  1919)  ;  Levin  L.  Schiick- 
ing.  Die  Character  Problem  bei  Shakespeare  etc.  (Leipsic,  1919).  For  re¬ 
views  of  these  critics  see  K.  Young,  “The  Shakespeare  Skeptics,”  North 
American  Review,  March,  1922;  and  the  same  writer,  in  Philological  Quar¬ 
terly,  I  (1922),  228-234.  See  also  (in  refutation  of  Robertson’s  view) 
A.  mutton-Brock,  Shakespeare’s  “Hamlet"  (London,  1922). 

3R.  Bridges,  “The  Influence  of  the  Audience,”  in  The  Works  of  William 
peare  (Stratford  Head  Press  Edition,  1907),  X,  334. 

"See  E.  E.  Stoll,  “Shakespeare,  Marston,  and  the  Malcontent  Type,” 
Mouern  Philology,  III,  281-303;  “Anachronism  in  Shakespeare  Criticism,” 
Mouern  Philology,  Vll,  557-575;  “Shylock Journal  of  English  and  Germanic 
Philology,  X,  236-279;  “Criminals,”  Modern  Philology,  X,  55-80; 
“Faistaff,”  Modern  Philology,  XII,  197-240;  “The  Objectivity  of  the  Ghosts 
in  Shakespeare,”  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  XXII, 
201-233;  “Othello,”  University  of  Minnesota  Studies  in  Language  and  Litera¬ 
ture,  No.  2;  “Hamlet,”  University  of  Minnesota  Studies  in  Language  and 
Literature,  No.  7. 
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indirectly,  in  Professor  Stoll’s  discussion  of  the  plays:  (1)  the 
influence  of  stock  types  of  character,  (2)  Elizabethan  ignorance 
of  psychological  theory,  (3)  the  influence  of  a  given  and  often 
well-known  story,  (4)  the  explicit  nature  of  Elizabethan  dra¬ 
matic  technique.  These  four  difficulties  are  closely  bound  up 
together ;  each  may  react  on  the  others ;  at  some  points  two  or 
more  may  be  practically  identical.  For  the  purposes  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  however,  it  will  be  best  to  keep  them  separately  in  mind. 


II 

First,  then,  the  influence  of  stock  types  of  character.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stoll  has  devoted  a  long  and  very  learned  article5  to 
showing  how  the  character  of  the  Malcontent  and  the  stock 
character  of  the  Avenger  are  elements  in  the  character  of  Ham¬ 
let.  The  vast  store  of  facts  presented  in  this  article  may  well 
be  too  much  for  our  own  imaginative  grasp  and  so  tend  to 
persuade  us  that  all  this  ancient  material  could  by  no  means 
be  assimilated  into  something  new  and  living.  And  we  are 
perhaps  too  likely  to  forget  that  Shakespeare’s  case  was  by  no 
means  ours.  The  old  material  that  he  used  was  not  lore  to 
Shakespeare;  he  took  it  up  naturally  from  his  ordinary  sur¬ 
roundings.  We  must  be  on  guard  against  thinking  of  drama 
as  a  development  separate  from  life.  The  historical  method 
of  studying  literature  sometimes  makes  the  mistake  of  keeping 
too  exclusively  to  literary  history.  We  are  bidden,  and  rightly, 
to  take  into  account  (a)  the  literary  tradition  and  (b)  the  con¬ 
scious  technique  of  the  dramatist.  But  we  must  not  underesti¬ 
mate  as  factors  the  real  persons  and  experiences  of  the  drama¬ 
tist’s  every-day  life,  and  his  direct  imaginative  perception  of 
these.  Whence  came  the  Malcontent  in  the  first  place  if  not  from 
the  human  type  who  appears  and  reappears  in  all  times  and 
countries?  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  because  a  stock  char¬ 
acter  is  a  literary  type  of  long  standing,  therefore,  it  is  never 


5E.  E.  Stoll,  “Shakespeare,  Marston,  and  the  Malcontent  Type,”  Modern 
Philology,  III,  281-303.  See  also  “Hamlet,”  University  of  Minnesota  Studies 
in  Language  and  Literature,  No.  7. 
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to  be  associated  again  with  its  counterpart  in  real  life.  On  the 
contrary  the  literary  type  sends  the  true  dramatist  back  at  once 
to  contemporary  embodiments.  The  type  is  forever  renewed  by 
reinterpretation  through  actual  personalities. 

Professor  Stoll  does  not  fail  to  admit  the  readaptation  of  the 
type  in  Hamlet : 

Yet,  Hamlet’s  meditations  show  some  differences.  They  are  more 
dramatically  formed  and  evoked,  they  insist  rather  on  the  gruesome 
transformations  of  death  into  regeneration  than  on  the  mere  ruin  of  it, 
and  they  dwell  upon  particularities — the  eye,  the  lip  of  the  skull — with 
a  piercing  force.  For  all  their  more  dramatic  cast,  however,  they  be¬ 
tray — whether  derived  from  Malevole’s  or  not — a  “humorous”,  pro¬ 
fessional,  Malcontent  character,  and  even  that  persistent  tracing  of  the 
movements  of  nature  to  an  obscene  and  hideous  conclusion,  so  prominent 
in  them,  is  not  unknown  to  Malevole." 

And  in  showing  that  Marston’s  Malcontent  preceded  and  in¬ 
fluenced  Hamlet,  not  vice  versa,  Professor  Stoll  goes  on  to  say : 

Malevole’s  [broodings  on  vanity  and  corruption]  are  “humorous,” 
are  presented  in  a  set,  impersonal,  undramatic  fashion ;  Hamlet’s,  though 
they  bear  traces  of  a  humorous  origin,  are  presented  dramatically — by 
means  of  dialogue  instead  of  single,  isolated  speeches,  and  by  the  highly 
appropriate  stage-setting  of  the  churchyard,  and  the  business  of  the  skull.7 

Thus  Professor  Stoll  showrs  in  detail  how  Shakespeare  found 
certain  elements  of  character  ready  to  his  hand,  and  “after 
fusing  into  them  the  coherence  of  psychology  and  the  glow 
of  imagination  retained  them  in  his  play.” 

This  is  all  helpful  and  illuminating;  we  need  only  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  think  of  this  “fusing  with  the  coherence  of  psychol¬ 
ogy”  as  a  mechanical  or  even  a  wholly  deliberate  process.  Psy¬ 
chology  is  of  course  not  a  mere  ingredient  that  can  be  added. 
It  is  a  solvent  of  all  ingredients.  Doubtless  Shakespeare  ab¬ 
sorbed  previous  types  and  stock  ideas  into  his  conception  of 
Hamlet,  even  drew  his  first  thought  of  Hamlet  from  these; 


“E.  E.  Stoll,  “Shakespeare,  Marston,  and  the  Malcontent  Type,”  Modern 
Philology,  III,  301. 

Ud.,  p.  302. 
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but  doubtless  also  he  absorbed,  both  consciously  and  uncon¬ 
sciously,  into  the  character  he  was  creating,  the  people  he  knew 
and  the  ideas  which  sometimes  directly  occupied  his  own  mind 
and  the  minds  of  others.  The  Renaissance  concerned  itself 
with  ideas  of  life  and  death,  and  the  capacities  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  its  dignity  and  its  meanness.  The  humanist  of  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Century  was  faced  by  the  problem  which  has  confronted 
the  humanist  of  all  time — the  choice  between  an  ascetic  denial 
of  the  natural  life,  or  an  energetic  acceptance  of  the  natural 
life  as  the  true  way  of  mankind.  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet,  what¬ 
ever  his  antecedents,  has  for  us  the  aspect  of  a  real  personality 
struggling  with  these  as  real  problems  in  a  real  world. 

Because  of  his  emphasis  on  literary  origins  Professor  Stoll 
seems  similarly  to  underestimate  the  individual  quality  of  Fal- 
staff.  In  trying  to  decide  whether  a  role  can  be  that  of  wit, 
butt,  and,  object-of-pity,  all  in  one,  he  too  much  confines  him¬ 
self  to  theatrical  aspects.  What  can  happen  in  real  life?  Can 
a  man  be  largely  bad,  partly  good,  butt,  wit,  pathetic,  recklessly 
young,  weakiy  senile,  heartless  in  the  main,  affectionate  in  spite 
of  himself,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  dupe  of  his  own  simplicity, 
a  “fooler  fooled”  in  the  end?  To  have  come  across  such 
people  in  real  life  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  them  credible 
in  Shakespearean  drama. 

Falstaff  is  only  an  old  man  who  never  grew  up.  His 
physical  courage  is  gone,  and  he  has  developed  no  moral  cour¬ 
age  to  take  its  place.  “Looser  unity”  is  invoked  by  Professor 
Stoll  to  account  for  the  fact  that  sometimes  Falstaff  is  not  a 
coward.8  This  is  needless;  sack  will  do.  Falstaff  knows  he  is 
a  coward  and  is  at  moments  ashamed  of  it ;  and  both  he  and 
others  remember  the  time  when  he  was  a  normally  bold  young 
fellow. 

Professor  Stoll  thinks  Falstaff  simple  and  naive.9  Up 
to  a  certain  point — or  rather,  beyond  a  certain  point, — doubt¬ 
less,  he  is  naive.  But  he  expects  and  likes  to  raise  a  laugh.  In 
that,  he  is  like  a  precocious  child — self-conscious,  suggestible, 
watching  to  see  how  you  take  him.  Falstaff  suddenly  gets  “on.” 


8“Falstaff,”  Modern  Philology ,  XII,  225. 

*“FalstaIT,”  Modern  Philology,  XII,  233. 
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and  avoids  defeat  by  turning  on  himself.  He  is  zany  to  his  own 
fooling.  “The  author,”  says  Professor  Stoll,  “seems  to  peer 
through  and  wink  at  the  audience,  and  our  modern  sympathy 
and  craving  for  reality  are  vexed  and  thwarted.”10  It  is  not  the 
author,  however,  who  peers  through;  in  a  sense,  to  the  audi¬ 
ence,  there  was  no  author.  It  is  the  actor  who  thus  illogically 
recognizes  the  presence  of  spectators;  and  the  actor  is  some¬ 
how  Falstaff  himself.  No  doubt  his  “incomprehensible  lies” 
are  begun  with  intent  to  deceive,11  but  with  little  worry  about 
failure.  He  is  reckless,  trusting  his  wits  to  see  him  through, 
and  enjoying  the  big  story  for  its  own  sake  as  he  goes  along. 
True,  he  turns  from  wit  to  butt;  but  in  the  same  scene  he  re¬ 
covers  himself  and  is  wit  again.  “His  wit  is  expended,”  says 
Professor  Stoll,  “not  in  making  himself  ridiculous  for  the  sake 
of  a  joke  unshared  and  unuttered,  but,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  in 
avoiding  that.”12  Is  it  not  rather  that  his  wit  is  expended  in 
keeping  people  good-natured,  so  that  he  can  have  his  creature 
comforts  and  avoid  physical  and  moral  effort,  get  his  own  way  ? 
He  has  saved  his  face  if  he  has  but  kept  up  his  reputation  for 
getting  the  last  word  and  the  last  laugh.13  There  must  have 
been  such  characters  in  real  life.  Self-preservation  would  teach 
them  to  make  capital  of  mistakes,  to  pretend  to  be  “silly”  on 
purpose,  to  carry  on  and  exaggerate  even  a  genuine  blunder  if 
it  seemed  to  raise  a  laugh.  Laughter  was  always  capital  of  some 
kind.  Thus  the  wit  \  must  often  have  become  butt,  the  butt 
often  turned  wit  in  real  life;  and  in  real  life  the  Elizabethan 
buffoon  must  often,  to  the  eye  of  dramatic  insight,  have  been 
pathetic  also. 


“Id.,  p.  234. 

“Compare  E.  E.  Stoll,  “Falstaff,”  Modern  Philology,  XII,  217. 

“Id.,  p.  221. 

“Compare  A.  H.  Tolman,  “Why  Did  Shakespeare  Create  Falstaff?”  Pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  XXXIV,  7.  “To  be  sure,  it 
■was  prophesied  that  ‘this  fat  rogue’  would  tell  ‘incomprehensible  lies’; 
but  his  slower-witted  opponents  had  intended  that  his  falsifications  should 
serve  their  purposes.  This  riot  of  invention  bewilders  them  and  divides 
their  attack.  While  they  are  eagerly  exposing  ‘these  lies  ....  like  their 
father  that  begets  them,  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable,’  the  moment 
for  pressing  home  the  charge  of  cowardice  passes,  and  the  fat  knight  is 
left  half  the  victor.  The  situation  becomes  a  race  of  wits,  in  which  Jack 
easily  wins.  His  intended  discomfiture  is  fairly  washed  away  in  the 
overwhelming  flood  of  his  unabashed  wit  and  merriment.” 
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“Much  that  was  funny  to  the  Elizabethan  or  to  the  Court 
of  the  Grand  Monarch  has  since  become  pathetic,”14  warns 
Professor  Stoll.  And  again,  “Our  poet  always  stands  by  public 
opinion.”15  Is  this,  however,  because  he  always  agrees  with  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  or  because  to  stand  by  it  is  theatrically  his  first 
task?  Doubtless  Falstaff  is  pathetic  now  where  to  most  listen¬ 
ers  he  was  not  in  Shakespeare’s  day.  But  one  still  suspects 
Shakespeare  and  the  more  intelligent  of  his  audience  of  per¬ 
ceiving  the  pathos. 

“Morals  and  sentiments  alike,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  obliterate 
humor.”16  Perhaps  it  is  only  the  ancient  wish  to  eat  one’s  cake 
and  have  it  that  makes  one  rebel  against  this  hard  saying  of 
Professor  Stoll’s.  Yet,  after  all,  is  there  no  way  to  keep  our 
morals  and  sentiments  and  our  humor  as  well  ? 

Professor  Bradley’s  defence  of  Falstaff,  attacked  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stoll,  depends  largely  on  the  idea  that  within  the  bounds 
in  which  Falstaff’s  escapades  take  place,  the  ethical  test  is  ir¬ 
relevant  and  inapplicable.  But  this  is  perhaps  less  a  theory 
than  a  characteristic  English  objection  to  theorizing.  In  art, 
the  Englishman  prefers  a  reaction  to  a  formula — a  fact  that 
does  not  prevent  his  reactions  from  being  reliable  and  furnish¬ 
ing  the  best  data  on  which  any  theory  can  be  based.  The  flaw 
in  Professor  Bradley’s  argument  perhaps  is  that  while  he  seems 
to  credit  Shakespeare  with  an  ethical  system,  he  excludes  the 
comic  unity  from  it.  In  fact  he  almost  seems  to  imply  that 
the  universe  itself  is  to  him  an  ethically  self-consistent  whole 
with  the  comic  unity,  though  actual  in  human  experience,  some¬ 
how  illogically  excluded.  The  weakness  of  Professor  Stoll’s  ar¬ 
gument,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  is  that  while  he  sees  Fal¬ 
staff’s  actions  in  relation  to  ethics,  he  practically  denies  them 
their  high-comedy  significance  altogether.  But  cannot  we  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  comic  unity  within  a  greater  whole,  duly  related  to  it, 
and  yet  self-consistent  and  operating  under  its  own  limitations  ? 
To  be  concrete,  if  we  are  to  comprehend  Falstaff,  we  must 
shut  out  for  the  moment  all  ethical  concepts  that  have  no  place 


14E.  E.  Stoll,  “Falstaff,”  Modern  Philology,  XII,  239. 
15 Id p.  211. 

’““Falstaff,”  Modern  Philology,  XIL,  239. 
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in  his  mind.  This  does  not  mean  that  his  own  conduct  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  no  interior  criticism.  It  is  always  subject  to  interior 
criticism,  but  the  criterion  changes  as  the  consciousness  of  Fal¬ 
staff  is,  through  the  full  development  of  the  story,  insensibly 
enlarged.  In  the  earlier  scenes  the  best  he  knows  may  be  drink¬ 
ing  good  sack  and  being  a  jolly  highwayman.  This  is  a  limited 
ideal,  but  it  is  an  ideal ;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  lim¬ 
ited  ideal,  Falstaff  is  a  good  or  a  bad  fellow  according  as  he 
lives  up  to  it  heartily  and  single-mindedly.  Much  of  our  glee 
in  watching  Falstaff  is  satisfaction  in  the  perfection  with  which 
he  plays  his  own  limited  part.  It  may  come,  too,  from  his 
serene  ignorance  of  other  ranges  of  human  experience,  and 
again  from  the  contrast  in  Falstaff ’s  favor  afforded  by  our  own 
shortcomings  and  those  of  other  moralists  in  trying  to  live  up  to 
our  own  possibly  larger  intentions. 

There  are  thus  two  legitimate  forms  of  moral  criticism  with 
which  to  approach  a  rogue  like  Falstaff:  (a)  criticism  of  his 
limited  ideal  as  contrasted  with  our  perhaps  larger  ideal;  (b) 
criticism  of  his  shortcomings  in  relation  to  his  own  ideal. 

A  third  kind  of  moral  criticism  is  unsound  :  criticism  not  of 
Falstaff’s  ideal  but  of  Falstaff’s  actions  in  relation  to  an  ideal 
which  has  never  emerged  in  his  consciousness — that  is,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  which  he  has  and  can  have  no  conscience  at  all ;  a  fact 
which  does  not  alter,  however,  our  obligation  to  criticise  similar 
action  in  ourselves  by  the  test  of  the  ideal.  It  is  this  third  kind 
of  moral  criticism  of  Falstaff  that  Professor  Bradley  no  doubt 
means  to  repudiate.17  And  it  may  be  this  also  that  Lamb  has 
in  mind  in  his  famous  defense  of  the  amusement  to  be  had  from 
an  irresponsible  reading  of  Restoration  drama.  Sin  comes  by 
the  law ;  and  it  is  as  a  somewhat  larger  conception  dawns  on 
Falstaff,  that  our  sympathetic  conscience  must  begin  to  stir. 
With  the  faint  shadowings  of  self -judgment  which  creep  into 
some  of  his  most  absurd  self-defenses,  comedy  is  gradually  mix- 


17A.  C.  Bradley,  “The  Rejection  of  Falstaff,”  in  Oxford  Lectures  on 
Poetry,  1909,  p.  270:  “Yes,  it  makes  an  ugly  picture  when  you  look  at  it 
seriously.  But  then,  surely,  so  long  as  the  humorous  atmosphere  is  pre¬ 
served  and  the  humorous  attitude  maintained,  you  do  not  look  at  it  so 

. . The  intervention  of  a  serious  spirit  breaks  up  such  a  world, 

and  would  destroy  our  pleasure  in  Falstaff’s  company.” 
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ed  with  pathos.18  FalstafF,  the  buffoon,  is  capable  of  some  degree 
of  affection — a  fact  that  never  at  any  point  occurs  to  the  Prince, 
who  sees  in  him  not  the  individual,  merely  the  type.  The  real 
poignancy  of  Falstaff  both  on  the  comic  and  the  pathetic  side  is 
that  like  some  children  of  forty  years  old  whom  we  have  seen, 
and  like  the  professional  fool,  and  sometimes  the  professional 
actor,  he  is  accorded  no  right  to  a  personality  of  his  own,  to  a 
grown-up  human  experience.  Circumstances  and  his  own  weak 
nature  have  given  him  a  role  of  absurdity  to  play.  He  may 
pride  himself  only  on  his  good  fooling.  He  is  fated  to  be  the 
type ;  yet  within  the  type  in  spite  of  all,  is  the  individual,  des¬ 
troying  in  the  end  the  perfection  of  the  comedian.  We  know, 
and  at  the  last  he  fully  knows,  that  he  is  fooling  no  longer  and 
yet  that  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  make  his  fellow  men  take  him 
seriously. 

In  this  tragic  end  of  the  comic  Falstaff,  Shakespeare  has 
brought  in  both  types  of  legitimate  criticism:  (a)  our  outward 
sense  of  the  smallness  of  Falstaff’s  ideal  seen  within  the  larger 
circle  of  human  capacity,  and  (b)  our  sympathetic  sense  of  in¬ 
ward  failure  as  some  glimmering  of  this  larger  experience 
dawns  on  the  consciousness  of  the  broken  down  old  man.  In 
Autolycus,  on  the  other  hand,  this  second  type  of  criticism  is 
not  called  for.  Autolycus  has  no  consciousness  but  that  of  the 
rogue;  and  he  is  beyond  criticism  in  roguery.  Autolycus  is  a 
simple  type;  Falstaff  is  a  complex  type,  suggested  by  tradition, 
but  highly  individualized. 

Now  it  will  be  contended  that  in  thus  looking  at  the  comic 
Falstaff  in  a  serious  light,  we  are  imposing  on  Shakespeare  an 
ethical  system  of  our  own  which  there  is  no  evidence  ihat  he 
ever  thought  of.  Certainly  he  never  thought  of  it—  at  all  events, 
in  any  such  terms  as  these.  It  is  not  his  ethical  concepts,  how¬ 
ever,  but  his  ethical  implications  that  we  are  seeking.  All  ooe 


“Compare  P.  H.  Freye,  “The  Theory  of  Greek  Tragedy,”  University  of 
Nebraska  Studies,  No.  13,  p.  9:  “  ‘That  is  the  glory  of  Shakespeare,’  Ten¬ 
nyson  is  reported  to  have  said,  ‘that  he  can  give  you  the  incongruity  of 
things.’  Even  about  his  comic  characters  in  their  more  sober  aspects 
hangs  the  atmosphere  of  fortuitous  calamity.  It  is  what  gives  Falstaff 
his  grip  upon  our  sympathies;  he  ought,  it  seems,  to  be  so  much  nobler  than 
he  is.” 
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can  say  for  such  an  ethical  implication  is  that  it  seems  to  one¬ 
self  the  implication  most  capable  of  being  read  out  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  dramatic  world  as  it  stands.  Others  will  read  out  other 
systems ;  and  that  simply  because  what  the  world  brings  us. 
Shakespeare  brings  us ;  what  we  bring  to  the  world  we  bring  to 
Shakespeare. 


Ill 

But  the  question  of  psychological  complexity  in  Falstaff  takes 
us  well  into  our  second  problem.  Besides  the  limitations  im¬ 
posed  by  traditional  types,  Professor  Stoll  emphasizes  the  very 
limited  knowledge  of  psychology  in  the  audience  and  in  the 
dramatist  himself.  “The  dramatist’s  intention,”  he  says,  “that 
I  must  believe  is  the  only  matter  of  importance.”19  He  ob¬ 
jects  to  Professor  Bradley’s  ways  of  saying,  “The  reader 
should  examine  himself  closely  on  this  matter,”20  and  com¬ 
plains  that  too  often  we  take  a  play  “to  be  no  story  at  all  but 
truth  and  verity.”  He  protests  repeatedly  against  the  fallacy, 
as  he  feels  it  to  be,  of  treating  Shakespeare’s  characters  as  if 
they  were  real  people  in  a  real  world.21  And  no  doubt  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  go  too  far  in  this  direction.  Yet  to  feel  in  them  an 
autonomy,  a  depth  of  reality,  beyond  Shakespeare’s  mere 
intention  is  inevitable  and  sound.  For  many  writers  testify 
that  they  often  have  to  write  beyond  or  even  in  spite  of  their 
own  intention,  and  that  at  some  points  the  characters  take  mat¬ 
ters  largely  into  their  own  hands. 

And  what  after  all  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  characters  as  real  people?  Not,  certainly,  that  they  ac¬ 
tually  existed  in  flesh  and  blood — nor  that  in  some  mystical  way 
each  character  has,  irrespective  of  Shakespeare’s  imagination, 
a  past  of  his  own  or  a  future  beyond  the  confines  of  the  play. 
We  mean  only  that  Shakespeare,  had  he  so  chosen,  could  have 
further  extended  the  activities  of  any  of  his  created  personali- 


19“Shylock,”  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology,  X,  238. 
““Anachronism  in  Shakespeare  Criticism,”  Modern  Philology,  VII,  558. 
^“Falstaff,”  Modern  Philology,  XII,  201. 
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ties.  When  we  wonder  what  a  character  did  before  the  play 
began,  we  are  of  course  speaking  metaphorically.  We  are  liter¬ 
ally  only  wondering  what  Shakespeare  would  have  imagined  him 
to  do,  or  what  previous  history  would  be  most  consistent  with 
the  character  as  he  appears  in  the  play.  That  to  speak  thus 
metaphorically  seems  natural  to  so  many  Shakespearean  critics22 
is  testimony  enough  to  Shakespeare’s  power  to  create  “real” — 
that  is,  clear  and  self-consistent — characters.  In  admitting  the 
influence  of  the  audience  let  us  not  forget  everything  else. 
Shakespeare  wrote  from  the  inside  of  the  character  out  as 
well  as  from  the  outside  in.  The  point  of  view  of  the  spectator 
did  influence  him,  but  the  inward  point  of  view  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  influenced  him  also.  Shakespeare  was  Iago — or,  if  you  like, 
the  actor  in  Iago’s  shoes.  He  had  to  say  to  himself,  “Now  I 
am  Iago;  how  do  I  think?”  And  to  some  extent — of  course 
there  are  limits,  varying  and  indefinable  limits — his  thinking  was 
complex  and  self-deceiving  as  Iago’s  was  complex  and  self- 
deceiving. 

The  dramatist  may  be  aided  by  knowledge  of  psychological 
theory ;  but  the  creative  practice  is  more  than  the  conscious 
application  of  theory.  Characters  constructed  by  theory  are  apt 
to  refuse  to  come  alive.  Professor  Stoll  charges  Shakespeare 
with  knowing  nothing  of  scientific  determinism — nothing  of  the 
laws  of  heredity.23  But  heredity  operated  before  we  knew  its 
laws.  Shakespeare  did  not  have  to  be  contemporary  with 
Mendel  to  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  family  resem¬ 
blance.  He  imagined  a  family  as  a  collective  unit  with  col- 


22Compare  P.  H.  Frye,  “The  Theory  of  Greek  Tragedy,”  University  of 
Nebraska  Studies,  No.  13,  p.  14:  “There  is  hardly  one  of  all  the  company 
[of  Shakespeare’s  characters]  who  does  not  occasionally  let  slip  some  evi¬ 
dence  to  a  trait  of  character  which  is  not  involved  in  the  piece  or  re¬ 
quired  by  it — some  hint  or  reminiscence  as  though  of  a  previous  state  of 
existence.  Indeed  so  complex  is  their  consciousness  that  it  occasionally 
splits  up  or  divides  against  itself  to  the  detriment  of  the  dramatic  action. 
It  is  as  much  Hamlet’s  dissension  with  himself  as  anything  else  which 
embarrasses  the  tragedy.  For  these  reasons  it  is  possible  to  talk — yes  and 
dispute  so  much  about  any  of  Shakespeare’s  main  personages;  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  so  much  more  of  them  than  the  action  is  adequate  to  account 
for  that  the  remainder,  the  extra-mural  portion,  is  an  Inexhaustible  sub¬ 
ject  of  speculation  and  conjecture.” 

^“‘Anachronism  in  Shakespeare  Criticism,”  Modern  Philology.  VII,  560: 
“One  of  these  [anachronisms]  is  heredity.” 
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lective  characteristics.  He  pictured  these  subtle  resemblances 
as  they  were;  they  grew  so  in  his  brain.  And  why  not?  For 
he  had  seen  real  families,  alike  in  face,  and  mind,  and  gesture. 

Again  Professor  Stoll  says  that  modern  interpretations  “do 
violence  to  Shakespeare  in  representing  Shylock  as  the  product 
of  his  environment.  The  thoughts  of  men  had  not  begun  to  run 
in  these  channels.”24  It  is  true  they  had  not  theoretically.  Yet 
even  the  casual  observer  knew,  though,  it  may  be,  without  a 
clear  notion  of  cause  and  effect,  that  certain  characteristics  ac¬ 
tually  went  with  certain  conditions.  Miranda,  who  has  lived 
on  the  island,  is  a  simple  creature.  Cleopatra  is  a  woman  of 
the  world.  The  thoughts  of  Autolycus  run  back  in  one  groove 
of  memory,  those  of  Oberon  in  another.  Shakespeare  has  made 
the  minds  of  people  out  of  the  stuff  of  their  habitual  associa¬ 
tions. 

Yet  after  all  we  must  not  read  too  much  that  is  destructive 
into  Professor  Stoll’s  criticism ;  for  he  has  himself  inserted 
phrases  that  are  meant  to  save  it  from  too  drastic  an  interpre¬ 
tation.  He  admits  that  in  Shakespeare’s  work  “there  may  be 
beauties  ....  of  which  he  himself  was  not  fully  or,  perhaps, 
at  all  aware — beauties  of  expression  or  of  his  own  character 
coming  to  light  spontaneously.”25  And  again,  he  finds  traces  in 
Shakespeare  of  “unconscious  deviation  from  his  purpose  and  in¬ 
advertent  relenting  toward  the  mark  of  his  ridicule,”26  and  in¬ 
stances  of  “unconscious  sympathy.”27 

These  phrases  of  his  own  enter  the  wedge  of  that  very 
tendency  which  Professor  Stoll’s  objective  method  strives  to 
keep  out — the  tendency  to  “look  within  us”  when  we  try  to 
understand  Shakespeare,  and  to  deal  with  him  as  we  do  with  a 
contemporary.  “The  function  of  criticism,”  he  says,  “is  not 
to  make  the  poet  in  question  a  contemporary  of  the  reader,  but 
to  make  the  reader  for  the  time  being,  the  contemporary  of  the 
poet.”28  But  can  we  agree  with  him  that  this  is  all  ?  Surely 
the  function  of  historical  criticism  is,  rather,  to  help  us  to  set 


24“Shylock,”  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology,  XII,  269. 
““Anachronism  in  Shakespeare  Criticism,”  Modern  Philology,  VII,  574. 
““Shylock,”  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology,  X,  277. 

«/<#.,  p.  277. 

““Anachronism  in  Shakespeare  Criticism,”  Modern  Philology .  VII,  557. 
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free  what  is  essential  from  what  is  unessential — that  is,  (a)  to 
clear  away  what  is  temporary  and  limited  in  our  own  approach, 
and  (b)  to  retranslate  into  the  universal  what  is  merely 
temporal  in  the  poet,  so  that  we  may  hold  fast  not  what  he  was 
to  his  own  time  merely,  but  what  he  is  to  all  time.  And 
historical  criticism  has  to  be  on  its  guard  lest  in  taking  exact 
account  of  facts  peculiar  to  an  age,  it  fails  to  stress  sufficient¬ 
ly  the  facts  common  to  all  ages.  In  Shakespeare’s  day  there 
were  no  psychoanalysts,  but  there  were  states  of  mind.  In 
this  last  age,  this  consummation  of  the  world’s  history,  we  may 
have  learned  to  understand  ourselves.  But — let  us  not  forget 
— we  have  not  invented  ourselves. 


IV 

It  is  thus  that  Shakespeare  may  have  overcome,  to  a  great 
extent  at  least,  the  limitations  of  Elizabethan  traditional  types 
and  of  his  own  scientific  knowledge.  He  did  not  wrestle  with 
these  limitations  deliberately,  for  he,  of  course,  did  not  know 
of  their  existence.  His  genius  simply  went  through  and  beyond 
them  by  the  creative  force  of  an  imagination  that  naturally 
concentrated  itself  on  actual  human  experience. 

Now  of  course  such  a  process  of  creation  is  less  dependable 
for  a  whole  play  than  for  single  scenes  and  situations, — less  for 
a  long  piece  of  writing  than  for  something  done  at  a  sitting. 
And  the  moment  we  consider  it  as  applied  to  the  play  as  a 
whole,  we  encounter  our  third  difficulty,  one  perhaps  of  an  even 
more  serious  kind :  that  presented  by  the  immediate  material  of 
the  play,  by  its  given  story. 

At  the  outset  we  recalled  the  truism  that  purely  dramatic 
plot  arises  from  the  interplay  of  character  under  a  given  situa¬ 
tion.  External  story  is  another  thing ;  it  is  beyond  the  realm 
of  pure  drama.  External  story  is  change  of  situation  from  out¬ 
side.  The  Greeks  could  introduce  events  external  to  the  human 
forces  because  these  events  were  in  the  hands  of  the  gods,  and 
the  gods  were  genuine  dramatic  factors,  of  known  character 
and  disposition. 
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The  introduction  of  external  story  initiates  a  new  drama, 
and  the  interplay  of  character  (the  only  truly  dramatic  creative 
force)  has  to  begin  all  over  again.  A  novel  usually  consists  of 
story  involving  a  succession  of  dramas.  The  novel,  of  course, 
may  be  as  true  to  life  as  pure  drama,  for  life  consists  of  external 
story  plus  pure  drama.  But  any  unification  of  extra-dramatic 
story,  any  conformity  of  extra-dramatic  story  to  pattern,  is 
artificial  except  in  so  far  as  we  tend  to  believe  in  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Providence  or  fate  in  individual  lives.  Hardy’s 
novels,  for  instance,  obtain  their  external  pattern  from  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  a  sinister  destructive  tendency  in  environment.  To 
many  readers  this  pattern  in  its  very  consistency  seems  a  defect 
and  a  departure  from  truth.  Pattern — or  beginning,  middle, 
and  end,  completeness,  etc. — belongs  primarily  to  drama,  be¬ 
cause  only  in  drama  are  we  dealing  with  predictable  forces. 

The  recent  novelist,  as  a  rule,  pursues  a  path  of  compromise. 
He  calls  on  external  story  to  aid  him,  but  timorously,  knowing 
how  little  it  takes  to  strain  the  credulity  of  the  contemporary 
reader.  Our  catastrophes  themselves  are  inconclusive.  Our 
tragedies  are  not  content  with  the  destruction  of  material  happi¬ 
ness  or  of  life.  Not  infrequently  their  logic,  or  their  fear 
of  an  artificial  or  false  logic,  seems  to  demand  the  destruction 
of  character  itself.  Groups  as  well  as  individuals  go  down  to 
disaster.  Character  is  ultimately  the  victim  of  circumstances, 
and  circumstance  as  a  whole  has  no  ethical  tendency.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  we  shall  ultimately  come  to  regard 
the  narrowly  dramatic  situation  alone  as  capable  of  logical 
unity  of  treatment,  and  hence  as  fit  subject  for  art;  or  whether 
we  shall  revert  to  some  more  hopeful  view  of  the  relation  of 
character  and  environment,  to  the  older  artistic  hypothesis  of 
a  universe  that  works  ultimately  to  awaken  personality,  and  is 
spiritually  just  to  the  strivings  of  character.29 

Despite  the  mist  that  surrounds  the  problem  of  external 


’"According  to  the  view  here  glanced  at,  character  informed  by  ade¬ 
quate  motive  can,  to  the  extent  of  maintaining  its  integrity  and  growth, 
dominate  circumstances;  prior  to  the  awakening  of  adequate  motive,  it  is 
largely  the  victim  of  circumstance.  Environment  has  thus  a  two-fold 
ethical  relation  to  man :  broadly  speaking,  to  the  awakened  spirit,  it  is  the 
clay;  to  the  unawakened,  “the  Potter”. 
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pattern,  however,  one  principle  is  clear :  that  extra-dramatic 
story,  to  be  good  of  its  kind,  must  involve  the  consistent  reac¬ 
tion  of  character  to  the  external  as  well  as  the  internal  changes 
of  situation.  The  interaction  of  character  must  combine  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  intervention  of  external  story  to  create  new 
situations.  If  a  novel  entails  inconsistent  reaction  of  character, 
it  is  bad.  Herein  lay  Shakespeare’s  difficulty. 

In  fact,  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  lacked  invention  for  ex¬ 
ternal  story.  Probably  this  was  not  a  real  lack  of  ability  to 
invent.  It  may  have  been  a  want  of  interest  in  external  story. 
And  this  lack  of  interest  may  have  been  due  to  a  profound, 
though  not  conscious,  sense  of  the  dramatic  difficulties  of  ex¬ 
ternal  story.  Probably  Shakespeare’s  sense  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  universe  was  at  least  as  profound  as  our  own.  The  dan¬ 
gerous  little  knowledge  of  modern  science  is  as  likely  to  ob¬ 
scure  that  sense  as  to  aid  it.  It  is  most  likely,  however,  that 
not  needing  invention  of  story,  he  failed  to  practice  it.  The 
custom  was  to  use  given  story,  and  he  did  so  without  question. 

As  long  as  Shakespeare  could  borrow  good  story,  story  in¬ 
volving  no  inconsistency  of  character,  he  could  make  colorless 
character  come  vividly  real.  Also  he  could  invent  any  amount 
of  purely  dramatic  incident.30  His  public  demanded,  however, 
story  of  a  kind  that  practically  involved  the  intervention  of  ex¬ 
ternal  elements.  And  much  of  his  source  material  not  only 
disregarded,  but  violated  the  laws  of  consistency  in  character. 
He  hesitated  to  go  free  of  his  sources.  Hence  in  situations 
arising  from  anti-dramatic  story  he  sometimes  went  dramati¬ 
cally  astray ;  and  even  when  he  forsook  his  sources,  as  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  he  sometimes  failed  to  find  the  path  of 
logical  characterization.  It  may  be  that  when  a  need  to  invent 
external  story  was  added  to  the  problem,  his  imagination  would 
not  work  spontaneously,  because  it  could  not  feel  its  way 
through  to  a  sense  of  universal  truth;  and  so  he  began  to  con¬ 
struct  on  inadequate  theories  instead. 

A  good  illustration  is  found  in  Measure  for  Measure.  Here 
story  and  character  have  a  marvelous  consistency  up  to  the  mid- 


S0For  example,  in  Twelfth  Night,  he  delights  in  bringing  together  any 
and  every  two  characters  capable  of  producing  a  comic  clash. 
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die  of  the  play.  In  fact  here  we  find  Shakespeare’s  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  modern  problem  play,  in  which  all  speeches  and 
incidents,  major  and  minor,  bear  on  the  central  issue.  Even 
the  low  comedy  scenes  suggest  a  preoccupation  with  the  age¬ 
long  contentions  of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  the  problem  of  outer 
government  and  inward  justice,  which  seem  to  be  propounded 
in  the  opening  scenes.  Yet  after  about  the  middle  point  of  the 
play,31  we  are  in  the  atmosphere  of  pure  melodrama.32  The 
characters  are  puppets;  the  speeches  for  the  most  part  (except 
for  a  few  which  stand  out  curiously  and  might  have  been  draft¬ 
ed  experimentally,  for  a  different  ending)  are  relatively  shal¬ 
low  and  wanting  in  the  dramatic  vitality  and  inevitableness  of 
the  earlier  scenes.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  G.  P.  Baker  has  pointed 
out,  the  denouement  itself  is  only  a  reworking  of  a  situation  al¬ 
ready  used  in  All’s  Well  and  occurring  in  the  source  of  All’s 
Well,  though  not  in  the  source  of  Measure  for  Measure.33  In 
this  play,  then,  up  to  a  certain  point,  Shakespeare  realizes  char¬ 
acter  spontaneously  in  action.  Then  he  finds  the  given  story  un¬ 
satisfactory.  He  ceases  to  create.  He  arranges  a  story  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  technique  of  his  time,  and  his  characters  become 
names  behind  which  the  personalities  are  living  and  acting  no 
longer.  That  we  fail,  perhaps,  on  a  rapid  reading  of  the  play  to 
penetrate  the  emptiness  of  these  disguises,  chiefly  testifies  to  the 
vitality  of  the  characters  in  the  early  part  of  the  play.  We 
carry  on  the  vital  impression  and  read  it  into  the  comparatively 
colorless  lines  of  the  latter  half. 

Such  discrepancies  between  character  and  story  in  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  plays  convince  Professor  Stoll  that  Shakespeare’s  in¬ 
terest  lay  in  story.  “To  us,  of  course,  as  to  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries,  the  most  interesting  thing  is  the  charac- 


““Re-enter  Duke,”  Measure  for  Measure,  III,  1,  152. 

“Compare  Professor  Stoll’s  view  of  “Measure  for  Measure,  Anachronism,” 
Modern  Philology,  VII,  566.  “In  both  comedies,”  he  says  of  Measure  for 
Measure  and  All’s  Well,  “story  carries  it  with  a  high  hand.”  But  he 
concludes  from  this  that  Shakespeare  was  more  interested  in  the  story  than 
in  the  characters. 

“Professor  G.  P.  Baker  suggests  “possible  collaboration”  as  explaining 
the  Inconsistency  of  this  play.  See  Development  of  Shakespeare  as  a 
Dramatist  (1907),  p.  260,  note. 
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ters.  But  with  the  Elizabethans  it  was  otherwise."  He  feels 
that  there  is  no  other  explanation  for 

such  anticlimaxes  as  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
for  such  denouements  as  in  Measure  for  Measure,  AIFs  Well,  Much 
Ado,  and  most  of  the  other  comedies,  for  cases  of  "stupidity"  such  as 
that  of  Emilia  or  of  "subservience"  such  as  that  of  the  Danish  court, 
than  that  Shakespeare's  art  was  on  the  same  plane  as  that  of  his 
fehow-Elizabethans,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Spanish,  of  all  popular  drama 
indeed  before  the  Nineteenth  Century,  or  for  that  matter,  much  of 
our  popular  drama  to-day,  putting  story  first  and  character  after.14 

Granted  that  this  is  the  tendency  of  popular  drama  of  any 
time  and  of  the  Elizabethan  time  in  particular,  does  not  the 
actual  development  of  character  in  Shakespeare  seem  all  the 
more  amazing?  Why  are  these  plays  anticlimaxes ?  Because 
before  the  denouement,  the  characters  in  the  action  had  actually 
come  alive.  Is  it  not  at  least  safe  to  say  that  Shakespeare  cares 
most  about  the  part  of  the  story  that  arises  out  of  the  inevitable 
interaction  of  character? 

On  this  question  of  the  vitality  of  the  characters  and  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  action.  Professor  Cunliffe  says,  “It  seems  as  if 
his  [Shakespeare's]  aim  were  first  to  make  his  characters  live 
and  then  to  make  them  dramatically  effective  for  the  given  story 
— perhaps  even  for  the  particular  incident — he  had  to  deal  with 
in  a  given  play  or  a  given  scene.’’35  That  is,  Professor  Cun¬ 
liffe  seems  to  feel  that,  with  Shakespeare,  the  interest  in  charac¬ 
ter  comes  first 

But  here  we  must  stop  to  remember  that  the  character  itself 
is  suggested  by  the  given  story.  That  is,  the  reality  of  the 
character  is  an  outcome  of  Shakespeare’s  effort  to  realize  the 
events  as  happening  to  somebody,  the  actions  as  done  by 
somebody.  What  kind  of  man  would  it  be.  he  must  ask 
himself,  who  would  do  these  things,  who  would  react  to 
happenings  in  this  way?  Once  the  character  has  emerged 
sharply  out  of  the  story,  whether  that  happens  near  the 


““Anachronism  in  Shakespeare  Criticism.”  Modern  Philology.  VH,  564. 
KSee  J.  W.  Cunliffe,  “The  Character  of  Henry  V,”  Shakespeare  Studies. 
hy  members  of  the  Department  of  English,  etc.,  in  Columbia  University, 
1916,  p.  314. 
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beginning  or  near  the  end,  no  doubt  the  rest  of  the  story 
has  to  be  fitted  to  the  character,  or  discarded,  or  left  as  a 
discrepancy.  And  even  if  the  given  story  is  capable  of 
being  made  dramatically  consistent,  should  the  characters 
begin  to  emerge  too  early,  before  Shakespeare  has  imagina¬ 
tively  grasped  the  story  as  a  whole,  difficulties  may  occur 
and  the  last  part  may  prove  impossible  to  assimilate. 
Though  in  such  a  case,  Shakespeare  may  return  dutifully 
to  story,  at  the  expense  of  character,  the  difficulty  will 
have  come  not  from  preoccupation  with  the  story  but  from 
initial  preoccupation  with  character. 

Thus  it  is  true  that  the  presence  of  an  element  in  the 
source  is  sometimes  enough  to  account  for  its  reappearance 
in  the  play  without  further  reason ;  but  to  assume  that  be¬ 
cause  an  apparently  trivial  incident  appears  in  the  source, 
it  is  therefore  likely  to  have  no  motive  in  the  play,  is  un¬ 
sound.  When  Shakespeare  takes  an  incident  from  a  source, 
it  is  ordinarily  because  he  likes  it  for  some  reason.  This  is 
the  norm ;  there  are  departures  from  it.  Sometimes  a 
fragment  from  the  source  sticks  accidentally — because  it 
did  not  occur  to  Shakespeare  to  leave  it  out  or  to  substitute 
something  better — and  hence  has  little  or  no  significance.36 
Sometimes  a  fragment  is,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  character  but  not  story,37  sometimes  into 
story  but  not  character,38  sometimes,  thoroughly  motivated, 
into  both.39  To  feel  one’s  way  into  a  character  is  gradually 
to  find  motive  for  all  that  one  has  to  say  and  do.  Even 
what  is  obscure  at  first,  may  grow  into  clear  motive  by  the 


30For  example,  Hamlet’s  voyage  to  England,  though  utilized  for  both 
character  and  plot,  has  a  somewhat  fortuitous  relation  to  the  play  as  a 
whole.  Intrinsically  it  lacks  significance. 

3,For  example,  the  noble  sentiments  of  Cassandra  (as  expressed  in 
words  early  in  the  source  play)  are  absorbed  into  Ihe  character  of  Isa¬ 
bella;  but  the  character  of  Isabella,  though  it  destroys  the  old  story,  fails 
to  dominate  the  new. 

38For  example,  in  the  episode  of  Desdemona’s  handkerchief,  Emilia’s 
obtuseness,  commented  on  by  many  critics,  remains  unaccountable. 

38For  example,  in  King  Lear,  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  King’s 
train  is  given  vital  significance  in  both  character  and  story.  This  is  the 
norm  of  Shakespeare’s  process. 
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time  the  last  act  is  written,40  and  once  clear,  will  tend,  as 

it  were,  to  reabsorb  the  earlier  and  less  vitalized  parts. 

For  there  is  an  imaginative  process  belonging  to  all  time. 
Granted  that  Shakespeare  got  his  plots  and  that  he  got  his 
character  types  from  tradition,  the  fact  remains  that  he 
held  these  in  his  imagination  until  they  came  comparative¬ 
ly  real.  Sometimes  he  did  not  hold  them  long  enough. 
Sometimes  they  came  out  good  in  spots,  blurred  here  and 
there.  Sometimes  they  proved  to  be  partly  out  of  focus. 
But  in  the  main  the  truly  dramatic  process  is  evident ;  we 
cannot  reckon  without  it.  Shakespeare  lived  himself  into 
each  single  situation.  He  got  into  each  character,  talked 
him,  acted  him.  By  the  method  of  “unconscious  sympa¬ 
thy”41  (we  need  not  go  beyond  Professor  Stoll’s  own 
phrase)  such  characters  as  he  came  across  in  his  own  day 
Shakespeare  was  capable  of  putting  into  his  drama ;  we 
may  theorize  about  them  to  suit  ourselves. 

Thus,  though  less  completely,  less  consistently,  some¬ 
times  indeed  self-defeatingly,  the  principle  does  apply  in  a 
degree  to  the  whole  play.  Shakespeare  lives  himself  into 
the  story  as  a  whole  and  into  the  characters  acting  through 
the  whole.  And  this  power  of  creating  directly  through 
the  imagination  was  no  doubt  the  stronger  in  one  who  was 
not  mere  manager  and  critic,  but  actor,  and  who  himself 
went  through  the  looking  glass  and  lived  and  moved  with¬ 
in  its  peculiar  dimensions. 


V 

The  embodiment  of  character  in  action  thus  involves  one 
or  both  of  two  factors:  (a)  spontaneous  embodiment,  which 
may  be  partly  unconscious  on  the  part  of  the  dramatist, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  it  is  imaginative  be¬ 
fore  it  is  consciously  intellectual;  (b)  embodiment  wholly 


40For  example,  Antonio’s  melancholy,  possibly  at  first  an  accidental 
impression  taken  over  from  the  source,  gains  motive  as  the  story  develops. 
41“ShyIock,”  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology,  X,  277. 
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conscious  and  often  forced,  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  intellectually  decided  before  it  is  imaginatively  con¬ 
ceived.  Let  us  call  these  respectively  fundamental  struc¬ 
ture  and  technical  construction. 

Here,  then,  is  our  fourth  difficulty,  and  one  involved, 
indeed,  in  all  the  others :  the  limitation  imposed  on  Shakes¬ 
peare  by  the  explicit  nature  of  the  Elizabethan  technique. 
It  would  seem  that  Shakespeare’s  fundamental  structure, 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  using  the  term,  is  sometimes 
supported  by  his  conscious  technique  and  sometimes  op¬ 
posed  by  it ;  his  technique  may  be  directed  (though  probab¬ 
ly  little  more  than  momentarily)  to  other  and  even  hostile 
ends.42  But  though  his  technical  construction,  conscious 
and  external,  is  thus  often  merely  Elizabethan,  his  funda¬ 
mental  structure,  because  it  is  organic,  is  universal. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that,  as  Professor  Stoll  contends,  the 
Elizabethans  were  interested  in  external  events  and  definite 
situations,43  expected  things  to  mean  what  they  said,44  ex¬ 
pected  soliloquies  to  give  reliable  information,45  did  not 
habitually  look  for  subtleties  below  the  surface.46  There 
was  no  understanding  between  playwright  and  audience 
that  every  detail  was  to  convey  something  beyond  itself. 

But  is  this  to  say  that  it  is  unsound  to  seek  below  the 
surface  of  an  Elizabethan  drama  for  hidden  meanings  and 
richer  implications?  Because  the  playwright  is  not  strug¬ 
gling  with  the  perfect  fitting  together  of  mechanical  parts 
into  an  elaborately  unified  whole,  the  more  energy  is  left 
to  spontaneous  growth  in  character  and  action.  And  after 


“That  is,  to  satisfying  those  elements  in  his  public  that  cared  chiefly 
for  coarse  fun  and  crude  stage  effects.  Compare  the  words  of  Sir  Robert 
Bridges  quoted  above,  p.  119. 

““Anachronism  in  Shakespeare  Criticism,”  Modern  Philology .  VII,  5G8. 

**ld.,  p.  568:  “Everything — even  the  jokes — was  explicit.” 

Kld.,  p.  561:  “In  the  Elizabethan  drama,  whatever  a  character  says  in 
soliloquy  concerning  his  motives  is  for  the  information  of  the  audience,  and 
is  necessarily  true.” 

KId.,  p.  568:  “The  surface  meaning,  then,  rather  than  the  recondite,  the 
larger  meaning  rather  than  the  detailed  and  minute,  no  underlying  idea,  and 
as  a  matter  of  course,  no  symbolism.  All  the  symbolism  there  was  in 
Shakespeare’s  day  was  that  plain  and  palpable  sort,  allegory;  and  allegory, 
most  critics  will  admit,  Shakespeare  eschews.” 
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all,  no  consciously  constructed  mechanism  can  approach 
the  complexity  of  nature’s  unconscious  processes.  Just 
because  it  has  no  deliberate  secondary  language,  the  Eliz¬ 
abethan  drama  may  be,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  pro¬ 
found  in  its  implied  significances  than  the  modern.  The 
modern  play  is  limited  by  the  deliberate  artistry  of  the 
dramatist.  On  its  surface  the  Elizabethan  drama  is  even 
more  limited,  but  below  the  surface  it  is  even  more  free. 

To  sum  up,  Shakespeare  in  his  delineation  of  character,  in 
his  treatment  of  story,  and  in  his  uniting  of  the  two,  works 
with  varying  degrees  of  conscious  intention,  with  varying 
degrees  of  unconscious  freedom.  The  two  processes  (a) 
conscious  adaptation  of  means  to  conscious  ends  and  (b) 
a  spontaneous  imagination  no  less  adaptive  are  found  to¬ 
gether,  nor  can  one  always  know  where  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins,  which  is  the  norm  and  which  the  departure. 
Either  at  a  given  moment,  in  its  relation  to  the  other,  may 
be  help  or  hindrance;  one  may  tend  to  limit  or  to  perfect; 
the  other  to  deepen  or  to  distort,  the  finished  work. 

If  this  is  indeed  Shakespeare’s  creative  process,  our  task 
in  dealing  with  a  given  play  becomes  of  course  perilously 
like  that  of  the  prophet  who  had  not  only  to  interpret  the 
king’s  dream  but  to  recover  what  the  dream  was.  And 
dreams  thus  recovered — like  premonitions  after  the  fact — 
are  in  grave  danger  of  being  the  creation  of  the  inter¬ 
preter.  Yet  modern  science  is  apparently  ready  to  face 
even  this  danger  with  the  courage  of  the  pioneer.  And 
despite  the  just  warnings  of  Professor  Stoll,  may  it  not 
be  a  task  for  the  criticism  of  the  future,  however  tentative¬ 
ly,  undogmatically,  and  humbly,  to  seek  the  psychological 
fact,  behind  the  imperfections  and  distortions  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  drama? 

It  is  true  that  to  enter  this  “misty,  mid  region”  is  danger¬ 
ous.  It  is  a  region  of  greater  difficulty  than  that  of  ob¬ 
vious  intention ;  its  categories  are  less  simple ;  the  re¬ 
sults  less  certain,  more  speculative.  Yet  to  refuse  to 
enter  it  is  to  turn  one’s  back  upon  another  realm  of  scien¬ 
tific  fact.  Except  for  temporary  purposes  of  clarification, 
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we  have  no  right  to  simplify  things  by  ignoring  their  com¬ 
plexities. 


VI 

For  convenience  we  have  attempted  to  consider  the  four 
difficulties  separately.  Because  they  are  not  actually  sep¬ 
arate,  however,  in  the  plays,  let  us  take  a  final  illustration 
in  which  all  are  combined.  We  have  our  four  problems  to¬ 
gether  in  the  character  of  Shylock - a  theatrical  problem 

into  which  popular  prejudice  enters,  a  stock  type,  a  com¬ 
plex  psychology,  and  the  rigid  demands  of  a  given  story. 
Students  of  Shakespeare  owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Professor  Stoll  on  many  scores  and  not  least  for  his 
study  of  Shylock’s  antecedents  on  the  stage  and  the  pro¬ 
totypes  of  the  bond  story.  For  to  brood  over  these  is  to  be 
convinced  anew  and  more  understandingly  of  the  essential 
freshness  and  individuality  of  Shakespeare’s  treatment. 

Professor  Stoll  calls  attention  to  cases  where  Shakes¬ 
peare  takes  pains  to  draw  our  sympathy  away  from  Shy- 
lock.  But  why  do  this  if  there  is  in  the  Elizabethan  no 
danger  of  sympathy  with  the  Jew?  That  the  dramatist  has 
to  take  pains  in  this  way  shows  that  Shylock  tends  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  spectators  and  to  him.  In  the  fundamental 
structure  of  the  action  Shylock  is  human ;  it  is  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  technique  that  seeks  to  keep  him  more  simply  the 
Jew. 

At  one  moment,  perhaps,  Shakespeare  stood  in  Shylock’s 
shoes,  and  the  persecution  felt  like  martyrdom ;  at  the  next 
he  was  in  the  shoes  of  Gratiano  and  of  the  mob  (that  is, 
the  greater  part  of  the  audience),  and  all  Shylock’s  misery 
was  grist  to  the  mill  of  Elizabethan  comedy.  It  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  theatrical  necessity  (and  this,  probably,  the 
more  conscious)  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  dramatic  necessity 
(and  this  the  more  profound)  on  the  other.  But  this  dramatic 
necessity,  because  it  is  not  identical  with  the  theatrical,  is  not  the 
single  dramatic  necessity  of  the  modern  artistically  unified  play  ; 
it  is  the  necessity  of  a  scattered  dramatic  sense,  living  in 
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separately  realized  personalities  and  a  situation  not  cut  out 
from,  but  as  it  were,  left  embedded  in,  human  experience. 
Shakespeare  the  Elizabethan  was  influenced  by  the  common 
standard,  as  Professor  Stoll  has  shown ;  tried  to  make  the  story 
go  in  accord  with  it,  accepted  without  conscious  revolt  Jessica’s 
unfilial  conduct  and  Antonio’s  misplaced  proselytizing  zeal. 
But  Shakespeare  the  imaginative  creator  realized  Shylock 
the  tragic  figure.  How  these  two  Shakespeares  were  re¬ 
lated  we  stand  our  best  chance  of  knowing  by  looking 
within  us — by  remembering  how  often  we  have  builded 
better  than  we  knew — how  often  also  we  have  fallen  be¬ 
low  those  ideals,  dimly  apprehended,  which  later,  perhaps, 
have  emerged  from  the  hidden  life  into  the  common  day¬ 
light  of  conscious  thought  and  formulation.  So  too  it  may 
have  been  in  a  measure  not  only  with  Shakespeare  but  with 
his  audience.  The  Elizabethans  light-heartedly  condemned 
Shylock.  Yet  they  too  may  have  faintly  discerned  some¬ 
thing  of  the  larger  human  significance  which  to  us  in  these 
days  seems  a  commonplace  of  inter-religious  and  inter-ra¬ 
cial  ethics. 

Professor  Stoll  himself  has  left  the  way  open  for  this 
theory.  To  quote  from  him  a  passage  already  alluded  to: 

The  real  significance  of  the  remark  [Shylock’s  “The  patch  is  kind 
enough”]  as  of  the  other  little  touches  in  Shylock’s  character,  his  pride 
in  his  sober  house,  his  memories  of  Leah,  or  the  simplicity  of  his  last 
words  on  the  stage  lies  in  the  casual  quality  of  it, — beyond  the  satiric 
scheme — a  cozy  individuality  which  Shakespeare  adds  almost  unawares. 
Thus  the  logic  of  the  characterization  is  disturbed,  but  the  reality  of  it 
is  heightened.  It  is  thoroughly  English,  free-handed  art,  not  French. 
Here,  no  doubt,  lies  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  critic,  imbued  as  is  all 
the  modern  world,  with  Gallic  regularity  and  restraint.  That  at 
Harpagon,  miser  every  inch  of  him,  we  are  meant  to  laugh,  there  can  be 
no  question ;  but  at  Shylock,  miser,  usurer,  and  Jew,  we  hesitate  at 
times  to  laugh,  because  at  those  times  he  is  something  more." 

So  far  Professor  Stoll  goes;  but  no  further.  Yet  the 
principle  once  conceded  involves  much.  It  means  that  the 


‘'“Shylock,”  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology,  X,  276. 
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dramatist  can  realize  what  he  cannot  understand.48  Doubt¬ 
less  Shylock’s  experience  as  a  whole,  was  foreign  to 
Shakespeare;  but  what  of  its  composing  elements?  Love 
of  money,  loyalty  to  a  tradition,  the  struggle  against  hos¬ 
tile  forces,  envy,  the  sense  of  having  a  point  of  view  of 
one’s  own  that  is  anathema  to  others,  thwarted  parental 
authority,  desire  for  revenge,  fear,  rage,  isolation — most 
of  us  know  in  ourselves  the  possibility  of  these  feelings. 
Even  so  Shakespeare  knew  them. 

Professor  Stoll  says:  “Mr.  Yeats  errs,  I  think,  in  his 
opinion  that  Shakespeare’s  plays  are,  like  all  great  litera¬ 
ture,  ‘written  in  the  spirit  of  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins’.”49 

But  this  depends  on  w7hat  we  mean  by  the  forgiveness 
of  sin.  If  by  forgiveness  we  mean  comprehension,  then 
Shakespeare  does  write  in  this  spirit,  because,  in  spite  of 
himself,  he  is  himself  the  sinner.  Let  us  not  confuse  moral  justi¬ 
fication,  however,  with  understanding.  Moral  justification 
Shakespeare  does  not  give  Shylock ;  certainly  he  is  not  con¬ 
sciously  “entering  a  plea.”50  But  Shakespeare  knew  what  it  felt 
like  to  be  inside  Shylock,  bad  as  he  was.  He  sympathizes 
with  Shylock  not  as  a  good  man  but  as  a  bad  man.  And 
why  not?  Surely  it  was  not  in  the  Twentieth  Century  that 


“Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  with  delight  Mr.  Clutton-Brock’s 
Shakespeare’s  "Hamlet,”  London,  1922.  He  states  the  same  idea  more 
succinctly  than  I  have  been  able  to  do :  “As  he  [Shakespeare]  knew  aestheti¬ 
cally  what  he  did  not  know  scientifically,  so  we  may  know  scientifically 
what  we  do  not  know  aesthetically.”  I  cannot,  however,  follow  Mr.  Clutton- 
Brock  to  the  extent  of  feeling  that  little  or  nothing  of  the  old  material 
remains  unassimilated,  that  in  the  great  plays,  at  least,  we  can  confidently 
assume  a  dramatic  reason  for  practically  all  that  takes  place.  It  is  only  the 
vital  tendency  to  this  unification  that  seems  to  me  indubitable.  To  say  this, 
may  seem  to  be  to  restate  Professor  Stoll’s  position  with  a  difference  only 
in  degree.  Yet  it  is  so  wide  a  difference  in  degree  as  to  reverse  the  em¬ 
phasis.  For  what  is  to  Professor  Stoll  apparently  little  more  than  a  spas¬ 
modic  manifestation  of  profoundly  dramatic  power,  becomes,  according  to 
the  view  here  presented,  the  norm  of  Shakespeare’s  creative  process. 
Doubtless  what  his  own  time  gave  him  was  all  the  raw  material  Shake¬ 
speare  had  for  his  art.  But  the  stupendous  energy  acting  upon  and  through 
this  material,  converting  it  to  new  forms,  assimilating  it  to  a  new  essence. 
Professor  Stoll  seems  to  me  to  a  great  extent  to  ignore. 

““Shylock,”  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology,  X,  269. 

M/d.,  p.  266:  “To  show  that  Shakespeare  is  entering  a  plea,  Shylock  has 
on  the  one  hand  been  conceived  as  a  good  man,  much  abused;  and  on  the 
other  as  a  bad  man  made  bad.” 
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one  with  the  capacity  of  a  saint  saw  himself,  but  for  the 
grace  of  God,  on  the  way  to  the  gallows,  nor  that  a  Pharisee  of 
the  Pharisees  detected  in  himself  the  chief  of  sinners. 


VII 

Now,  finally,  it  is  the  “unconscious  sympathy”  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  which  may  be  the  key  to  the  vexed  problem  of  “un¬ 
derlying  ideas”  and  their  relation  to  this  strangely  complex 
growth,  the  Shakespearean  drama. 

“In  such  an  age,”  questions  Professor  Stoll,  “would  a 
poet  leave  his  audience  to  its  own  devices  with  cases  of 
subconscious  self-deception,  racial  psychology,  or  under¬ 
lying  ideas  on  its  hands?”51 

But  again,  why  not  ? — especially  if  the  dramatist  himself 
hardly  knew  how  these  things  got  in,  thought  it  not  worth 
while  to  keep  them  out,  knew  that  his  audience  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  surface  meaning,  apprehended  the  prob¬ 
lems  himself  only  dimly,  and  had  no  notion  how  to  solve 
them.  This  is  not  at  all  to  say  that  he  deliberately  con¬ 
cocted  a  miraculous  cypher  beyond  the  ken  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan,  addressed  to  the  wisdom  of  later  centuries.52  It  is 
only  to  say  that  his  creative  memory  faithfully  copied  from 
life  many  a  hieroglyphic  obscure  to  himself  of  which  we 
are  still  guessing  the  meaning.  And  this  is  just  why  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  portrayals  of  human  life  are  so  reliable, — not  be¬ 
cause  he  went  to  work  to  put  them  in  and  wrenched  nature 
awry  to  prove  them. 

In  a  Shakespearean  play,  though  there  is  not  an  under¬ 
lying  idea,  there  are  underlying  ideas  in  plenty.  These  are 
chiefly  a  matter  of  fundamental  structure,  and  relatively 


““Anachronism  in  Shakespeare’s  Criticism,”  Modern  Philology,  VII,  568. 
See  also  passage  quoted  in  note  46. 

“Compare  Stoll,  Anachronism,  p.  574:  “And  that  a  genius  by  some 
occult  and  mystic  power  can  anticipate  these  [ideas  foreign  to  his  nature, 
education,  and  time],  or  will  contrive  to  tickle  to  laughter  the  vulgar  taste 
of  his  fellows  with  what  is  designed  to  move  and  thrill  the  hearts  of  ages 
yet  unborn  is,  to  me  at  least,  as  naive  a  notion  as  the  myth  of  ‘inspiration’.” 
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little,  if  at  all,  of  technique.  Hence,  not  only  is  Shakes¬ 
peare  not  concerned  with  solving  problems ;  technically 
he  is  not  even  concerned  with  presenting  them.  In  As 
You  Like  It ,  for  instance,  and  in  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost, 
the  ending  is  inconclusive,  not  because  Shakespeare  was 
insensitive  to  ideas,  but  because  he  is  more  sensitive  to 
character.  He  saw  various  sides  of  these  ideas.  He  cared 
about  them  not  in  the  abstract  but  as  modes  of  experience. 
And  because  they  are  apprehended  only  as  modes  of  ex¬ 
perience,  it  is  through  the  characterization  that  they  enter 
- — through  that  profounder  characterization  of  “uncon¬ 
scious  sympathy,”  that  escapes  the  bounds  of  stock  type 
and  external  story.  Thus  a  play  may  have  in  whole,  or 
more  often  in  parts,  centres  of  interest,  aspects  which  per¬ 
sist  throughout  a  situation,  not  emphasized  to  prove  a 
point  but  recurring  through  a  constant  association  of  ideas 
in  the  mind  of  the  dramatist.  That  is,  a  play  may  have  a 
kind  of  multiple  unity,  such  as,  on  a  larger  and  more  com¬ 
plex  scale,  runs  through  any  situation  in  real  life. 

Professor  Stoll  says  of  the  unity  of  the  modern  drama : 

In  dramas  nowadays  all  such  matters  [as  storms,  omens,  portents, 
etc.]  as  well  as  every  incident  and  every  line  of  the  text  may  have  a 
deeper  meaning  in  relation  to  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  whole.  In  such 
art  there  is  something  like  the  pre-established  harmony  that  Leibnitz  di¬ 
vined  in  the  universe,  and  every  monad  mirrors  every  other  monad.  Noth¬ 
ing  stands  by  or  for  itself,  and  there  is  a  depth  and  spirituality,  if  one  may 
use  the  phrase,  an  atmosphere  or  wealth  of  overtones,  not  to  be  found  in 
poetry  before  the  age  of  science  and  philosophy,  painting  and  music.  In 
the  art  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  something- 
solid,  something  impervious  to  thought.  The  figures  are  plastic,  modeled 
in  the  round — like  the  actors  themselves,  who  were  stationed  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  house  and  seen  from  every  side — instead  of  flat  as  in  a 
picture,  grouped  in  light  and  shade  and  in  delicate  harmony  with  back¬ 
ground,  incident,  or  one  another.  The  omens  and  forebodings  are 
literal,  objective,  binding;  like  the  ghosts,  they  are  there  for  the 
story’s  sake  and  are  never  etherialized  into  a  symbol  and  lifted  into  the 
realm  of  ideas.  Delicate  inter-relation  of  parts,  cunning  economy  of 
resource,  are  not  characteristics  of  this  art  (which  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  opulent,  redundant,  explicit)  and  details  have  not  the  modern 
momentousness  and  saliency.  Even  matters  so  large  as  Hamlet’s 
melancholy  and  his  love  for  Ophelia  are,  so  far  as  Shakespeare  himself 
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discloses,  unconnected;  and  the  set  speech  improving  the  occasion  (but 
not  the  play),  as  Emilia’s  on  husbands,  Hamlet’s  on  drunkenness,  and 
Jaques’  on  the  seven  ages  of  man,  is,  we  have  seen,  a  common  thing  both 
in  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethan  drama  generally.  Such  laxities 
of  structure  measure  for  us  the  gap  between  Shakespeare’s  art  and  our 
art  for  art's  sake  especially  between  it  and  that  succinct  and  intricate  type 
of  structure,  as  in  the  Master  Builder,  where  detail  ceases  to  be  detail, 
and  the  ties  of  sense  and  logic  are  merged  into  the  fine  impalpable  web 
of  symbol.53 

With  the  aid  of  this  brilliant  summing  up  of  the  modern 
drama,  this  penetrating  definition  of  its  difference  from 
earlier  types,  can  we  fail  to  see  certain  limitations  in  the 
modern?  The  single  underlying  idea  is  here  the  sole  selec¬ 
tive  principle.  Other  aspects  of  situation,  of  character,  are 
subtly  excluded.  Who  shall  say  that  the  modern  technique 
is  less  limiting,  less  removed  from  nature,  than  the  earlier? 
We  are  not  here,  be  it  understood,  discussing  the  principles 
which  ought  to  condition  artistic  unity ;  we  are  speaking 
only  of  the  depth  of  life  actually  implicit  in  the  two  kinds 
of  play.  The  Elizabethan  was  hedged  by  external  story ; 
but  from  the  limitations  of  the  single  underlying  idea,  he 
was  relatively  free, — from  the  deliberate  monochrome  of 
the  picture  stage,  the  studied  line  of  its  pattern ;  from  the 
logic  of  the  plot,  the  emphasis  of  its  argument,  the  thesis 
of  its  outcome.  Hence  the  Elizabethan  plays  have  another 
kind  of  depth,  another  complexity — many  strands  running 
through  continuously,  or  intermittently,  and  each  capable 
of  rather  exclusive  emphasis.  We  can,  to  change  the  fig¬ 
ure,  turn  on  any  one  light,  picking  out  any  one  set  of 
colors,  and  turn  off  all  the  rest.  And  they  are  all  aspects 
worth  study  because  they  are  aspects  of  life.  Thus  what 
we  lose  in  simplicity  we  perhaps  gain  through  freedom  of 
interpretation.  For  we  may  read  out  of  a  Shakespearean 
play,  if  we  seem  to  find  it  there,  any  aspect  of  universal 
human  truth.  Temporary  Twentieth  Century  ideas  and 
generalizations  in  the  abstract  as  intentionally  and  con¬ 
sciously  Shakespeare,  Professor  Stoll  is  right  to  warn  us 


““Anachronism,”  Modern  Philology,  VII,  569-570. 
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against.  These  will  not  be  present.  But  in  so  far  as  these 
are  true,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  their  data  will  be  present. 
The  timeless  is  implicit  in  the  temporary.  In  Coriolanus, 
for  example,  are  no  political  or  social  generalizations,  no 
isms ;54  but  the  people  are  here,  their  feelings,  their  fears, 
wishes,  changes  of  mind,  their  experience  of  that  old 
injustice,  this  new  injustice;  here  too  are  the  patricians, 
some  selfish,  some  with  a  sense  of  justice  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  Shakespeare  reflects  the  living  world  as  he  saw  it 
with  imaginative,  unconsciously  penetrating  eyes.  We 
draw  conclusions  from  his  actualities.  Let  us  not  try  to 
substitute  his  conscious  views,  limited  and  Elizabethan,  for 
his  picture  of  the  life  of  his  time. 

Shakespeare’s  weakness  is  largely  in  his  strength.  New 
realities  come  through  at  all  artistic  cost.  He  would  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature.  Yet  even  the  laws  of  reflection 
and  contraction  vanish  away  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
life  itself. 


MSee  Professor  Stoll’s  view  of  Coriolanus,  “Anachronism  in  Shake¬ 
speare  Criticism,”  Modern  Philology,  VII,  563.  “Point  of  view,  intellectual 
attitude  count  for  little;  cause  and  principle,  republicanism  or  absolutism 
— or  at  any  rate,  republicanism,  the  principle  of  parliamentary  government 
or  of  popular  rights,  any  principle  but  the  conventional — count  for  nothing 
at  all.” 


10 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON  ON  SHAKESPEARE: 
ONE  ASPECT 


Karl  Young 

In  these  days  most  persons  accept  readily  enough  the  opinion 
that  “Johnson’s  work  on  Shakespeare  has  not  been  supersed¬ 
ed.”1  His  strictures  upon  Shakespeare’s  indifference  to  “poeti¬ 
cal  justice,”  to  be  sure,  now  sound  quaint,  and  many  of  his 
textual  emendations  are  no  longer  useful ;  but  his  disclosures  of 
humanity  in  the  plays,  his  exposition  of  the  general  nature  of 
the  poet’s  obscurities,  his  defence  of  the  violations  of  “unities” 
and  of  “decorum,”  his  indication  of  wajwardness  in  structure, 
his  estimate  of  the  author’s  learning,  and  his  tribute  to  “the 
transcendent  and  unbounded  genius”  displayed, — these  serv¬ 
ices,  along  with  his  sane  elucidations  cf  innumerable  special 
passages,  are  now  a  part  of  classical  Shakespearean  criticism. 
Johnson  is  no  longer  in  eclipse  behind  the  inspired  impression¬ 
ists,  such  as  Coleridge  and  Hazlitt,  or  the  ponderous  theoriz- 
ers,  such  as  Ulrici  and  Gervinus. 

It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  appraisals  of  Johnson’s  ef¬ 
fort  one  of  his  critical  suggestions  has  been  left  almost  un¬ 
noticed.  I  refer  to  his  observations  upon  the  historical  or  gen¬ 
etic  method,  or,  more  specifically,  his  appeal  to  the  sources  of 
the  plays  for  light  upon  the  poet’s  transformations.  One 
notable  expression  of  this  conception  is  found  in  these  arrest¬ 
ing  paragraphs  from  his  Proposals  for  Printing,  by  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  the  Dramatick  Works  of  William  Shakespeare,  of  the 
year  1756 :2 

'Walter  Raleigh,  Johnson  on  Shakespeare  (Oxford,  1916),  p.  xviii. 

'The  bibliography  of  this  publication  is  given  by  W.  P.  Courtney, 
“Bibliography  of  Johnson,”  Oxford  Historical  and  Literary  Studies,  (Oxford,’ 
1915),  Vol.  4,  p.  78.  I  use  the  reprint,  Johnson’s  Proposals  for  his  Edition 
of  Shakespeare,  1756,  Oxford.  1923,  pp.  5-7.  The  title-page  of  the  Proposals 
bears  the  date,  June  1,  1756. 
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Another  impediment,  not  the  least  vexatious  to  the  commentator, 
is  the  exactness  with  which  Shakespeare  followed  his  authours.  Instead 
of  dilating  his  thoughts  into  generalities,  and  expressing  incidents  with 
poetical  latitude,  he  often  combines  circumstances  unnecessary  to  his 
main  design,  only  because  he  happened  to  find  them  together.  Such 
passages  can  be  illustrated  only  by  him  who  has  read  the  same  story  in 

the  very  book  which  Shakespeare  consulted . All  the  former  criticks 

have  been  as  much  employed  on  the  correction  of  text,  that 
they  have  not  sufficiently  attended  to  the  elucidation  of  passages  obscured 
by  accident  or  time.  The  editor  will  endeavour  to  read  the 
books  which  the  authour  read,  to  trace  his  knowledge  to 
its  source,  and  compare  his  copies  with  their  originals.  If 
in  this  part  of  his  design  he  hopes  to  attain  any  degree  of  superiority 
to  his  predecessors,  it  must  be  considered,  that  he  has  the  advantage  of 
their  labours ;  that  part  of  the  work  being  already  done,  more  care  is 
naturally  bestowed  on  the  other  part ;  and  that,  to  declare  the  truth, 
Mr.  Rowe  and  Mr.  Pope  were  very  ignorant  of  the  ancient  English 
literature ;  Dr.  Warburton  was  detained  by  more  important  studies ; 
and  Mr.  Theobald,  if  fame  be  just  to  his  memory,  considered  learning 
only  as  an  instrument  of  gain,  and  made  no  further  enquiry  after  his 
authour’s  meaning,  when  once  he  had  notes  sufficient  to  embellish  his 
page  with  the  expected  decorations. 

Clearly,  then,  Johnson  meant  to  read  the  books  that  Shake¬ 
speare  read,  and  to  compare  the  plays  with  their  sources.  Ob¬ 
viously  enough,  to  be  sure,  he  undertook  this  task  especially 
for  the  purposes  of  textual  criticism ;  but  as  we  see  from  several 
of  his  own  sentences  quoted  above,  and  from  references  in  his 
eventual  edition,3  he  had  in  mind  also  the  larger  consideration 
of  the  poet’s  general  use  of  the  inherited  stories  that  provided 
his  plots  and  his  roles.  We  are  at  liberty,  then,  to  inquire  as 
to  the  fidelity  with  which  Johnson  read  “the  same  story  in  the 
very  book  which  Shakespeare  consulted,”  and  as  to  the  effort 
he  made  to  “compare  his  copies  with  their  originals.”  And 
the  congeniality  of  this  inquiry  arises,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
from  the  fact  that  the  particular  task  which  Johnson  professed 
to  assume  in  the  passage  before  us  is  being  undertaken  with 
fresh  vigor  by  our  own  generation. 


3See  below,  pp.  217-218,  220-223. 
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Before  undertaking  to  estimate  Johnson’s  own  performance, 
however,  we  must  first  follow  the  practice  that  he  would  es¬ 
pecially  approve :  we  must  briefly  survey  the  accomplishment 
of  his  predecessors.  In  a  general  way,  no  one  was  more  scrup¬ 
ulous  than  he  in  undertaking  to  acclaim  the  achievements  of 
previous  editors  and  commentators.  “Not  one,”  he  observes, 
“has  left  Shakespeare  without  improvement,  nor  is  there  one  to 
whom  I  have  not  been  indebted  for  assistance  and  information.” 
But  in  regard  to  the  particular  matter  before  us  Johnson  has 
nowhere  generalized  concerning  the  findings  of  earlier  commen¬ 
tators;  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  any  one  else  done  so.  I  am 
glad  of  an  opportunity,  therefore,  to  trace  the  rise  of  an  interest 
in  the  interpretation  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  in  the  light  of 
their  sources.* 4 * 

It  appears  that  Dryden  is  the  first  to  treat  the  matter  with 
any  firmness.  In  his  Preface  to  An  Evening’s  Love :  or  The 
Mock  Astrologer,  published  in  1671,  by  way  of  defending  him¬ 
self  against  those  who  accused  him  of  plagiarizing  his  plots, 
Dryden  speaks  of  Shakespeare  thus : 

Most  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  I  mean  the  stories  of  them,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Hecatommuthi,  or  Hundred  Novels  of  Cinthio.  I  have 
myself  read  in  his  Italian,  that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  Moor  of 
Venice,  and  many  others  of  them.' 

Although  Dryden  is  extravagantly  in  error  concerning  the 
comprehensiveness  of  Shakespeare’s  indebtedness  to  Cinthio,6 
he  shows  that  he  grasps  Shakespeare’s  practice  of  taking  plots 
from  Italian  novels. 


’Although  in  this  survey  I  make  no  pretence  to  absolute  completeness, 

I  hope  I  have  ommitted  no  publication  of  large  importance  to  the  particular 

subject  in  hand. 

6 Essays  of  John  Dryden  (ed.  by  W.  P.  Ker,  Oxford,  1900),  I,  146. 

'In  Dryden’s  own  day  his  error  in  this  particular  matter  was  pointed 
out  by  Gerard  Langbaine,  An  Account  of  the  English  Dramatick  Poets 
(Oxford,  1691),  p.  461. 
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That  Dryden  grasped  also  the  procedure  by  which  a  poet 
transforms  a  mere  plot  into  a  work  of  dramatic  art  appears  in 
such  an  utterance  as  the  following : 

But  these  little  critics  do  not  well  consider  what  is  the  work  of  a 
poet,  and  what  the  graces  of  a  poem :  the  story  is  the  least  part  of 
either  :  I  mean  the  foundation  of  it,  before  it  is  modelled  by  the  art  of 
him  who  writes  it ;  who  forms  it  with  more  care,  by  exposing  only  the 
beautiful  parts  of  it  to  view,  than  a  skilful  lapidary  sets  a  jewel.  On 
this  foundation  of  the  story,  the  characters  are  raised :  and,  since  no 
story  can  afford  characters  enough  for  the  variety  of  the  English  stage, 
it  follows,  that  it  is  to  be  altered  and  enlarged  with  new  persons,  ac¬ 
cidents,  and  designs,  which  will  almost  make  it  new.  When  this  is 
done,  the  forming  it  into  acts  and  scenes,  disposing  of  actions  and 
passions  into  their  proper  places,  and  beautifying  both  with  descriptions, 
similitudes,  and  propriety  of  language,  is  the  principal  employment  of 
the  poet ;  as  being  the  largest  field  of  fancy,  which  is  the  principal 
quality  required  in  him:  for  so  much  the  word  3tOlT|tf)5 implies.  Judg¬ 
ment,  indeed,  is  necessary  in  him;  but  ’tis  fancy  that  gives  the  life- 
touches,  and  the  secret  graces  to  it.  .  .  .  In  general,  the  employment  of 
a  poet  is  like  that  of  a  curious  gunsmith,  or  watchmaker :  the  iron  or 
silver  is  not  his  own;  but  they  are  the  least  part  of  that  which  gives 
the  value :  the  price  lies  wholly  in  the  workmanship.1 

In  this  passage  Dryden  seems  to  be  thinking  chiefly  of  a  dra¬ 
matist’s  adding  characters  to  those  already  present  in  the  bor¬ 
rowed  plot;  but  in  mentioning  “propriety  of  language”  and 
“life-touches”  he  appears  to  have  in  mind  also  a  poet’s  vitaliz¬ 
ing  of  roles  already  present  in  the  source.  Here,  then,  is  an 
intelligent  program  for  studying  a  dramatist’s  literary  pro¬ 
cedure  in  using  his  sources,  and  thus  for  giving  salience  to  his 
originality. 

This  study,  however,  Dryden  himself  never  applied  to  Shake¬ 
speare.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  he  vaguely  approached  the 
subject  of  sources  in  speaking  of  the  “lameness”  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plots,  and  of  their  being  “made  up  of  some  ridiculous 
incoherent  story”;  and  in  referring  to  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost, 
The  Winter’s  Tale,  and  Measure  for  Measure  as  being  “either 
grounded  on  impossibilities,  or  at  least  so  meanly  written,  that 


'•Essays  (ed.  Ker),  I,  146-147. 
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the  comedy  neither  caused  your  mirth,  nor  the  serious  part 
your  concernment.”8  But  at  best  these  observations  are  only 
the  merest  allusions  to  the  special  matter  that  we  have  under 
consideration.9 

The  first  systematic  search  for  the  actual  sources  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  seems  to  have  been  undertaken  by  Gerard  Lang- 
baine.10  His  industry  is  reflected  in  his  remark  about  ‘‘having 
employ’d  a  great  part  (if  not  too  much)  of  my  Time  in  reading 
Plays  and  Novels,  in  several  Languages.”11  But  although  he  lists 
sources,  more  or  less  correctly,  for  some  twenty-seven  of  the 
plays,  he  makes  no  substantial  attempt  to  study  Shakespeare’s 
use  of  them.12  Langbaine’s  list,  then,  was  serviceable  chiefly  as 
a  guide  for  later  Shakespearean  critics.13 

For  a  definite  attempt  to  expound  Shakespeare’s  actual  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  particular  source  we  must  pass  to  Thomas  Rymer’s 


“Defence  of  the  Epilogue”  (1672),  in  Essays  (ed.  Ker),  I,  165. 

’Without  further  examination  of  the  matter  of  sources  Dryden  speaks 
of  Troilus  and  Cressida  thus  ( Essays ,  ed.  Ker,  I,  203)  :  “The  original  story 
was  written  by  one  Lollius,  a  Lombard,  in  Latin  verse,  and  translated 
by  Chaucer  into  English;  intended,  I  suppose,  a  satire  on  the  inconstancy  of 
women.  I  find  nothing  of  it  among  the  Ancients;  not  so  much  as  the  name 
Cressida  once  mentioned.  Shakespeare  (as  I  hinted),  in  the  apprenticeship 
of  his  writing,  modelled  it  into  that  play,  which  is  now  called  by  the  name 
of  Troilus  and  Cressida.’’ 

MAn  Account  of  the  English  Dramatick  Poets  (Oxford,  1691),  pp.  455-466. 

’'Id.,  sig.  A  6  recto. 

’’Langbaine’s  nearest  approach  to  such  study  appears  in  the  following 
observation  upon  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  (p.  456) :  “As  to  the  Comical  part,  ’tis 
certainly  our  Author’s  own  Invention.” 

13In  the  year  1698  appeared  a  revision  of  Langbaine’s  book  under  the 
following  title:  The  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets 
First  began  by  M.  Langbain.  improv’d  and  continued  down  to  this  Time, 
by  a  Careful  Hand,  London,  [1698].  This  revision  is  the  work  of  Charles 
Gildon.  It  is  known  to  me  only  through  the  liberal  extract  in  The  Shake¬ 
speare  Allusion  Book  (ed.  by  J.  Munro,  London,  1909),  II,  417-422.  Gildon 
does  not  substantially  enlarge  Langbaine’s  information  concerning  Shake¬ 
speare’s  sources.  He  adds  the  Amphitruo  to  the  Menaechmi  as  a  source  for 
The  Comedy  of  Errors.  Whereas  Langbaine  had  said  concerning  Twelfth 
Night,  “I  know  not  whence  this  play  was  taken,”  Gildon  enters  a  note, 
“Plot  from  Plautus,  Amphitruo,  Maenechmi,  etc.  Into  Langbaine’s  silence 
concerning  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  Gildon  enters  with  the  observation, 
“The  Story  of  the  Tinkar.  so  diverting,  may  be  found  in  Goulart’s  Hist. 
Admirabiles  and  Pontus  Heuterus,  Rerum  Burdicarum.”  Finally  Gildon 
enters  as  a  separate  work  of  Shakspeare,  alongside  the  authentic  King 
John,  the  following:  "John,  King  of  England,  his  troublesom  Reign,  in  two 
parts.  History,  4  to,  1611.”  He  remarks  that  this  latter  play  differs  sub¬ 
stantially  from  the  former,  but  mentions  no  other  relation  between  them. 
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savage  assault  upon  Othello ,14  Through  his  callousness  toward 
the  beauty  and  humanity  of  this  play,  and  through  the  coarse¬ 
ness  of  his  utterance,  Rymer  has  fairly  won  the  gibes  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  two  centuries.  This  is  his  temper : 

In  the  Neighing  of  an  Horse,  or  in  the  growling  of  a  Mastiff, 
there  is  a  meaning,  there  is  as  lively  expression,  and,  may  I  say,  more 
humanity,  than  many  times  in  the  Tragical  flights  of  Shakes pear.1'0 

Although  a  critic  who  writes  in  this  fashion  is  not  easily 
taken  seriously,  we  must  not,  in  our  aversion,  overlook  the 
sober  fact  that  in  the  midst  of  his  bungling,  Rymer  had 
glimpses  of  a  sound  historical  method.  He  used  it,  to  be  sure, 
in  the  most  random  manner,  and  was  blind  to  the  significance 
of  his  results ;  but  his  using  the  method  at  all  is  worth  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  consideration. 

As  to  his  basic  task  Rymer  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  at  the  out¬ 
set  : 

This  Fable  is  drawn  from  a  Novel,  compos’d  in  Italian  by  Giraldi 
Cinthio.  .  .  .Shakespear  alters  it  from  the  Original  in  several  particulars, 
but  always,  unfortunately,  for  the  worse. 1,5 

From  this  utterance  it  is  clear  that  Rymer  undertook  to  com¬ 
pare  Shakespeare’s  play  with  its  source,  to  survey  the  changes 
made  by  the  dramatist,  and  from  them  to  obtain  suggestions 
as  to  the  special  qualities  peculiar  to  the  play.  Although  he 
was  far  from  thorough  in  the  execution  of  his  task,  the  critic 
went  into  the  matter  far  enough  to  discover  that  whereas 
Shakespeare  followed  the  general  action,  or  plot,  of  Cinthio’s 
story,  he  substantially  altered  the  characterizations.  From  this 
discovery  arose,  naturally  enough,  this  question :  Is  the  altered 
character  still  perfectly  consistent  with  the  unaltered  plot? 
However  perversely  erroneous  Rymer  may  have  been  in  his 
answer,  he  acquires  a  certain  interest  from  being  among  the 
first  to  raise  the  question  at  all ;  and  for  us  this  interest  is  con¬ 
siderably  increased  through  the  fact  that  this  problem  encoun- 


14See  A  Short  View  of  Tragedy  (London,  1693),  pp.  86-146. 
15Rymer,  pp.  95-96. 

M/d.,  p.  87. 
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tered  by  Rymer  is,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous  preoccupation 
of  Shakespeare  criticism  at  this  moment. 

As  everyone  now  knows,  Shakespeare’s  usual  literary  pro 
cedure  is  to  appropriate  a  story  from  some  one  else,  and  then  to 
transform  some,  or  all,  of  the  personages  involved.  This  ob¬ 
servation  has  long  been  accepted  as  the  commonplace.  All  agree 
that  the  plot  of  the  play  Othello,  for  example,  is  substantially 
that  of  Cinthio’s  novella,  but  that  the  personality  known  to  us 
as  Othello  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  story.  But  the  im¬ 
plications  of  this  simple  literary  situation  are,  in  these  days, 
being  pursued  to  distinctly  unorthodox  conclusions.  When  in 
the  midst  of  some  traditional  story  adopted  by  Shakespeare  the 
critic  encounters  a  new  and  rich  and  intense  personality  who 
never  existed  until  Shakespeare  created  him,  this  same  critic  is 
now  inquiring  with  fresh  insistence  whether  the  new  Macbeth 
or  Othello  or  Hamlet  conforms  to  the  conditions  of  the  old 
fable, — whether  the  new  psychology  supplied  by  Shakespeare 
is  compatible  with  the  old  action  provided  by  some  one  else.  To 
this  question  certain  hardy  investigators  of  our  time  are  an¬ 
swering  in  the  negative.  Professor  Stoll,  for  example,  con¬ 
cludes  that  Shakespeare’s  Othello  could  not  have  performed  the 
acts  through  which  he  is  led  by  the  old  story  adopted  from 
Cinthio : 

It  is  only  by  means  of  a  specious  and  unreal  psychology.  .  .  .that  he 
[Othello]  is  made  incapable  of  distrusting  the  testimony  which  his 
whole  nature  forbids  him  to  accept,  to  the  point  of  distrusting  the 
testimony  and  character  of  those  whom  both  his  nature  and  their  own 

forbid  him  to  discredit . As  a  whole,  in  the  relation  of  Othello 

tempted  to  Othello  untempted,  the  psychology  of  the  hero  is  false,  or 
might  be  said  to  be  non-existent." 

Similarly  Sir  Robert  Bridges  finds  that  the  character  of 
Macbeth  has  been  “elevated  above  his  actions” : 


ITE.  E.  Stoll,  “Othello:  An  Historical  and  Comparative  Study,”  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  Studies  in.  Language  and  Literature,  No.  2  (Minneapolis, 
1915),  pp.  33,  69.  See  G.  B.  Shaw,  Dramatic  Opinions  and  Essays  (New 
York.  1907),  II,  276-277. 
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It  cannot  be  conceded  that  any  character  is  capable  of  any  action : 
there  is  a  limit,  and  Shakespeare  seems  to  delight  in  raiding  across  it. 

Consider  the  “opportunity”  in  the  Macbeth . To  propose  this 

dastardly  violation  of  honour  [the  murder  of  his  guest]  to  Macbeth 
would,  most  probably,  have  stimulated  his  nobility  and  scared  him  from 
the  crime  however  fully  he  might  have  been  predetermined  on  it.18 

And  this,  finally,  according  to  Mr.  Robertson,  is  what  result¬ 
ed  in  Hamlet  from  Shakespeare’s  having  “retained  all  the 
archaic  machinery  while  transfiguring  all  the  characters’’  :19 

The  ultimate  fact  is  that  Shakespeare  could  not  make  a  psycholo- 
ically  or  otherwise  consistent  play  out  of  a  plot  which  retained  a 
strictly  barbaric  action  while  the  hero  was  transformed  into  a  super- 
subtle  Elizabethan.2" 

With  these  modern  findings  before  us  we  are  prepared  to 
estimate  the  characteristic  limitations  of  Thomas  Rymer.  What 
first  struck  him  as  he  compared  Othello  with  the  Italian  novella 
was  that  Shakespeare  had  greatly  altered  his  chief  personages 
in  their  social  positions.  Desdemona,  for  example,  is  raised 
from  her  position  of  simple  citizenship  in  Cinthio  to  be,  in  the 
play,  the  daughter  of  a  Senator: 

Then  is  the  Moors  Wife,  from  a  simple  citizen,  in  Cinthio,  dress’d 
up  with  her  Top  knots,  and  rais’d  to  be  Desdemona,  a  Senator’s 
Daughter.21 

In  her  new  social  position,  then,  the  heroine  is  circumscribed 
by  the  convention  of  dramatic  decorum.  She  is  now  disqualified 
for  the  role  provided  by  the  traditional  story.  A  Desdemona 
of  the  nobility  ought  never  to  marry  a  Moor : 

Old  Horace  long  ago  forbad  the  Banes. 

Sed  non  ut  placidis  Coeant  immitia ;  non  ut 
Serpentes  avibus  geminentur,  tigribus  agni.” 


“Robert  Bridges,  “On  the  Influence  of  the  Audience,”  in  The  Works  of 
William  Shakespeare  (Stratford  Head  Press  Edition,  Stratford,  1907),  X,  329. 

“J.  M.  Robertson,  The  Problem  of  “Hamlet”  (New  York,  1920),  p.  67. 

M/d.,  p.  74.  For  a  similar  conclusion  see  C.  M.  Lewis,  The  Genesis  of 
Hamlet  (New  York,  1907).  A  direct  rejoinder  to  Robertson,  and  a  general 
attack  upon  the  school  of  “skeptics”  to  which  he  belongs,  have  been  ably, 
but  not  quite  consistently,  formulated  by  A.  Clutton-Brock,  Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet,"  (London,  1922). 

2IRymer,  p.  88. 

KId.,  p.  88. 
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A  noble  Desdemona  should  never  have  been  charmed  by  the 
eloquence  of  one  so  far  beneath  her  in  station : 

This  was  the  Charm,  this  was  the  philtre,  the  love-powder  that 
took  the  Daughter  of  this  Noble  Venetian.  .  .  .Shakcspear  in  this  Play 
calls  ’em  the  supersubtie  Venetians.  Yet  examine  throughout  the 
Tragedy  there  is  nothing  in  the  noble  Desdemona,  that  is  not  below  any 
Countrey  Chamber-maid  with  us.  .  .  .With  us  a  Moor  might  marry 
some  little  drab,  or  Small-coal  Wench :  Shakcspear,  would  provide  him 
the  Daughter  and  Heir  of  some  great  Lord,  or  Privy-Councellor :  And 
all  the  Town  should  reckon  it  a  very  suitable  match.23 

The  role  of  Othello,  we  are  told,  involves  an  analogous  in¬ 
consistency.  Shakespeare  has  advanced  him  to  an  inappro¬ 
priate  dignity : 

He  bestows  a  name  on  his  Moor;  and  styles  him  the  Moor  of 
Venice :  a  Note  of  pre-eminence,  which  neither  History  nor  Heraldry  can 
allow  him.  .  .  .Othello  is  made  a  Venetian  General.24 

For  Othello,  the  Venetian  general,  the  acts  required  by  the 
plot  are  unthinkable : 

We  see  nothing  done  by  him,  nor  related  concerning  him,  that  com¬ 
ports  with  the  condition  of  a  General,  or,  indeed,  of  a  Man,  unless  the 
killing  himself,  to  avoid  a  death  the  Law  was  about  to  inflict  upon  him. 
When  his  Jealousy  had  wrought  him  up  to  a  resolution  of  ’s  taking 
revenge  for  the  suppos’d  injury,  He  sets  I  ago  to  the  fighting  part,  to 
kill  Cassio;  And  chuses  himself  to  murder  the  silly  Woman  his  Wife, 
that  was  like  to  make  no  resistance. 

His  love  and  his  Jealousie  are  no  part  of  a  Souldiers  character,  un¬ 
less  for  Comedy.25 

The  fundamental  difference  between  Rymer  and  our  con¬ 
temporary  skeptics  can  now  be  made  clear.  The  two  parties 
agree,  to  be  sure,  in  finding  that  Shakespeare  contrived  drama¬ 
tic  inconsistencies  through  changing  the  characterization  with¬ 
out  changing  the  fable ;  but  they  differ  profoundly  in  their  con- 


23/d.,  pp.  90-92. 

-*1(1.,  pp.  87,  92.  Cinihio  calls  the  Moor  merely  Capitano. 
25 Id .,  pp.  92-93. 
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ceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  change  in  characterization.  Where¬ 
as  Rymer  sees  only  an  alteration  in  rank,  the  modern  skeptic 
rests  his  case  upon  a  transformation  in  humanity.  Rymer  cen¬ 
sures  Shakespeare  for  a  violation  of  decorum  arising  from  in¬ 
appropriate  alterations  in  social  status ;  the  modern  critic  points 
to  a  psychological  hiatus  between  an  “archaic”  story  and  a 
newly  created  personality  of  independent  richness  and  power. 
Rymer’s  criticism  is  a  challenge  to  Shakespeare’s  sense  of  social 
and  dramatic  decency ;  the  observations  of  our  contemporaries 
are  fundamentally  a  tribute  to  Shakespeare's  creative  potency. 
To  this  potency,- — unquestionably  the  center  of  our  modern 
interest  in  this  poet,- — Rymer  was  blind. 

From  Rymer’s  obtuse  polemic  we  pass  to  the  less  provoca¬ 
tive  observations  of  the  formal  editors.  In  the  Preface  to  his 
edition  of  1709,2G  Nicholas  Rowe  casts  upon  Shakespeare’s 
use  of  sources  the  following  enlightened  glances : 

His  Tales  were  seldom  invented,  but  rather  taken  either  from 
true  History,  or  Novels  and  Romances :  And  he  commonly  made  use 
of  ’em  in  that  Order,  with  those  Incidents,  and  that  extent  of  Time  in 
which  he  found  ’em  in  the  Authors  from  whence  he  borrow’d  them. 
So  The  Winter’s  Tale,  which  is  taken  from  an  old  Book,  call’d,  The 
Delectable  History  of  Dorastus  and  Faunia,  contains  the  space  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  Years,  and  the  Scene  is  sometimes  laid  in  Bohemia, 
and  sometimes  in  Sicily,  according  to  the  original  Order  of  the  Story.  . 
....  For  those  Plays  which  he  has  taken  from  the  English  or  Roman 
History,  let  any  Man  compare  ’em,  and  he  will  find  the  Character  as 
exact  in  the  Poet  as  the  Historian.27 

Shakespcar . was  beholding  to  no  body  farther  than  the  Foun¬ 

dation  of  the  Tale,  the  Incidents  were  often  his  own,  and  the  Writing 
intirely  so.  There  is  one  Play  of  his,  indeed,  The  Comedy  of  Errors. 
in  a  great  measure  taken  from  the  Menaechmi  of  Plautus.28 

For  the  two  last  [Brutus  and  Antony]  especially,  you  find  ’em  ex¬ 
actly  as  they  are  describ’d  by  Plutarch,  from  whom  certainly  Shake- 
spear  copy’d  ’em.  He  has  indeed  follow’d  his  Original  pretty  close, 
and  taken  in  several  little  Incidents  that  might  have  been  spar’d  in  a 
Play.29 


2c77ie  Works  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  in  six  Volumes  (London, 
1709), 

27Rowe,  I,  xxvii-xxviii. 

-*Id.,  I,  xv. 

-°Id.,  I,  xxx-xxxi.  In  the  last  sentence  Rowe  seems  to  anticipate  an 
opinion  of  Johnson’s  expressed  in  his  Proposals  of  1756.  See  above,  p.  147. 
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These  observations  are,  apparently,  not  free  from  error. 
Rowe  exaggerates  Shakespeare’s  fidelity  to  Greene’s  use 
of  locality,  and  if  the  critic  means  to  suggest  that  in  the 
history  plays  the  dramatist  makes  no  alteration  in  the 
characterizations  in  the  sources,  he  is  fundamentally  mis¬ 
guided.  But  as  generalizations  concerning  Shakespeare’s 
usual  dependence  upon  the  fables  and  outlines  of  character¬ 
ization  in  established  stories  Rowe’s  remarks  have  some 
value.  This  editor  appears  to  have  examined  certain  of 
the  sources  for  himself,  and  he  views  Shakespeare’s  general 
literary  procedure  with  intelligence. 

In  his  volume  supplementary  to  Rowe’s  edition,  one 
might  have  expected  that  Charles  Gildon30  would  give  some 
independent  attention  to  Shakespeare’s  sources,  for  this 
volume  contains  two  pieces  of  extended  commentary:  An 
Essay  on  the  Art,  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Stage  in  Greece, 
Rome  and  England,  31  and  Remarks  on  the  Plays  of  Shake- 
spear} 12  In  general,  however,  such  expectations  are  not 
satisfied.  For  our  present  purpose  An  Essay  is  negligible,33 
and  Remarks  on  the  Plays  is  far  from  generous.  The  ref¬ 
erences  to  sources  in  this  essay  seem  usually  to  reflect 
Gildon’s  thumbing  the  leaves  of  Langbaine.  His  dependence 
is  avowed  in  such  an  observation  as  this  concerning  The 
Tempest : 

I  can’t  find  that  this  Plot  was  taken  from  any  Novel,  at  least  not 
from  any,  that  Mr.  Langbain  had  seen,  who  was  very  conversant  with 
Books  of  that  Nature.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow,  that  there  was 
no  such  Story  in  any  of  the  Books  of  his  Time,  which  might  never 
reach  our  Age ;  nor  is  it  of  much  Importance.34 


3077ie  Works  of  Mr.  M'illiam  Shakespear,  Volume  Seven  containing  Venus 
&  Adonis . (London,  Printed  for  E.  Curll,  1710). 

31Pp.  i-lxvii. 

“Pp.  257-444. 

33It  contains  merely  the  familiar  observation  (p.  vi)  that  The  Comedy 
of  Errors  “is  taken  visibly  from  the  Menaechmi.” 

“Gildon,  p.  259.  For  other  examples  of  Gildon’s  dependence  upon 
Langbaine  see  Gildon’s  volume,  pp.  298  (Meas.  for  Meas.),  236  (W.  T.),  358 
(T.  and  C.),  408  (Lear).  Gildon  s  revision  of  Langbaine,  of  the  year  1698,  I 
have  mentioned  above.  An  adaptation  from  this  revision,  for  the  work  of 
Gildon  now  under  discussion,  is  found  on  p.  329  (T.  of  S.)  of  this  latter 
work. 
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In  one  or  two  cases,  however,  Gildon  seems  to  have  gone 
to  the  sources  on  his  own  account.  Thus  we  have  the 
following  concerning  Coriolanus : 

His  [Martius’]  Pride  and  Rashness  are  what  History  gives  him  but 
his  Modesty,  and  Aversion  to  Praise  I  cannot  find  in  Plutarch,  who 
makes  him  very  well  satisfy’d  with  the  Praise  given  by  Cominius.  And 
indeed  it  seems  something  opposite  to  his  Pride,  which  both  in  the 
Play  and  History  was  so  signal  in  him.35 

Aside  from  its  independence  this  observation  has  a  slight 
interest  also  in  pointing  toward  the  skeptical  criticism  of 
our  day,  mentioned  above.  For  a  moment  at  least,  Gildon 
peers  into  the  possibility  that  in  amplifying  a  personality 
in  the  midst  of  a  traditional  action,  the  dramatist  may  in¬ 
troduce  elements  of  humanity  inconsistent  with  that  action. 

In  Pope’s  edition36  references  to  sources  are  relatively 
frequent.  In  one  way  or  another  the  editor  refers  to  the 
sources  of  some  twenty  plays.  Of  these  twenty  references 
some  twelve  might  have  been,  and  probably  were,  based 
upon  the  bald  information  given  by  Langbaine,37  without 
attempt  at  independent  study  or  illuminating  generaliza¬ 
tion.38  Of  the  observations  that  seem  to  show  independent 
study,  very  few  show  much  industry  or  penetration.  Pope 
remarks  upon  the  close  resemblance  between  passages  in 
certain  history  plays  and  parts  of  Hall’s  chronicle,39  and 


“Gildon,  p.  362.  For  evidence  that  Gildon  studied  Julius  Caesar  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  its  sources  see  his  book  of  1710,  p.  378. 

3677ie  Works  of  Shakespear  in  Six  Volumes  ....  By  Mr.  Pope  (London, 
1725). 

3!See  Vol.  I,  pp.  xi  (C.  of  E.,  T.  and  C.),  320  <M.  for  M.),  416  (C.  of  E.), 
478  (Much  Ado);  II,  366  (All’s  Well),  550  (W.  T.) ;  V,  4  (Timon) ;  VI,  6 
(T.  and  C.),  122  (Cymbeline),  244  (R.  and  J.),  345  (Hamlet),  474  (Othello). 

“For  an  example  of  Pope’s  generalizations  see  Vol.  I,  p.  xi.  After 
remarking  that  Shakespeare  takes  the  plot  of  one  play  from  Plautus,  he 
continues:  “He  follows  the  Greek  Authors,  and  particularly  Dares  Phrygius. 
in  another:  (altho’  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  in  what  language  he  read 
them.)  The  modern  Italian  writers  of  Novels  he  was  manifestly  acquainted 
with.” 

“See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  240  (1  Henry  IV),  277  (1  Henry  IV),  402  (Henry  V) ; 
IV,  101  (2  Henry  VI).  Lounsbury,  The  Text  of  Shakespeare  (New  York, 
1906),  p.  494,  surmises  that  Pope  did  not  know  of  Holinshed’s  existence.  I 
surmise  that,  from  Langbaine,  Pope  knew  of  Holinshed’s  existence, — but 
nothing  further. 
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between  passages  in  at  least  two  of  the  Roman  plays  and 
passages  in  Plutarch.40  He  notices  also  the  closeness  with 
which  Macbeth  follows  some  of  the  chroniclers.41  In  a  note 
upon  King  John  he  refers  to  the  tradition  that  Shakespeare 
had  had  a  hand  in  the  old  Troublesome  Raigne  of  King 
John,  and  correctly  observes  that  the  earlier  play  more 
clearly  elucidates  the  Bastard’s  hatred  for  the  Duke  of 
Austria.42  Finally  one  reads  with  pleasure  the  following 
comment  bearing  upon  Valentine’s  preposterous  utterance, 
“All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee”: 

It  is  (I  think)  very  odd  to  give  up  his  mistress  thus  at  once,  with¬ 
out  any  reason  alledg’d.  But  our  author  probably  followed  the  stories 
just  as  he  found  them,  in  his  Novels,  as  well  as  in  his  Histories.43 

In  this  observation,  to  be  sure,  Pope’s  psychology  is  more 
trustworthy  than  his  learning.  He  had,  in  any  case,  not 
consulted  Montemayor’s  tale  of  Felix  and.  Felismena,  in 
which,  as  every  one  now  knows,  there  is  no  prototype  for 
Valentine,  and  hence  no  such  psychological  offense  as  that 
which  Pope,  and  many  other  readers,  have  discerned  in 
the  play. 

In  summary,  then,  one  must  observe  that  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  use  of  his  sources  Pope  gave  very  little  indepen¬ 
dent  study.  He  used  the  information  furnished  by  his 
predecessors,  and  in  dealing  with  a  few  of  the  plays  he 
did  some  of  the  reading  and  comparing  that  this  informa¬ 
tion  ought  to  have  suggested  to  any  editor.  But  his  read¬ 
ing  was  slight,  and  it  resulted  neither  in  numerous  special 
inferences  nor  in  generalizations  of  any  power. 


"See  Vol.  I,  p.  x  (Coriolames)  ;  V,  90  (Coriolanus) ,  143  (Coriolanus), 
371  (A.  and  C.).  Of  Coriolanus  he  says  (V,  90),  “The  Whole  History  ex¬ 
actly  follow’d,  and  many  of  the  principal  speeches  copy’d  from  the  life 
of  Coriolanus  in  Plutarch.” 

«See  Vol.  V,  pp.  516,  577. 

"Referring  to  the  Bastard’s  animosity  toward  Austria  Pope  writes 
(III,  148),  “In  the  first  sketch  of  this  Play  (which  Shakespear  is  said  to 
have  had  a  hand  in,  jointly  with  William  Rowley)  we  accordingly  find  this 
insisted  upon,  and  I  have  ventured  to  place  a  few  of  those  verses  here.”  See 
below,  pp.  165,  221. 

"Vol.  I,  p.  226. 
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Although  Pope,  Warburton,  and  Johnson  set  the  fashion 
for  regarding  Lewis  Theobald44  as  “a  man  of  narrow  com¬ 
prehension  and  small  acquisitions, . with  little  of  the 

artificial  light  of  learning,”45  every  one  now  knows  that 
none  of  the  three  had  a  sound  right  to  the  luxury  of  con¬ 
descension  toward  Theobald  as  an  editor  of  Shakespeare. 
Recent  writers  have  done  justice  to  Theobald’s  achieve¬ 
ments  in  restoring  the  text.46  I  am  glad  to  testify  also  to 
his  unusual  services  in  the  special  matter  of  disclosing  the 
sources  of  Shakespeare’s  plots.  His  generalizations  in  this 
branch,  to  be  sure,  are  few  and  feeble,  and  merely  echo 
commonplaces  of  his  predecessors;47  but  in  a  surprising 
number  of  specific  instances  he  furnished  fresh  information 
and  suggestions  that  ought  to  have  guided  his  successors 
to  far  greater  industry,  and  to  far  less  disparagement  of 
their  guide. 

Thus  through  a  comparison  of  Measure  for  Measure 
with  a  novel  of  Cintho,48  Theobald  is  the  first  to  applaud 
Shakespeare’s  enhancing  of  the  action  through  the  creation 
of  Mariana.  His  accurate  treatment  of  this  point  may  be 
seen  in  the  following: 

In  the  first  place,  the  Brother,  whom  our  Poet  calls  Claudio,  is 
there  [in  the  novel]  actually  executed :  And  the  ungrateful  Governor 
sends  his  Head  in  a  Bravado,  to  the  Sister ;  after  he  had  debauch’d 
her,  on  Promise  of  Marriage.  A  Circumstance  of  too  much  Horror, 
and  Villany,  for  the  Stage.  And  in  the  next  place,  this  Sister  after¬ 
wards  is,  to  solder  up  her  Disgrace,  marry'd  to  the  Governor,  and  begs 


vThe  Works  of  Shakespeare :  in  Seven  Volumes.  .  .  By  Mr.  Theobald 
(London,  1733). 

4aSamuel  Johnson,  The  Plays  of  William  Shakespeare,  in  Eight  Volumes 
(London,  1765),  Vol.  1,  p.  xlix.  I  shall  refer  to  this  work  as  Edition  (1765). 

MSee  J.  C.  Collins,  “The  Person  of  Shakspearian  Criticsm,”  in  Essays 
•  and  Studies  (London,  1895),  pp.  263-315;  T.  R.  Lounsbury,  The  Text  of 
Shakespeare  (New  York,  1906)  ;  R.  F.  Jones,  Lewis  Theobald  (New  York. 
1919). 

47As  an  example  one  may  cite  his  conventional  observation  (Vol.  I,  p. 
xxix)  that  Shakspeare  “schemed  his  Plots  and  Characters”  from  “Trans¬ 
lations,  Romances,  and  Legends,  started  about  his  Time,  and  a  little  before.” 

^It  is  clear  that  Theobald  had  also  studied  Whetstone’s  play  Promos 
and  Cassandra,  and  regarded  it  as  a  source  of  Shakespeare’s  play;  but  in 
the  present  comparison  he  refers  explicitly  only  to  Cinthio.  See  Theobald, 
I,  398-399;  Jones,  p.  187. 
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his  Life  of  the  Emperor,  tho’  he  had  so  unjustly  been  the  Death  of 
her  Brother.  Both  which  Absurdities  our  Poet  has  avoided  by  the 
Episode  of  Mariana,  a  Creature  purely  of  his  own  Invention.43 

As  another  fortunate  change  on  Shakespeare’s  part  the 
editor  mentions  “the  Duke’s  remaining  incognito  at  home, 
to  supervise  the  Conduct  of  his  Deputy.”50  In  both  of  these 
matters  modern  opinion  supports  Theobald. 

In  this  comment  upon  the  denouement  of  King  Lear  Theo¬ 
bald  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  relevant  chronicles,  and  a 
pioneer’s  acquaintance  with  the  old  play  King  Leir  and  His 
Three  Daughters : 

Our  Poet  has  taken  the  Liberty  in  the  Castastrophe  of  this  Play 
to  depart  from  the  Chronicles ;  in  which  Lear  is  said  to  be  reinstated  in 
his  Throne  by  Cordelia,  and  to  have  reign'd  upwards  of  two  Years 
after  his  Restoration.  He  might  have  done  This  for  two  Reasons. 
Either,  to  heighten  the  Compassion  towards  the  poor  old  King :  or  to 
vary  from  another,  but  most  execrable,  Dramatic  Performance  upon 
this  Story :  which  I  certainly  believe  to  have  preceded  our  Author’s 
Piece,  and  which  none  of  our  Stage-Historians  appear  to  have  had  any 
Knowledge  of.  The  Edition,  which  I  have  of  it,  bears  this  Title. 
The  true  Chronicle  History  of  King  Leir,  and  his  three  Daughters, 
Gonorill,  Ragan,  and  Cordelia.  As  it  hath  bene  divers  and  sundry 
times  lately  acted.  London ;  Printed  by  Simon  Stafford  for  John 
Wright,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  at  Christes  Church  dore  next 
Newgate  Market  1605. 51 

Although  the  remark  that  Shakespeare  may  have  wished 
“to  heighten  the  Compassion  towards  the  poor  old  King” 
does  not  exhaust  the  subject,  it  at  least  places  the  critic 
upon  the  main  highway  of  modern  criticism.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Shakespeare  may  have  altered  his  catastrophe  in 
order  to  avoid  a  resemblance  to  the  “most  execrable”  old 
King  Leir  is,  of  course,  quaint ;  but  Theobald’s  further  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  differences  between  the  two  plays  might 
well  have  been  pondered, — and  imitated, — by  those  who 
denied  him  both  insight  and  taste.  By  way  of  showing  the 


“Theobald,  I,  398. 

KIbi(l. 

“Theobald,  V,  217. 
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superior  quality  of  Shakespeare’s  diction  he  quotes  from 
the  older  play  a  substantial  passage, — “such  Poetry  as  one 
might  hammer  out,  Stans  pede  in  uno.”52  Still  more  useful 
is  Theobald’s  remarking  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  has 
transformed  the  Christian  atmosphere  of  the  older  play 
into  a  striking  and  appropriate  paganism.53 

Theobald’s  fruitful  industry  in  searching  for  the  sources 
of  Troilus  and  Cressida  is  revealed  in  the  following  note 
upon  the  sentence, 


the  dreadful  Sagittary 
Appals  our  numbers  (V.  v.  13-14)  : 

.  .  .  .To  confess  the  Truth,  this  Passage  contains  a  Piece  of  private 
History,  which,  perhaps,  Mr.  Pope  never  met  with,  unless  he  consulted 
the  old  Chronicle  containing  the  three  Destructions  of  Troy,  printed 
by  Caxton  in  1471,  and  Wynken  de  Werde  in  1503  :  from  which  Book 
our  Poet  has  borrow’d  more  Circumstances  of  this  Play,  than  from 
Lollius  or  Chaucer.  I  shall  transcribe  a  Short  Quotation  from  thence, 

which  will  fully  explain  Shakespeare’s  meaning  in  this  Passage54 . 

That  our  Author  traded  with  the  above  quoted  Book  is  demonstrable 
from  certain  Circumstances,  which  he  could  pick  up  no  where  else,  and 
which  he  has  thought  fit  to  transplant  into  his  Play  :  vis.  The  mak¬ 
ing  N eoptolemus  a  distinct  Hero  from  Pyrrhus,  who  was  afterwards 
so  call’d;  the  Corruption  in  the  Names  of  the  six  Gates  of  Troy; 
Galathe,  the  Name  of  Hector’s  horse ;  the  Bastard  Margarelon  : 
Diomede  getting  one  of  Cressid’s  Gloves ;  Achilles  absenting  from 
Battle  on  Account  of  his  Love  for  Polyxena,  and  the  Messages  of 
Queen  Hecuba  to  him;  his  taking  Hector  at  a  Disadvantage,  when  he 
kill’d  him;  etc.55 

Although  in  this  note  the  critic  is  not  free  from  errors, 
and  although  he  stops  short  of  illuminating  generalizations, 
he  substantially  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries56  and  opened  the  way  toward  what  we  believe  to  be 


“See  id,  V,  217-218. 

“See  id.,  V.  218. 

MI  omit  the  passage  quoted. 

“Theobald,  VII,  114-115. 

“See  Lounsbury,  pp.  503-504;  Jones,  p.  188.  This  annotation  of  Theo¬ 
bald’s  is  especially  commended  by  Thomas  Warton,  Observations  on  the 
Fairy  Queen  (London,  1807),  II,  318-319.  Concerning  Theobald’s  study  of 
the  sources  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  see  also  J.  Nichols,  Illustrations  of  the 
Literary  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (London,  1817),  II,  203,  540, 
611-612. 
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the  sound  interpretation  of  this  play  arrived  at  in  our  own 
day.  At  the  least,  Theobald  elevated  himself  above  innu¬ 
merable  earlier  and  later  critics  when  he  discovered  that 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans  of  Shakespeare  derive  not  so  much 
from  Homer  as  from  the  middle  ages.57 

Theobald’s  worthy  scholarship  is  disclosed  again  in  his 
attention  to  the  source  of  Hamlet: 

Honest  Langbaine  (in  his  account  of  Dramatic  Poets)  having 
told  us,  that  he  knew  not  whether  this  Story  were  true  or  false,  not 
finding  in  the  List  given  by  Doctor  Heylin  such  a  King  of  Denmark  as 
Claudius;  Mr.  Pope  comes  and  tells  us,  that  this  Story  was  not  invent¬ 
ed  by  our  Author,  tho,  from  whence  he  took  it,  he  knows  not.  Langbaine 
gives  us  a  sensible  Reason  for  his  Ignorance  in  this  Point ;  what  to 
make  of  Mr.  Pope’s  Assertion  upon  the  Grounds  he  gives  us  for  it,  I 
confess,  I  know  not.  But  we’ll  allow  this  Gentleman,  for  once,  a 
Prophet  in  his  Declaration  :  for  the  Story  is  taken  from  Saxo  Gram¬ 
maticus  in  his  Danish  History.  I’ll  subjoin  a  short  Extract  of  the 
material  Circumstances,  on  which  the  Groundwork  of  the  Plot  is 
built  :  and  how  happily  the  Poet  has  adapted  his  Incidents,  I  shall  leave 
to  the  Observation  of  every  Reader.58 

This  note  admirably  illustrates  the  generous  industry  in 
which  Theobald  excelled  his  predecessors  and  immediate 
successors.  Following  the  admonition  of  Langbaine,  which 
Pope  had  heedlessly  appropriated,  Theobald  arrived  at  the 
source  of  the  Hamlet  story  in  Saxo's  Latin,  and  provided 
an  adequate  summary  in  English.  Having  accomplished 
so  much,  the  critic  disappoints  us  in  not  reaping  the  fruits 


5;See  .1.  S.  P.  Tatlock,  “The  Siege  of  Troy  in  Elizabethan  Literature,” 
Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  xxx  (1915),  pp.  673-770. 

58Theobald,  VII,  225-226.  Here  follows  a  brief  but  lucid  outline  of  the 
story  of  Amlethus  according  to  Saxo.  What  “honest  Langbaine”  had 
written  is  this  (pp.  457-458)  :  “I  know  not  whether  this  Story  be  true  or 
false;  but  I  cannot  find  in  the  List  given  by  Dr.  Heylin,  such  a  king  of 
Denmark,  as  Claudius.  All  that  1  can  inform  the  Reader,  is  the  Names  of 
those  Authors  that  have  written  of  the  Affairs  of  Denmark  and  Norway; 
and  must  leave  it  to  their  further  search:  such  are  Saxo-Grammaticus , 
Idacius,  Crantzius,  Pontanus,  etc.”  The  labor  suggested  by  Langbaine  Pope 
omitted,  as  appears  in  the  following  note  by  the  latter  (Vol.  VI,  p.  345)  : 
“This  Story  was  not  invented  by  our  Author;  tho’  from  whence  he  took  it, 
I  know  not.”  Concerning  Theobald’s  study  of  the  sources  of  Hamlet  see 
also  Nichols,  II,  557-558. 
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of  his  labor  through  some  observations  upon  Shakespeare’s 
treatment  of  the  traditional  story. 

Other  evidences  of  Theobald’s  independent  labor  are  his 
pointing  to  parallels  and  divergencies  between  the  plays 
on  English  history  and  the  chroniclers,59  and  between  the 
Roman  plays  and  Plutarch,60  his  misguided  precision  con¬ 
cerning  the  dependence  of  As  You  Like  It  upon  the  “Leg¬ 
end  of  Gamelyn,”61  and  his  care  in  comparing  certain  parts 
of  Macbeth  with  the  parallel  parts  of  the  historical 
writers.62 

That  Theobald  was  scrupulous  in  acknowledging  his  in¬ 
debtedness  to  contributing  friends63  we  have  evidence  in 
his  attributing  to  Warburton  the  following  comment  upon 
the  speech  of  Brutus  (V.  i.  101-108)  beginning,  “Ev’n  by 
the  rule  of  that  philosophy” : 

This  Speech  from  Plutarch  our  Shakespeare  has  extremely  soften’d 
in  all  the  offensive  parts  of  it ;  as  any  one  may  see,  who  consults  the 
Original  :  And,  with  no  less  Caution,  has  omitted  his  famous  Ex¬ 
clamation  against  Virtue.  O  Virtue !  I  have  worshiped  Thee  as  a 
real  Good;  but  find  thee  only  an  unsubstantial  Name.  His  great  Judg¬ 
ment  in  this  is  very  remarkable,  on  two  Accounts.  First ;  in  his 
Caution,  not  to  give  Offence  to  a  moral  Audience ;  and  Secondly,  as  he 
has  hereby  avoided  a  Fault,  in  drawing  his  Hero’s  Character.  For  to 


5”See  Vol.  IV,  pp.  109-110,  201-202,  301-302  (1,  2,  and  3  Henry  VI);  V, 
12,  46,  48,  67,  77  (Henry  VIII).  Theobald  seems  to  have  been  the  first  editor 
to  study  the  old  play  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  V,  concerning  which 
he  writes  thus  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  349)  :  “I  have  read  an  old  Play,  call’d.  The 
Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Vth.  containing  the  Honourable  Battle  of 
Agincourt  .  .  .  From  this  old  imperfect  Sketch,  I  have  a  Suspicion, 
Shakespeare  might  form  his  two  Parts  of  Henry  the  IVth,  and  his  History 
of  K.  Henry  V.”  Concerning  Theobald’s  work  upon  Shakespeare’s  relations 
to  Holinshed  see  Collins,  p.  278;  Lounsbury,  p.  494;  Jones,  p.  187. 

60See  Vol.  VI,  pp.  20-21,  45,  55  (Coriolanus)  ;  VI,  232,  262,  321  (A.  and  • 
C.).  See  Collins,  p.  278;  Jones,  p.  187;  Nichols,  Vol.  II,  pp.  471,  489-490,  500. 

01See  Vol.  II,  p.  187.  Theobald  had  heard  of  Lodge’s  Rosalynde;  but 
never  having  seen  a  copy,  he  did  not  know  it  as  the  general  source  of  As 
You  Like  It.  As  to  Theobald’s  hearing  of  Lodge’s  Rosalynde  see  Nichols, 
Vol.  II,  p.  578;  Lounsbury,  p.  496. 

62See  Vol.  V,  p.  437. 

630ne  may  enter  here  the  observation  that  in  a  half-dozen  instances 
Theobald  may  be  said  merely  to  convey  the  generally  accessible  information 
of  preceding  editors  and  commentators.  See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  3  (C.  of  E.  Theo¬ 
bald  gives  credit  to  Rowe,  Gildon,  and  Pope.);  Ill,  237  (King  John);  III, 
255  (Richard  II)  ;  VI,  341  (Cymbeline.  Theobald  gives  credit  to  Gildon  and 
Pope);  VII,  124  (R.  and  .)  ;  VII,  371  (Othello). 
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have  had  Brutus  gone  off  the  Stage  in  the  manner  Plutarch  represents 
it,  would  have  suppress’d  all  that  Pity  (especially  in  a  Christian 
Audience;)  which  it  was  the  Poet’s  Business  to  raise.  So  that,  as 
Shakespeare  has  manag’d  this  Character,  he  is  as  perfect  a  one  for  the 
Stage  as  Oedipus  ;  which  the  Criticks  so  much  admire.  Mr.  War- 
burtonP 


Clearly  Theobald  was  sensitive  both  to  the  scholarship 
bearing  upon  this  passage  and  to  his  personal  obligation  to 
a  contributor. 

In  summarizing  Theobald’s  contribution  to  the  study  of 
Shakespeare  I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  Professor  Louns- 
bury’s  measured  judgment:  “It  is  well  within  bounds  to  say 
now  that  no  such  advance  has  been  made  by  any  single 
person  upon  previous  conditions  as  was  then  made  by 
him.”65  In  this  estimate  Professor  Lounsbury  is  virtually 
confining  himself  to  Theobald’s  accomplishment  as  an  edi¬ 
tor  of  Shakespeare’s  text;  and  we  may  assume  that  this 
accomplishment  is  now  securely  acknowledged  by  most 
qualified  scholars.  I  suggest  that  the  favorable  judgment 
before  us  may  safely  be  extended  to  include  Theobald’s 
study  of  Shakespeare’s  sources.  It  is  now  clear  that  he 
advanced  greatly  upon  his  predecessors  not  merely  in 
knowledge  of  the  documents,  but  also  in  the  application 
of  this  knowledge  to  the  interpretation  of  the  plays.  The 
applications  are  all  too  few  and  the  inferences  disappoint¬ 
ingly  meagre,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  pioneer  charged 
with  a  primary  responsibility  to  verbal  criticism.  But 
Theobald  clearly  saw,  and  illustrated,  the  light  that  may 
be  thrown  upon  Shakespeare’s  plays  through  a  comparison 
of  them  with  their  sources.  By  his  industrious  example 
he  forced  upon  his  successors  a  direct  obligation  toward 
this  special  branch  of  historical  criticism. 


e4Vol.  VI,  p.  198.  I  do  not  find  this  note  in  Warburton’s  edition  of  1747. 
Into  the  later  turbulent  intellectual  relations  of  Theobald  and  Warburton  I 
need  not  enter.  See  Lounsbury,  pp.  492-493,  541-544;  Jones,  pp.  194-226, 
249;  Nicholas,  II,  732-742. 

“Lounsbury,  p.  489.  For  further  notes  upon  Shakespeare’s  sources  en¬ 
tered  in  Theobald’s  correspondence  see  Nichols,  II,  358,  545-547,  583. 
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This  responsibility,  however,  the  next  two  editors  did 
not  strongly  feel.  Although  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer66  was 
“eminently  qualified  by  nature”  for  editing  Shakespeare, 
and  “had  undoubtedly  read  much,”67  he  did  not,  in  his  edi¬ 
tion,  apply  his  powers  vigorously  to  studying  the  dramat¬ 
ist’s  use  of  his  sources.  In  so  far  as  he  mentions  these 
sources  at  all,  he  is,  in  general,  content  to  use  the  material 
provided  by  Langbaine68  or  by  the  earlier  editors.69  In  a 
few  instances,  however,  he  discloses  a  certain  independent 
effort.  He  observes  that  a  too  close  following  of  Plutarch 
led  Shakespeare  into  certain  anachronisms  in  Coriolanus ;70 
he  points  to  specific  passages  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  as 
borrowed  from  “an  old  English  Story-book  of  the  three 
destructions  of  Troy”;71  and  in  the  following  passage  he 
seems  to  be  relying  upon  his  own  examination  of  the  source 
of  The  Winter’s  Tale: 

He  hath  turn’d  quite  anew  the  story  contain’d  in  the  old  paultry  book 
of  Dorastus  and  Faunia,  changing  most  of  the  main  circumstances  and 
all  the  names  of  the  Persons.'2 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  may  fairly  say  that  in  his 
edition  “the  Oxford  editor”  made  no  significant  advance 
beyond  Theobald. 

Hanmer  must  not  be  dismissed,  however,  without  some 
record  of  an  earlier  publication  associated  with  his  name, 
entitled  Some  Remarks  on  the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  Prince 
of  Denmark.™  As  we  have  seen  above,  Theobald  had 


MThe  Works  of  Shakespear  in  Six  Volumes  (Oxford,  1744). 

"Samuel  Johnson,  Edition  (1765),  I,  li. 

“See  Vol.  I,  p.  294  (Meas.  for  Meas.) ;  I,  382  (C.  of  E.);  I,  438  (Much 
Ado);  n,  332  (All’s  Well);  V,  4  (Timon) ;  VI,  228  (R.  and  J.) ;  VI  438 
(Othello). 

“See  Vol.  Ill,  327,  361  (1  Henry  IV);  III,  511  (Henry  V);  IV,  95  (2 
Henry  VI);  V,  476,  532  (Macbeth);  VI,  114  (Cymbeline) ;  VI,  318  (Hamlet). 

“See  Vol.  V.  pp.  82,  99,  130. 

"See  Vol.  VI,  pp.  6,  91,  105.  Hanmer  is  much  indebted  to  Theobald 
here. 

"Vol.  II,  p.  502.  Hanmer  speaks  also  (See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  109)  as  if  he  had 
compared  King  John  with  the  earlier  play  on  this  subject;  but  he  is  merely 
using  a  note  of  Pope,  without  acknowledgment.  See  below,  p.  221. 

"London,  1736.  This  pamphlet  was  published  anonymously,  but  Han¬ 
mer  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  author.  See  D.  N.  Smith,  Eighteenth 
Century  Essays  on  Shakespeare  (Glasgow,  1903),  pp.  xx,  liii-liv. 
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brought  forward  Saxo’s  story  of  Amlethus  as  the  source 
of  Hamlet,  and  had  summarized  the  story  from  Saxo's 
Latin,  but  had  made  no  observations  upon  Shakespeare’s 
use  of  this  source.  This  lack  in  Theobald,  his  admirer, 
Hanmer,  in  some  measure  supplies  in  Sonic  Remarks.  That 
Hanmer  had  an  intelligent  general  conception  both  of  the 
low  literary  worth  of  many  of  Shakespeare’s  sources,  and 
of  the  transformation  of  these  sources  in  the  plays,  appears 
in  such  a  passage  as  this : 

In  general  we  are  to  take  Notice,  that  as  History  ran  very  low 
in  his  Days,  most  of  his  Plays  are  founded  upon  some  old  wretched 
Chronicler,  or  some  empty  Italian  Novelist;  but  the  more  base  and  mean 
were  his  Materials,  so  much  more  ought  we  to  admire  His  Skill,  Who 
has  been  able  to  work  up  his  Pieces  to  such  Sublimity  from  such  low 
Originals.74 

But  that  Hanmer  did  not  always  admire  the  way  in 
which  Shakespeare  dealt  with  his  “low  Originals”  is  shown 
in  the  course  of  his  observations  on  Hamlet.  As  a  sort  of 
basis  for  his  study  he  quotes  Theobald's  summary  of  the 
story  from  Saxo,  “that  the  Reader  may  see  what  our  Poet 
had  to  work  upon.”75  Of  his  notes  upon  Shakespeare’s  use 
of  this  traditional  story  the  most  important  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

To  conform  to  the  Ground-work  of  his  Plot,  Shakespeare  makes  the 
young  Prince  feign  himself  mad.  I  cannot  but  think  this  to  be  in¬ 
judicious  ;  for  so  far  from  Securing  himself  from  any  Violence  which 
he  fear’d  from  the  Usurper,  which  was  his  Design  in  so  doing,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  likely  Way  of  getting  himself  confin’d,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  debarr’d  from  an  Opportunity  of  Revenging  his  Father's 

Death,  which  now  seem'd  to  be  his  only  Aim . .  .To  speak 

Truth,  our  Poet,  by  keeping  too  close  to  the  Ground-work  of  his  Plot, 
ybas  fallen  into  an  Absurdity ;  for  there  appears  no  Reason  at  all  in 
Nature,  why  the  young  Prince  did  not  put  the  Usurper  to  Death  as 
soon  as  possible,  especially  as  Hamlet  is  represented  as  a  Youth  so 

brave,  and  so  careless  of  his  own  Life . The  whole  Conduct  of 

Hamlet’s  madness,  is,  in  my  Opinion,  too  ludicrous  for  his  Character, 
and  for  the  situation  his  Mind  was  then  really  in.70 


'{iSome  Remarks,  p.  6.  I  use  the  undated  nineteenth  century  reprint. 
T3/d.,  pp.  4-5. 

™Id.,  pp.  2G,  27,  28. 
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This  passage  provides  one  more  early  instance  in  which 
a  critic,  divesting  himself  of  the  artificial  canon  of  “deco¬ 
rum,”  and  relying  upon  his  knowledge  of  common  human 
nature,  both  compares  a  play  with  its  source,  and  observes 
the  effect  of  Shakespeare’s  use  of  this  source  upon  his  fin¬ 
ished  characterization.  In  this  case  the  critic  opines  that 
the  result  of  Shakespeare’s  procedure  is  an  inconsistent 
character.  He  expounds  neither  the  dramatist’s  procedure 
nor  the  inconsistency  itself  with  the  precision  that  one  de¬ 
sires  ;  but  he  is  essentially  anticipating  the  genetic  method 
of  our  own  time.  The  bearing  of  his  observation  is  this: 
certain  elements  of  the  traditional  story  are  no  longer 
psychologically  appropriate  to  the  personage  whom 
Shakespeare  has  developed  in  the  midst  of  that  story.  The 
person  that  Hamlet  is  in  the  play  would  not  engage  in  the 
antics  that  are  attached  to  him  by  the  traditional  pretense 
of  madness.  Thus  the  writer  arrives  at  the  general  posi¬ 
tion  held  by  the  skeptics  of  today.  He  assumes,  to  be  sure, 
that  Shakespeare’s  immediate  source  rvas  Saxo’s  Latin 
narrative,  whereas  the  modern  historical  critic  believes 
Shakespeare  to  have  used  a  lost  play  by  Thomas  Kyd, 
which  was  derived  from  some  such  form  of  Saxo’s  story 
as  the  French  version  of  Belleforest.77  But  Hanmer’s  igno¬ 
rance  of  certain  details  of  literary  history  does  not  invali¬ 
date  his  kinship  to  our  moderns.  When  he  writes,  “The 
whole  conduct  of  Hamlet’s  Madness,  is,  in  my  Opinion,  too 
ludicrous  for  his  Character,  and  for  the  situation  his  mind 
was  then  really  in,”  Hanmer  is  as  certainly  voicing  his 
sense  of  a  discrepancy  between  what  Hamlet  is  and  what 
he  is  forced  to  do,  as  is  Mr.  Robertson  when  he  observes, 
“Hamlet’s  mock-madness  is  now  ill-motived.  .  .  .  He 

[Shakespeare]  retained  all  the  archaic  machinery  while 
transfiguring  all  the  characters.  .  .  .  No  jugglery  can  do 
away  with  the  fact  that  the  construction  is  incoherent, 
and  the  hero  perforce  an  enigma.”78 


77See  C.  M.  Lewis,  The  Genesis  of  Hamlet  (New  York,  1907),  pp.  36-46. 
78J.  M.  Robertson,  The  Problem  of  “Hamlet”  (New  York,  1920),  p.  67. 
See  above,  p.  153. 
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If  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  is  really  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet  of  1736,  we  must  regret  that  he  did  not  continue 
his  genetic  study  of  Shakespeare  and  incorporate  his  find¬ 
ings  in  the  sumptuous  edition  of  1744. 

Dr.  Warburton,79  the  last  of  the  editors  to  precede  John¬ 
son,  gave  only  the  slightest  attention  to  the  sort  of  his¬ 
torical  criticism  that  we  are  considering.  In  referring  to 
sources  he  usually  cites  Pope  as  his  sole  authority.80  In  a 
few  instances  he  appears  to  depend  upon  other  editors.81 
For  one  note  upon  Timon  of  Athens  he  seems  to  have  gone 
independently  to  Lucian,82  and  concerning  possible  sources 
for  The  Tempest  he  makes  the  following  suggestion  of  his 
own : 

In  reading  this  play,  I  all  along  suspected  that  Shakespear  had 
taken  it  from  some  Italian  writer;  the  Unities  being  all  so  regularly 
observed,  which  no  dramatic  writers  but  the  Italian  observed  so  early 

as  our  Author’s  time . In  Riccoboni’s  Catalogue  of  Italian  plays 

are  these,  II  Negromante  di  L.  Ariosto,  prosa  e  verso,  etc.  II 
N egromante  Palliato  di  Gio-Angelo  Petrucci,  prosa.  But  whether  the 
Tempest  be  borrowed  from  either  of  these,  not  having  seen  them,  I  can¬ 
not  say.83 

This  suggestion  can  scarcely  be  called  profitable,  nor  can 
Warburton’s  total  contribution  to  our  subject  be  regarded 
as  significant. 

By  way  of  supplement  to  this  review  of  the  formal  edi¬ 
tors  who  preceded  Johnson  I  take  at  least  brief  notice  of 
two  minor  commentators.  In  his  Critical  Observations  on 
Shakespeare 84  John  Upton  makes  some  comparisons,  of 
a  rather  vague  sort,  between  Macbeth  and  its  sources  in 


~9The  Works  of  Shakespear  in  Eight  Volumes  ....  By  Mr.  Pope  and 
Mr.  Warburton  (London,  1747). 

“See  Vol.  I,  p.  245  (T.  G.  of  V.) ;  I,  355  (M.  for  M.) ;  II,  3  (Much  Ado) ; 
in,  389,  423  (King  John) ;  IV,  191  (1  Henry  IV) ;  IV,  326,  327-328,  331,  374 
(Henry  V) ;  V,  3-4  (2  Henry  VI)  ;  V,  157  (3  Henry  VI) ;  VI,  487  (Coriolanus) ; 
VIII,  275  (Othello). 

“See  Vol.  V,  p.  347  (Henry  VIII) ;  VII,  61  (J.  C.) ;  VII,  458,  465,  481,  482, 
485  (T.  and  C.) ;  VIII,  114  (Hamlet). 

“See  Vol.  VI,  p.  201. 

“Vol.  I,  p.  87.  A  somewhat  longer  version  is  found  in  Warburton’s 
notes  printed  by  Nichols,  II,  638. 

“London,  1746. 
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history.85  He  is  successful  in  conveying  the  impression 
that  Shakespeare  surpasses  the  chroniclers  in  letting  us 
“into  the  knowledge  of  the  secret  springs  and  motives  of 
human  actions”  ;86  and  the  following  passage  discloses  some 
concrete  study  of  Shakespeare’s  method  with  his  sources: 

The  variety  of  characters  with  their  different  manners  ought  not  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  Banquo  was  as  deep  in  the  murder  of  the 
king,  as  some  of  the  Scotish  writers  inform  us,  as  Macbeth.  But 
Shakespeare,  with  great  art  and  address,  deviates  from  the  history.  By 
these  means  his  characters  have  the  greater  variety;  and  he  at  the  same 
time  pays  a  compliment  to  King  James,  who  was  lineally  descended  from 
Banquo.  There  is  a  thorough  honesty,  and  a  love  of  his  country  in 
Macduff,  that  distinguishes  him  from  all  the  rest.  The  characters  of 
the  two  kings,  Duncan  and  Macbeth,  are  finely  contrasted;  so  are  those 
of  the  two  women,  lady  Macbeth  and  lady  Macduff.87 

Although  this  paragraph  is  no  model  of  lucidity,  it  re¬ 
ports  one  of  Shakespeare’s  important  changes  in  his  source, 
and  indicates  a  dramatic  result  arising  from  the  change.88 

A  similar  isolated  attempt  to  compare  a  Shakespearean 
play  with  its  source,  to  note  the  dramatist’s  changes,  and 
to  appraise  them  is  found  in  An  Enquiry  into  the  Learning 
of  Shakespeare,  by  Peter  Whalley.89  Concerning  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Saxo’s  history  to  Hamlet  Whalley  writes  thus : 

Shakespeare  must  certainly  have  read  him  [Saxo]  in  the  Original; 
for  no  Translation  hath  been  ever  yet  made  into  any  modern  Language. 
His  rejecting  certain  marvellous  Occurrences,  which  the  Historian  has 
inserted  from  the  Traditions  of  his  Countrymen,  shews  that  he  not  only 
read  him  for  Information,  but  that  he  studied  him  as  a  Critic.  Though 
he  hath  taken  from  him  the  Fact  of  Hamlet’s  counterfeited  Madness, 
and  many  other  Circumstances  of  the  Play,  yet  he  has  varied  from  the 
Narration  in  several  Incidents.  The  Addition  of  the  Ghost  is  probably 
from  his  own  Imagination ;  and  the  Conclusion  of  the  whole  is  different 


“See  Upton,  pp.  42-57. 

“Upton,  p.  48. 

8T7d.,  p.  54. 

“In  the  preface  to  his  second  edition  (London,  1748)  Upton  has  unim¬ 
portant  notes  upon  the  sources  of  three  plays  (p.  xvii).  Of  these  notes  the 
following  is  original, — and  rash:  “A  Midsummer’s  Night’s  Dream  had  its 
origin  from  The  Knight’s  Tale;  which  I  don't  remember  to  have  seen,  as 
yet,  taken  notice  of." 

“London,  1748. 
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from  the  Relation  of  Saxo.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  with  Submission, 
to  declare  my  Sentiment,  the  Catastrophe  is  exceedingly  ill  managed, 
and  very  unequal  to  the  rest  of  the  Play.  It  differs  as  much  likewise 
from  the  Truth  of  History,  which  informs  us,  that  Hamlet  survived  the 
Usurper,  and  died  a  natural  death.  But  the  Departure  from  an 
ancient  Fact  is  easily  pardoned,  when  it  occasions  a  fine  Distress,  or 
any  extraordinary  Scene  of  Action.  Yet  neither  of  these,  I  apprehend, 
is  accomplished  by  the  Death  of  Hamlet.90 

Without  pausing  to  correct  the  obvious  errors  of  fact  in 
this  passage,  we  must  credit  the  critic  with  an  earnest  at¬ 
tempt  to  study  the  details  of  Shakespeare’s  literary  pro¬ 
cedure.  In  erroneously  supposing  Saxo’s  Latin  to  be  the 
immediate  source  of  Hamlet  Whalley  was  following  the 
best  scholarship  of  his  time ;  and  in  his  examination  of  cer¬ 
tain  differences  between  the  play  and  the  history  he  passed 
beyond  his  predecessors.91 

From  the  review  of  Johnson’s  predecessors  now  before 
us  it  appears  that,  on  the  whole,  they  accomplished  nothing 
very  comprehensive  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare’s  use  of 
his  sources.  Of  these  sources  a  large  proportion,  to  be 
sure,  had  been  identified  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  and  a 
few  were  actually  ::sed  for  showing  the  nature  of  Shake- 


“Whalley,  pp.  v-vi. 

“See  above,  p.  162.  In  passing  one  should  refer,  perhaps,  to  Zachary 
Grey,  Critical.  Historical,  and  Explanatory  Notes  on  Shakespeare  (2  Vols., 
London,  1754).  Grey  had  laid  hands  upon  a  certain  number  of  Shakespeare’s 
sources,  and  had  made  certain  comparisons  between  the  plays  and  the 
“originals.”  But  his  main  purpose  was  to  document  Shakespeare, — to  show 
that  incidents  in  the  historical  plays  rest  upon  facts  reported  by  the 
chroniclers.  In  his  use  of  the  sources  he  makes  no  real  study  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  roles,  characterization,  structure,  or  language.  For  parallels  be¬ 
tween  the  plays  and  the  chroniclers  or  Plutarch  see  I,  279,  282,  306-308, 
325-326,  329-330,  371-373,  380-381  ;  II,  17-18,  20-22,  25-28,  33-34,  63,  65, 
66-69,  112-113,  118.  150-151,  153-156,  159-160,  162-169,  172,  187-189, 

197-198.  202,  205-206,  209-210.  Grey  mentions  a  few  unimportant  likenesses 
and  differences  between  Hamlet  and  Saxo  (See  I,  vii;  II,  284,  299,  309),  and 
between  /Is  You  Like  It  and  “the  Coke’s  Tale  of  Gamelyn  in  Chaucer”  (See 
I,  156,  163-171,  175-180,  188-189).  He  thinks  the  plot  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
“might  probably  be  taken  from  an  old  Spanish  Play  of  Lopes  de  Vega,”  of 
which  he  gives  an  abstract,  but  upon  which  he  makes  no  comment  (See  II, 
249-262).  Referring  to  Hanmer’s  opinion  (See  above,  p.  165)  that  The 
Winter’s  Tale  is  based  upon  Greene’s  novel,  Grey  surmises  (See  I,  244)  “that 
Doras tus  and  Faunia  is  of  a  more  modern  date,  and  borrow’d  from 
Shakespeare.” 
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speare’s  changes.  Theobald  did  a  pioneer’s  service  in  illu¬ 
minating  Shakespeare’s  characteristic  procedure  in  several 
instances,  and  Hanmer  and  Whalley  made  penetrating  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  effects  of  the  poet’s  use  of  his  source 
in  Hamlet.  In  general,  however,  the  earlier  critics  were 
more  concerned  with  enumerating  the  sources  than  with 
studying  them.  They  were  alive  to  verbal  parallels,  and  to 
such  elucidations  of  historical  reference  as  the  “originals” 
might  offer;  but  their  investigations  seldom,  or  never, 
reached  the  more  fundamental  matters  of  roles,  charac¬ 
terizations,  and  structure.  They  sometimes  faced  the 
genetic  problem  squarely  and  stated  it  intelligently;  but 
they  never  undertook  wholly  to  solve  it. 


II 

We  may  return,  then,  to  the  criticism  of  Johnson  him¬ 
self,  and  from  our  special  point  of  view  trace  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  those  studies  which  culminated  in  his  edition  of 
Shakespeare  in  1765. 

Of  Johnson’s  project  for  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare 
the  first  substantial  evidence  is  his  anonymous  Miscellan¬ 
eous  Observations  on  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth :  zvith  Re¬ 
marks  on  Sir  T.  H.’s  Edition  of  Sltakespear.  To  which  is 
affix’d,  Proposal  for  a  New  Edition  of  Shakeshear ,92  with 
a  Specimen.  London :  Printed  for  E.  Cave,  at  St.  John’s 
Gate,  and  Sold  by  J.  Roberts  in  Warwick-Lane.  Price  15. 
M.DCC.  XLV.  Although  the  commentary  contained  in  the 
Miscellaneous  Observations  is  weighty,  and  has  received 
its  due  recognition,93  for  our  present  consideration94  the 


'“This  spelling  of  the  name  may  be  considered  a  plain  misprint.  The 
spelling  Shakesphear.  however,  was  a  recognized  form.  See  The  Shakespeare 
Allusion  Book,  II,  223. 

93See  below,  note  97.  With  a  few  corrections  and  omissions,  virtually  all 
of  the  annotation  in  Miscellaneous  Observations  reappears  in  the  completed 
edition  of  Shakespeare  in  1765. 

04In  Miscellaneous  Observations  Johnson  does  not  treat  the  sources  of 
the  plot  of  Macbeth.  See  below,  p.  216. 
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most  interesting  aspect  of  this  publication  is  the  affixed 
Proposals  for  Printing  a  New  Edition  of  the  Plays  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Shakespear  .  with  the  following  Specimen.  The 

Proposals  and  Specimen  were  printed  on  a  single  folio 
sheet,  designed  for  folding  and  insertion  among  the  adver¬ 
tisements  at  the  end  of  Miscellaneous  Observations.  Of 
this  folio  sheet,  it  appears,  almost  all  of  the  copies  were, 
in  the  course  of  time,  destroyed.  Thus,  in  1908,  Professor 
Walter  Raleigh  could  write,  “Johnson  .  .  .  probably  did  not 
print  any  formal  proposals.  If  any  were  printed,  they  are 
lost.”95  During  recent  years,  however,  four  copies  have 
been  rediscovered,  one  of  which  is  reproduced  in  photo¬ 
graph  opposite  this  page.96  In  view  of  former  misunder¬ 
standings  of  this  publication  I  pause  for  a  word  of  comment 
upon  it. 

The  upper  half  of  the  sheet,  containing  the  Proposals 
proper,  explains  the  content  and  purpose  of  the  new  edi¬ 
tion.  The  anonymous  editor  is  spoken  of  as  competent  to 
improve  upon  the  work  of  his  predecessors,  both  through 
establishing  a  corrected  text  and  through  explanatory 
comment.  For  supporting  their  statements  the  editor,  and 
the  publisher,  Edward  Cave,  had  the  advantage  of  referring 
to  the  accompanying  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the 
Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  the  learning  of  which  fairly  pointed 
toward  a  new  edition  of  commanding  merit.  Certainly  no 


9SWalter  Raleigh,  Johnson  on  Shakespeare :  Essays  and  Notes  Selected 
and  Set  Forth  with  an  Introduction  (Oxford  University  Press,  1916),  p.  vii. 
The  Introduction,  from  which  I  quote,  is  dated  May,  1908.  See  below,  notes 
99  and  100. 

MW.  P.  Courtney  ( Bibliography  of  Johnson,  Oxford,  1915,  p.  18)  men¬ 
tions  to  extant  copies:  “A  copy  of  the  Miscellaneous  Observations  with  the 
Proposals  is  in  the  library  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford;  and  a  copy  of  the 
Proposals  alone  is  in  the  Rodleian  Library.”  The  photograph  opposite  this 
page  is  from  the  Bodleian  copy.  The  editor  of  Mr.  Courtney’s  posthumously 
published  volume  speaks  (p.  163)  of  the  Proposals  as  “recently  rediscov¬ 
ered”.  See  also  The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature  (New  York, 
1913),  X,  188,  515.  Mr.  Strickland  Gibson,  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  informs 
me  that  a  third  extant  copy  of  the  Proposals  is  affixed  to  a  copy  of  the 
Miscellaneous  Observation  in  the  Wrenn  Library  at  the  University  of 
Texas.  At  the  beginning  of  my  study  of  this  matter  Mr.  Gibson  generously 
provided  me  with  a  rotograph  of  the  Bodleian  copy.  Professor  R.  H. 
Griffith  kindly  tells  me  of  a  fourth  copy  of  the  Proposals  in  the  library  of 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wise,  of  London. 
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five  Shillings  in  Sheets,  of  which  lulf  a 
Guinea  is  to  be  paid  at  the  Time  of  Sub-  ' 
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Htti,  It  is  hoped  the  Undertakers  of  this  Edition  will  be  thought  entitled  to  fome  Regard,  when  it  is  con- 
fidered  that  the  Price  of  Mr  Poft' s  was  fix  Guineas,  Mr  Tbtobatfs  two,  and  Sir  T.  H.'s  three  Guineas. 


MACBETH.  il 


ja  MACBETH. 


ACT  III.  SCENE  II. 

Mnent  Macbeth  and  a  ftrvaaf. 

Sirrah, 

A  word  with  you.  Attend  thofc  men  oar 
pleafure  ? 

£er.Theyarc,ray  lord, without  the  palace  gate. 
Mach.  Bring  them  before  us— To  be  thu*  is 
nothing,  [£*»/  fir. 

But  to  be  fafely  thus.— Our  fear*  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep,  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns  that  which  Jhould  be  fear'd.’ Tis  much  he 
And  to  that  Jauntlcfs  temper  of  his  mind  [dares. 
He  hath  a  wifdom,  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  a€i  in  fafety  j  there  is  none  but  he, 

Whofc  King  I  do  fear,  and  under  him 
My  genius  is  rebuk’d  ;  ( l )  as  it  is  faid 
Anthony’s  was  by  Carfar.  He  chid  the  fitters. 
When  firtt  they  put  the  nameof  king  upon  me. 
And  bad  them  fpeak  to  him  j  then,  prophet-like. 


(i)  — Ai  H  il/aiJ 

Jbthtnfi  tuai  iy  Catjar - 

Though  1  would  not  often 
affuroc  the  crliK’»  privilege 
of  being  confident  where 
certainty  cannot  be  obtain'd, 
mt  indulge  myfelf  too  far  In 
Cep  rung  from  the  efta- 
bi idl'd  reading;  yet  I  can- 
Mt  but  propole  the  rejeOion 
r«f  this  paflage,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  waa  an  inlcrtion  cf 
tome  player,  who,  ha*;r,g!'t> 
much  learning  a a  todtfeover 
to  what  Shalcrfpear  alluded, 
wa*  not  willing  that  bi»  au¬ 
dience  fhould  he  lef»  know¬ 
ing  than  hlmlrll,  and  h*» 


therefore  weakened  the  au¬ 
thor’*  lenfe  by  the  Intrsfioa 
of  a  remote  and  ufeteis  S- 
magejntoa  fpeech  buitttog 
from  ’a  man  wholly  poileb’d 
with  hi*  own  prefent  condi¬ 
tion,  and  therefo'e  not  at 
le.foic  to  explain  hi* own  al* 
lufion*  to  himlelf.  I»  theie 
word*  ate  taken  away,  by 
which  not  only  the  thought 
but  the  number*  are  in¬ 
jured,  theiintaofShikefpcaf 
clofe  together  without  any 
trace*  of  a  breach. 
id)  gtniul  il  velui'J,  Hi 
did  fbt  fjtrt. 


They  hail’d  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings. 

Upon  ray  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitlefs  crown. 
And  put  a  barren  feeptre  in  my  gripe. 

Thence  to  be  wrench’d  with  anur.lincal  hand. 
No  fon  of  mine  fucceeding.  If  ’tig  fo, 

For  Banquet's  iiTue  have  I  ’fil’d  my  mind. 

For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  Imurther'd, 
Put  rancours  in  the  vcfiel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them,  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Civ’n  to  (s)  the  common  enemy  of  man, 

To  make  them  king?,  the  feed  of  Banquo  kings. 
Rather  than  fo,  (a)  come,  fate,  into  the  lifts, 
And  champion  me  to  th’uttcrancc  !-Who’sthcre? 


(I)  ~-7bt  (wwi  me*)  •/ 

It  b  always  an  entertain¬ 
ment  to  an  jnquifitivc  read¬ 
er  to  trace  a  km  1  men  l  to 
il*  original  fonree,  and  thcie- 
forc.  i bough  the  term  mem, 
if  w.sr.  applied  to  the  devil 
fs  in  Ulclt  natural  and  ob»i- 
Viob*,  yet  fotre  tray  be 
pleated  with  beinginfoimcd, 
that  Sbakefpear  probably 
borrowed  It  from  the  firtt 
line*  of  tl.c  Dt/rudmn  if 
T«>/,  a  book  which  he  u 
known  to  hare  read. 

That  thb  remark  may 
not  appear  too  trivial*!  fhall 
«*ke  occafinn  from  it  to 
point  oul  a  beautiful  pafTigc 
of  Milton,  evidently  copied 
from  a  hook  of  nogre.ter 
authority.  la  describing  the 
gate*  of  hell,  fwi  a.  r.  8. 
79-  he  fay*, 

■—  On  4 /aid**  Wen  ft, 
tt‘ab  imgttummiilpmJ  jar~ 
rmgjtmd. 


Tb'  in'trnt! iart^rnd  ea  f Nif 

A.-njr;  [Mr 

Hank  flturdir. 

In  the  h  rtory  of  don  Bd- 
fian  *,  v.  ben  one  of  ib« 
knight* approaches,  ail  re¬ 
member,  ihe  cattle  cf  Bran- 
dexar.  the  fairs  are  Lid  to 
open  /  'Jtirj  har/b  thunder 
ufm  tJeirl  rj'n  iungtr. 

(l)  - Ctmt,  fit*,  hiitbi 

V* 

And  tbemfim  mt  ti  #/•■*  utter. 

ana.-  — 

Thb  paffkge  will  be  bed 
explained  by  trarflatlnz  it 
Into  the  language  fern 
whence  ihe  only  word  of 
djiikolly  in  It  i,  borrowed. 
il^e  la  i‘r  \’*t  ft  rrrJt  en 

lit,  a  ijj’  tile  me  Jtrje  u/i 

def  a  routraiicc.  A  chal¬ 
lenge  oc  a  combat  a  fc- 
franer,  ft  extremity,  war  a 
fixed  trim  in  the  Lw  of 
arm»,  uled  when  the  ccra- 
batanu  engigcd  with  an 
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preceding  editor  of  this  play  had  offered  so  impressive  a 
body  of  commentary.97 

The  Specimen,  which  occupies  the  lower  half  of  the 
sheet,  seems  to  show  that  by  1745  Johnson  had  made  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  in  his  arrangements  for  the  actual  print¬ 
ing,  for  the  paper,  typography,  format,  and  price  had  been 
decided  upon,  and  some  part,  as  least,  of  Macbeth  had  been 
set  up  in  pages.98  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  low  price  to 
subscribers  (“one  Pound  five  Shillings  in  Sheets”),  in  these 
words : 

Note,  It  is  hoped  the  Undertakers  of  this  Edition  will  be  thought 
entitled  to  some  Regard,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Price  of  Mr. 
Pope’s  was  six  Guineas,  Mr.  Theobald’s  two,  and  Sir  T.H.’s  three 
Guineas. 

As  to  Johnson’s  reason  for  postponing  an  enterprise  so 
hopefully  and  vigorously  begun  our  information  has  not 
always  been  complete  or  accurate.  It  has  been  plausibly 
surmised,  for  example,  that  Johnson  withdrew  temporarily 
because  of  the  growing  competition  from  other  editors. 
“It  seems  likely,”  writes  Professor  Raleigh,99  “that  after  he 


97Warburton’s  commendation,  and  Johnson’s  appreciation  of  it,  are 
recorder  by  Boswell  thus :  “His  pamphlet,  however,  was  highly  esteemed, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  approbation  even  of  the  supercilious 
Warburton  himself,  who,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Shakspeare  published  two 
years  afterwards,  thus  mentioned  it:  ‘As  to  all  those  things  which  have 
been  published  under  the  titles  of  Essays,  Remarks,  Observations,  etc.,  on 
Shakspeare,  if  you  except  some  critical  notes  on  Macbeth,  given  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  a  projected  edition,  and  written,  as  appears,  by  a  man  of  parts  and 
genius,  the  rest  are  absolutely  below  a  serious  notice.’  Of  this  flattering 
distinction  shewn  to  him  by  Warburton,  a  very  grateful  remembrance  was 
ever  entertained  by  Johnson,  who  said,  ‘He  praised  me  at  a  time  when 
praise  was  of  value  to  me.’”  (Boswell’s  Life,  ed.  Hill,  London,  1909,  I, 
203). 

"“The  passage  printed  in  Act  III,  Sc.  i,  lines  45-72.  One  scarcely  need 
remark  that  the  two  pages  of  Macbeth  in  the  Specimen  are  altered  in  John¬ 
son’s  edition  issued  twenty  years  later,  in  1765,  by  another  publisher  (Vol. 
VI,  pp.  423-425).  Although  the  annotations  of  the  Specimen  are  retained, 
they  are  supplemented,  and  of  the  Shakesperean  text  itself  the  readings, 
typography,  and  pagination  are  changed. 

"“Raleigh,  p.  vii.  In  the  passage  that  I  quote  from  him  I  infer  that 
Professor  Raleigh  was  dependent  upon  the  following  obsolete  note  in 
Boswell’s  Life  (ed.  Hill,  London,  1909),  I,  202:  “I  believe  that  the  Proposals 
were  not  published  till  eleven  years  later  (see  Post,  end  of  1756).  I  cannot 
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had  advertised  his  intention,  he  was  discouraged,  and 
changed  his  mind.  When  he  first  thought  of  editing  Shake¬ 
speare,  he  believed  that  he  had  only  Rowe  and  Pope  and 
Theobald  to  contend  with  and  to  supersede.  Then,  while 
his  notes  on  Macbeth  were  in  the  press,  Hanmer’s  edition 
appeared,  and  it  became  known  to  him  that  the  great  War- 
burton  was  engaged  on  the  same  task.  Johnson  allowed 
the  specimen100  of  his  projected  edition  to  go  forward,  but 
probably  did  not  print  any  formal  proposals.”  Despite  his 
error  as  to  the  absence  of  formal  printed  proposals,  it  may 
well  be  that  Professor  Raleigh  correctly  infers  one  of 
Johnson’s  reasons  for  the  postponement ;  but  a  more  cogent 
reason  appears  in  the  following  letter  from  the  book-seller, 
Jacob  Tonson,  to  Edward  Cave,  publisher  of  Johnson’s 
Miscellaneous  Observations  and  Proposals  :101 


hear  of  any  copy  cf  the  Miscellaneous  Observations  w  hich  contains  them. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  Johnson  or  the  booksellers  were  discouraged  by  Hanmer’s 
Shakespeare  as  well  as  by  Warburton’s.  Johnson  at  the  end  of  the  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Observations  says: — ‘Affer  the  foregoing  pages  were  printed,  the 
late  edition  of  Shakespeare  ascribed  to  Sir  T.  H.  fell  into  my  hands.’  ” 
lu0It  would  appear  that  Professor  Raleigh  here  uses  the  word  “specimen” 
with  reference  to  the  Miscellaneous  Observations,  not,  as  would  be  more 
precise,  with  reference  to  the  actual  textual  Speciment  given  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sheet  headed  proposals.  This  sheet,  as  we  have  seen,  is  no  part  of 
the  Miscellaneous  Observations,  but  was  to  be  folded  at  the  back  of  the 
book,  as  an  advertisement.  Of  the  sheet  bearing  the  Proposals  and  Specimen 
Professor  Raleigh  had  not  seen  a  copy  when  he  wrote  in  May,  1908. 

'"'The  editor  of  Courtney’s  Bibliography  of  Johnson  provides  (p.  18) 
the  following  information:  “The  Proposals  are  described  in  Pegge’s 
Anonymiana,  ed.  1818,  p.  23,  where  a  letter  from  Tonson  to  Cave,  dated 
April  11,  1745,  which  had  the  effect  of  stopping  the  edition,  is  given  in 
full.”  I  reprint  the  letter  from  [Samuel  Pegge],  Anonymiana,  London, 
Nichols,  1818,  pp.  23-24.  In  Anonymiana  the  letter  is  introduced  by  the 
following  passage:  “The  late  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  in  the  year  1745,  published 
‘Proposals  for  printing  a  new  edition  of  the  Plays  of  William  Shakespear, 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  b3'  the  Author  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Observations  on  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth;’  that  is,  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
afterwards  Author  of  the  English  Dictionary.  This  work  was  to  have  been 
printed  in  ten  small  volumes,  agreeably  to  the  specimen,  which  is  indeed 
exceeding  neat,  and  the  price  £1  5s.  in  sheets.  The  portion  of  the  author 
given  in  the  Specimen  is  Macbeth,  act  iii,  sc.  2,  upon  which  Mr.  Johnson 
there  gives  some  Notes.  But  this  design  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a 
letter  of  the  Bookseller  Jacob  Tonson  to  Mr.  Cave,  as  here  follows.”  G.  B. 
Hill,  Johnsonian  Miscellanies  (Oxford,  1897),  I,  382,  says  that  this  letter 
of  Tonson  of  April  11,  1745,  is  printed  by  Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  Life  of 
Johnson,  1815,  p.  10C.  I  have  not  seen  Anderson’s  Life  of  Johnson. 
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Sir,  I  have  seen  a  proposal  of  yours  for  printing  an  edition  of 
Shakespear,  which  I  own  much  surprized  me ;  but  I  suppose  you  are 
misled  by  the  edition  lately  printed  at  Oxford,  and  that  you  think  it 
is  a  copy  any  one  has  a  right  to ;  if  so,  you  are  very  much  mistaken, 
and  if  you  call  on  me  any  afternoon  about  four  or  five  o’clock,  I 
doubt  not  I  can  shew  you  such  a  title  as  will  satisfy  you,  not  only  as 
to  the  original  copy,  but  likewise  to  all  the  emendations  to  this  time : 
and  I  will  then  give  you  my  reasons  why  we  rather  chuse  to  proceed 
with  the  University  by  way  of  reprisal  for  their  scandalous  invasion  of 
our  right,  than  by  law,  which  reasons  will  not  hold  good  as  to  any  other 
persons  who  shall  take  the  same  liberty.  As  you  are  a  man  of 
character,  I  had  rather  satisfy  you  of  our  right  by  argument  than  by 
the  expence  of  a  Chancery  suit,  which  will  be  the  method  we  shall  take 
with  any  one  who  shall  attack  our  property  in  this  or  any  other  copy  that 
we  have  fairly  bought  and  paid  for.  I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble 
servant, 

Jacob  Tonson. 

Thursday,  April  11,  1745. 


In  referring  to  the  copyright  in  Shakespeare’s  works  as  “our 
property”  and  as  a  “copy  that  we  have  fairly  bought  and  paid 
for,”  and  in  claiming  a  “title.  .  .not  only  as  to  the  original 
copy,  but  likewise  to  all  emendations  to  this  time,”  Tonson 
seems  to  have  been  supported  by  a  substantial  commercial  tradi¬ 
tion,  if  not  by  formal  law.  In  1707  John  Herringman  had 
transferred  to  Jacob  Tonson,  Dryden’s  publisher,  a  large  part 
of  the  literary  property  of  John  Herringman’s  father,  Henry 
Herringman;  and  since  Henry  Herringman  was  the  chief  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Fourth  Folio  of  Shakespeare  (1685),  and  since 
Jacob  Tonson  was  the  publisher  of  Rowe’s  edition  of  1709,  we 
may  assume  that  the  transfer  made  by  John  Herringman  in 
1707  included  his  father’s  rights  in  the  Fourth  Folio. ao'- 


10-As  to  the  rights  of  Henry  Herringman  in  the  Fourth  Filio  see  A.  W. 
Pollard,  Shakespeare  Folios  and  Quartos,  London,  1909,  pp.  102-104;  and 
as  to  the  transfer  of  a  large  part  of  Henry  Herringman’s  literary  property 
to  Jacob  Tonson  see  H.  B.  Wheatley,  in  Transactions  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society,  Vol.  XIV  (1919),  pp.  60-168.  The  original  assignment  from  John 
Herringman  to  Jacob  Tonson,  which  I  have  not  seen,  is  said  by  Wheatley 
(p.  167)  to  be  “among  the  Rivington  papers.” 
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Moreover  this  same  Jacob  Tonson  (J1736),  or  his  nephew, 
Jacob  Tonson  (yl735),  published  also  Pope’s  edition  of  1725, 
and  had  a  part  in  publishing  Theobald’s  edition  of  1733.  Evi¬ 
dently,  then,  the  third  Jacob  Tonson  (J1767,  son  of  the  second 
of  that  name)  could  consider  Hanmer’s  Oxford  edition  of 
1744  only  as  a  “scandalous  invasion”  of  the  rights  of  the  Ton- 
son  family,  and  the  proposed  edition  of  Johnson  and  Cave  as  a 
similar  infringement.  In  any  case,  whatever  the  technical  legal¬ 
ities  may  have  been,  Johnson’s  edition  was  stopped,- — or,  as 
Pegge  puts  it,  “this  design  [of  Johnson  and  Cave]  was  nipped 
in  the  bud  by  a  letter  of  the  Bookseller  Jacob  Tonson  to  Mr. 
Cave.”103 

The  practical  result  of  the  postponement  upon  Johnson 
seems  to  have  been  that  he  sought  a  new  magnum  opus, 
and  found  it  in  the  Dictionary,  for  which  he  issued  his 
Plan  in  1747,  and  which  he  finally  completed  in  1755. 

After  the  completion  of  this  task  Johnson  rather  prompt¬ 
ly  published,  in  1756,  his  masterly  second  Proposals 104  for 
an  edition  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  On  June  2,  1756.  he  and 
Jacob  Tonson  signed  an  agreement  as  to  the  publication.  For 
the  next  eight  years  or  so  Johnson  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  postponed  task,  until  The  Plays  of  William  Shakespeare  fin¬ 
ally  appeared  in  eight  volumes  in  1765,  bearing  upon  the  title 
page  the  following  legend  concerning  the  auspices  of  publica¬ 
tion. 

London  :  Printed  for  J.  and  R.  Tonson,  H.  Woodfall,  J.  Riving- 
ton,  R.  Baldwin,  L.  Hawes,  Clark  and  Collins,  T.  Longman,  W.  John- 


103See  above,  note  101.  For  information  concerning  the  law  of  copy¬ 
right  during  the  eighteenth  century  see  H.  B.  Wheatley,  loc.  cit.,  pp. 
166-168;  Letters  of  David  Hume  (ed.  G.  B.  Hill,  Oxford,  188),  pp.  274-279; 
G.  B.  Hill,  Johnsonian  Miscellanies  (2  Vols.,  Oxford,  1897),  I,  381-382,  II, 
442-446.  The  last  two  books  provide  ample  references  to  Johnson’s  own 
utterances  concerning  copyright,  among  which  I  find  no  mention  of  the 
Tonson-Cave  episode.  In  the  London  Times,  Literary  Supplement,  Nov. 
30.  1922,  p.  788,  an  anonymous  bibliographer  writes:  “The  Tonsons  were 
issuing  editions  of  Shakespeare  from  1709  until  1768,  and,  for  some  reason 
or  other  not  at  all  clear,  considered  that  they  only  had  the  copyright  in 
Shakespeare’s  work.” 

3MFor  the  bibliography  of  this  publication  see  above,  note  2. 
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ston,  T.  Caslon,  C.  Corbet,  T.  Lownds,  and  the  Executors  of  B.  Dodd. 
M,  DCC,  LXV.105 

The  prompt  appearance  of  the  second  Proposals  in  1756, 
soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Dictionary,  however,  is  not 
the  only  indication  that  during  the  period  of  his  lexicographical 
labors  Johnson  continued  to  hold  in  mind  matters  of  Shake¬ 
spearean  scholarship.  Notable  are  the  two  Rambler  papers  of 
the  year  1751.106  The  Rambler,  No.  156  (Sept.  14),  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  first  sketch  for  substantial  parts  of  the  Preface  to 
the  edition  of  1765.  Johnson’s  only  essential  reference  to 
Shakespeare  here,  however,  concerns  his  use  of  tragi-comedy. 
That  Johnson  has  not  yet  reached  the  full  courage  of  his  con¬ 
viction  in  favor  of  tragi-comedy  appears  in  the  observation  that 
“we  might  have  been  more  interested  in  the  distresses  of  his 
[Shakespeare’s]  heroes,  had  we  not  been  so  frequently  diverted 
by  the  jokes  of  his  buffoons.”107  The  Rambler,  No.  168  (Oct. 
26),  considers  certain  “imperfections  of  diction”  in  a  passage 
spoken  by  Lady  Macbeth  (I.  v.  51-55).108 

But  by  far  the  most  important  evidence  of  his  Shakespearean 
activities  is  the  Dedication  that  he  contributed  to  a  work  entitled 
Shakespear  Illustrated :  or  the  Novels  and  Histories,  On  which 
the  Plays  of  Shakespear  Are  Founded,  Collected  and  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Original  Authors.  With  critical  Remarks.  In 


W6The  second  edition,  or  reprint,  in  eight  volumes  in  1768  does  not 
include  the  name  of  Tonson  upon  the  title  page,  at  the  foot  of  which  we 
read  the  following:  “London:  Printed  for  H.  Woodfall,  C.  Bathurst,  J. 
Beecroft,  W.  Strahan,  J.  and  F.  Rivington,  J.  Hinton,  Davis  and  Reymers, 
R.  Baldwin,  Hawes,  Clarke  and  Collins,  R.  Horsfield,  W.  Johnston,  W.  Owen, 
T.  Caslon,  T.  Longman,  E.  and  C.  Dilly,  C.  Corbett,  T.  Cadell,  E.  Johnson, 
B.  White,  G.  Keith,  J.  Hardy,  T.  Lowndes,  T.  Davies,  J.  Robson,  T.  Becket, 
F.  Newberry,  and  Robinson  and  Roberts.  M.  D.  CC,  LXVIII.  The  agreement 
signed  by  Johnson  and  Tonson  on  June  2,  1756,  is  printed  in  The 
Athenaeum,  No.  4272,  Sept.  11,  1909,  p.  298. 

106One  should,  of  course,  mention  also  the  Prologue  spoken  by  Mr. 
Garrick  at  the  opening  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  1747,  printed  in 
Works  of  Samuel  Johnson  (ed.  A.  Murphy,  London,  1824),  I,  28-30. 

10rWorks  of  Samuel  Johnson  (ed.  Murphy,  London,  1824),  VI,  99.  For 
Johnson’s  later  and  more  positive  position  see  the  Preface,  Edition  (1765), 
I,  xiv-xvi. 

108These  observations  on  “diction”  are  not  incorporated  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  edition,  but  are  referred  to  ( Edition ,  1765,  VI,  395)  as  follows:  “On 
this  passage  there  is  a  long  criticism  in  the  Rambler.” 
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Two  Volumes.  By  the  Author  of  the  Female  Quixote.  London: 
Printed  for  A.  Millar  in  the  Strand.  MDCCLIII.109  “The 
Author  of  the  Female  Quixote”  is  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox. 
Since  this  Dedication  is  the  first  substantial  evidence  of  John¬ 
son’s  attention  to  Shakespeare’s  use  of  his  sources,  and  since 
Shakespear  Illustrated  is  incomparably  the  most  ambitious 
study  of  this  matter  down  to  the  date  of  Johnson’s  edition,  I 
must  examine  this  book  at  some  length.110 


Ill 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox  (1720-1804)  was  an  American,  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  James  Ramsay,  lieutenant-governor  of  New 
York.  As  a  girl  of  fifteen  years  or  so  she  came  to  England  to 
be  adopted  by  an  aunt.  During  the  years  that  directly  followed, 
her  aunt  became  insane,  her  father  died,  and  she  was  confronted 
by  poverty.  In  this  situation  she  seems  to  have  sought  support 
in  literary  and  theatrical  undertakings.  Except  for  her  failure 
as  an  actress,  and  her  publication  of  a  volume  of  poems  in  1747, 
however,  her  activities  are  relatively  obscure  until  her  mar¬ 
riage,  in  1748,  to  a  certain  Mr.  Lennox.  Whatever  her  fortune 
in  marriage  may  have  been,  she  continued  her  literary  activity 
through  life,  translating  several  memoirs  and  treatises  from 
the  French,  editing  a  magazine,  and  publishing  several  novels 
and  plays.111 

When  Mrs.  Lennox  first  “waited  on”  Johnson  we  do  not 
know;  but  his  befriending  of  her  seems  to  have  begun  early  in 
her  literary  career.112  The  completion  of  her  first  novel,  The 


,09To  the  tv  o  volumes  of  1753  “The  Third  and  Last  Volume”  was  added 
the  next  year:  “London:  Printed  for  A.  Millar,  in  the  Strand.  MDCCLIV.” 

ll0Some  attention  is  given  to  this  book  by  T.  R.  Lounsbury,  Shakespeare 
as  a  Dramatic  Artist  (New  York,  1901),  pp.  289-292,  and  by 
Gordon  Goodwin  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (New 
York,  1893),  XXXIII,  50.  The  treatment  of  Mrs.  Lennox  by  W.  H.  Craig, 
Doctor  Johnson  and  The  Fair  Sex  (London,  1895),  pp.  108,  132-134,  is  of 
no  scholarly  importance. 

’“Biographical  details  are  found  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biog¬ 
raphy,  cited  above. 

1I2“I  find  she,  among  others,  waited  on  Dr.  Johnson  upon  her  com¬ 
mencing  writer,  and  he  told  us  that,  at  her  request,  he  carried  her  to 
Richardson.”  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  d’Arblay.  (London,  1854),  I,  74. 
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Life  of  Harriet  Stuart,  in  1750,  he  made  the  occasion  for  giv¬ 
ing  her  a  supper  at  his  club,  a  festivity  disapprovingly  described 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins  thus : 

One  evening  at  the  club,  Johnson  proposed  to  us  the  celebrating  the 
birth  of  Mrs.  Lenox’s  first  literary  child,  as  he  called  her  book,  by  a 
whole  night  spent  in  festivity.  Upon  his  mentioning  it  to  me,  I  told 
him  I  had  never  sat  up  a  whole  night  in  my  life;  but  he  continuing  to 
press  me,  and  saying,  that  I  should  find  great  delight  in  it,  I,  as  did 
all  the  rest  of  our  company,  consented.  The  place  appointed  was  the 
Devil  tavern,  and  there,  about  the  hour  of  eight,  Mrs.  Lenox  and  her 
husband,  and  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance,  now  living,  as  also  the  club, 
and  friends  to  the  number  of  near  twenty,  assembled.  Our  supper  was 
elegant,  and  Johnson  had  directed  that  a  magnificent  hot  apple-pye 
should  make  a  part  of  it,  and  this  he  would  have  stuck  with  bay-leaves, 
because,  forsooth,  Mrs.  Lenox  was  an  authoress,  and  had  written  verses ; 
and  further,  he  had  prepared  for  her  a  crown  of  laurel,  with  which, 
but  not  till  he  had  invoked  the  muses  by  some  ceremonies  of  his  own 
invention,  he  encircled  her  brows.  The  night  passed,  as  might  be 
imagined,  in  pleasant  conversation,  and  harmless  mirth,  intermingled  at 
different  periods  with  the  refreshments  of  coffee  and  tea.  About  five, 
Johnson’s  face  shone  with  meridian  splendour,  though  his  drink  had  been 
only  lemonade ;  but  the  far  greater  part  of  us  had  deserted  the  colours 
of  Bacchus,  and  were  with  difficulty  rallied  to  partake  of  a  second  re¬ 
freshment  of  coffee,  which  was  scarcely  ended  when  day  began  to 

dawn . and  I  well  remember,  at  the  instant  of  my  going  out  of 

the  tavern-door,  the  sensation  of  shame  that  affected  me,  occasioned  not 
by  reflection  on  any  thing  evil  that  had  passed  in  the  course  of  the  night’s 
entertainment,  but  on  the  resemblance  it  bore  to  a  debauch.113 

Johnson’s  patronage  of  this  literary  lady  seems  to  have 
been  continuous  for  many  years.  In  1752  and  1753  he  wrote 
dedications  respectively  for  her  novel,  The  Female  Quixote, 
and  her  Shakespear  Illustrated ;  and  he  reviewed  the  former  in 
The  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  and  is  said  to  have  procured,  in  the 
same  periodical,  favorable  reviews  of  the  latter  also.  Illustrat¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  word  “talent”  in  his  Dictionary  (1755),  he 
cites  a  passage  from  The  Female  Quixote.  In  1756  he  re¬ 
viewed,  in  The  Literary  Magazine,  her  translation  of  Sully’s 
Memoirs;  and  he  translated  substantial  passages  for  her  English 


113Sir  John  Hawkins,  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson  (Dublin,  1787),  pp. 
254-255.  See  BosweU’s  Life  (ed.  Hill),  I,  296. 
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rendering  of  Brumoy’s  Greek  Theatre  (1759).  The  entry  in 
his  diary  (Jan.  2,  1775),  “Wrote  Charlotte’s  Proposals,”  shows 
his  interest  in  a  project  for  publishing  her  works.114  That  his 
admiration  for  Mrs.  Lennox  continued  till  the  end  of  his  life 
is  shown  by  the  following  note  entered  by  Boswell  under  the 
year  1784: 

He  told  us,  “I  dined  yesterday  at  Mrs.  Garrick’s,  with  Mrs.  Carter, 
Miss  Hannah  More,  and  Miss  Fanny  Burney.  Three  such  women  are 
not  to  be  found  :  I  know  not  where  I  could  find  a  fourth,  except  Mrs. 
Lennox,  who  is  superiour  to  them  all.”155 


In  view  of  Johnson’s  obvious  fondness  for  Mrs.  Lennox,  and 
of  his  own  Shakespearean  projects,  we  may  conjecture  plausibly 
that  she  undertook  her  laborious  book  Shakespear  Illustrated 
at  his  suggestion.  Although  he  does  not  explicitly  mention  the 
matter  so  early,  at  the  time  of  his  first  Proposals  for  Printing 
a  New  Edition  of  the  Plays  of  William  Shakespear  (1745) 
he  must  have  forseen  the  necessity  for  bringing  together  and 
studying  the  sources  of  the  plays.  As  we  have  seen,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  editors,  especially  Theobald,  had  indicated  this  necessity 
concretely.  Here,  then,  would  be  an  undertaking  from  which 
Johnson’s  natural  indolence  may  well  have  recoiled,118  but  for 
which  an  industrious  blue-stocking,  with  an  avidity  for  literary 
routine,  was  peculiarly  fitted.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  upon 
this  point,  we  must  not  speak  with  assurance ;  but  we  have 
every  encouragement  for  surmising  that  Mrs.  Lennox’s  book 
was  part  of  Johnson’s  ambitious  project  for  a  new  edition  of 
Shakespeare. 

The  scope  of  Mrs.  Lennox’s  collection  may  be  most  readily 
indicated  by  the  following  list  of  the  twenty-two  plays  that 
she  treats  and  of  the  sources  for  them  that  she  presents : 


n4See  Boswell’s  Life  (ed.  Hill),  II,  331. 

“'Boswell's  Life  (ed.  Hill),  IV,  317.  See  C.  B.  Tinker,  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Fanny  Burney  (New'  York,  1911),  pp.  49,  205.  For  evidence  of  Johnson’s 
friendly  relations  with  Mrs.  Lennox  about  the  year  1777  see  A.  M.  Broadly, 
Doctor  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale  (London,  1910),  pp.  126-127. 

““Concerning  Johnson’s  aversion  to  the  labor  of  reading  Shakespeare’s 
sources  see  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson  (Dublin,  1787),  pp. 
321-322.  See  below,  note  290. 
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1.  Measure  for  Measure  . “The  fifth  Novel  of  the  eighth 

Decad  of  the  Hecatomythi  of  Giraldi  Cinthio.” 

2.  Romeo  and  Juliet  . “The  Ninth  Novel  of  Bandello. 

Volume  the  Second.” 

3.  Othello  . “The  seventh  Novel  of  the  third  Decad 

of  the  Hecatomythi  of  Giraldi  Cinthio.” 

4.  Cymbeline  . “The  ninth  Novel  of  the  second  Day 

of  the  Decamerone  of  Boccaccio.” 

5.  All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well . “The  ninth  Novel  of  the  third 

Day  of  the  Decamerone  of  Boccaccio.” 

6.  Twelfth  Night  . “The  Thirty-sixth  Novel  of  Bandello. 

Volume  the  Second.” 

7.  Macbeth  . “The  History  of  Macbeth,  collected 

from  Holingshed’s  Chronicles  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.” 

8.  The  Winter’s  Tale  . “The  History  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia.” 

9.  The  Comedy  of  Errors  . . “The  Menaechmi.  A  Comedy  of 

Plautus.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Monsieur  Gueudiville." 

10.  Hamlet  . “The  Story  of  Amleth,  translated  from  the 

Danish  History  of  Saxo-Grammaticus.” 

11.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  . “The  Story  of  Felismena, 

in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Diana  of  George  Montemayor.” 

12.  Troilus  and  Cressida  . “The  Story  of  Troilus  and 

Cressida,  From  Chaucer.” 

13.  Richard  II  . “Holinshed” 

14.  Henry  IV,  Part  I . 

15.  Henry  V . 

16.  Henry  VI,  Part  I . 

17.  Henry  VI,  Part  II . . . 

18.  Henry  VI,  Part  III . 

19.  Richard  III . 

20.  Henry  VIII . 

21.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  . “The  Tale  of  Geneura:  From 

the  Italian  of  Lodovico  Ariosto,  in  the  Fifth  Book  of  his 
Orlando  Furioso.” 

22.  King  Lear  . (1)  “The  History  of  Leir,  King  of  the 

Britains.  From  Holingshed’s  Chronicle.” 

(2)  “The  History  of  the  old  Prince  of  Paphlagonia,  in 
Sidney’s  Arcadia.” 

(3)  “An  Old  Ballad  called,  A  Lamentable  Song  of  the 
Death  of  King  Lear  and  his  three  Daughters.” 

In  general,  Mrs.  Lennox  brings  forth  sources  that  had  been 
referred  to  by  her  predecessors.  She  appears  to  be  independent 
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of  them,  however,  in  offering  a  source  for  Twelfth  Night.111 
From  her  list  the  most  notable  omissions,  perhaps,  are  the 
Roman  plays  and  King  John.  Since  Plutarch  as  the  source  of 
Julius  Caesar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Coriolanus  was,  as 
we  have  seen,118  already  well  known,  and  since  the  Troublesome 
Raigne  of  King  John  had  already  been  commented  up  n  by 
Pope  and  his  editorial  successors,119  there  is  every  reason  for 
supposing  that  a  fourth  or  fifth  volume  in  her  series  would  have 
treated  these  plays  and  others.120 

In  treating  a  play  the  critic’s  procedure  was  to  print  first 
the  source  itself  in  its  original  English,  or  in  an  English  trans¬ 
lation,  then  a  sketch  of  the  action  of  Shakespeare’s  play,  and 
finally  her  observations  upon  the  dramatist’s  use  of  his  source 
and  upon  the  success  of  his  art.  For  dealing  with  the  ultimate 
sources  she  made  no  claim  to  unusual  learning.  She  was  at 
home  in  French  and  Italian,  but  she  modestly  speaks  of  “being 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  Latin  Tongue.”121  Plence  she 
obtained  her  English  version  of  the  Mencechmi  by  translating  a 
French  version  of  the  Latin,122  and  her  translation  of  Saxo’s 
Latin  she  “was  favored  with  by  a  Friend.”123 

UIGildon,  to  be  sure,  had  remarked  (p.  334)  :  “There  is  in  the  Likeness  of 
Ihe  Brother  and  Sister  a  Hint  taken  from  the  Menaeehmi  and  Amphitryo  of 
Plautus  as  well  as  the  Comedy  of  Errors.”  See  above,  p.  156. 

u8See  above,  p.  163. 

“'See  above,  p.  158. 

““Huw  extensive  a  plan  she  actually  conceived,  and  how  much  she  was 
restrained  by  publishers,  we  do  not  know.  As  the  title-page  of  Vol.  I 
clearly  shows,  the  work  was  first  published,  in  1753,  as  complete  in  two 
volumes.  An  additional  volume, — announced  on  the  title-page  as  “The 
Third  and  Last  Volume”, — was  published  in  1754.  She  may  have  been 
prepared  to  publish  still  other  additions. 

wShakespear  Illustrated,  II,  219.  It  appears  that  Mrs.  Lennox’s  instructor 
in  Italian  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  famous  Giuseppe  Baretti,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following  anonymous  account  in  The  European  Magazine  and 
London  Review,  XV  (1789),  349*:  “Mrs.  Lennox,  the  authoress  of  ‘The 
Female  Quixote,  having  an  intention  to  publish  a  translation  of  the  novels 
from  whence  Shakespeare  had  taken  some  of  his  plays,  wished  to  acquire  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language  to  enable  her  to  execute  the 
work  with  some  degree  of  credit.  To  accomplish  this  point  Mr.  Lennox, 
her  husband,  went  to  the  Orange  coffee-house  to  learn  whether  any  for¬ 
eigner  was  desirous  of  improving  himself  in  the  English  language,  and  by 
that  means  receive  the  same  advantage  as  he  should  communicate.  Mr. 
Baretti  happened  to  be  present  when  the  enquiry  was  made,  and  eagerly 
accepted  the  offer.  After  some  time  he  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson.” 
See  L.  Collison — Morley,  Giuseppe  Baretti  (London,  1909),  p.  80.  Concerning 
Mrs.  Lennox’s  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  see  also  Broadly,  p.  125. 

“-See  Shakespear  Illustrated,  II,  219. 

“*See  id.,  II,  267. 
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These  linguistic  limitations,  however,  are  entirely  negligible  in 
comparison  with  Mrs.  Lennox’s  prepossessions  in  matters  of 
dramatic  criticism.  In  these  respects  she  adhered,  with  few 
moments  of  emancipation,  to  the  pseudo-classical  critical  canons 
of  her  period.  This  adherence  is  readily  seen,  for  example,  in 
her  strictures  upon  Shakespeare’s  violation  of  the  “unities.” 
Upon  his  multiplicity  of  “action”  she  is  particularly  severe. 
Thus  in  comparing  Measure  for  Measure  with  Cinthio’s  novel 
on  the  same  theme,124  after  commenting  upon  Shakespeare’s 
conduct  of  the  central  story,  she  comes  to  this  conclusion : 

The  rest  is  all  Episode,  made  up  of  the  extravagant  Behaviour  of 
a  wild  Rake,  the  Blunders  of  a  Drunken  Clown,  and  the  Absurdities  of 
an  ignorant  Constable. 

There  are  a  greater  Diversity  of  Characters,  and  more  Intrigues  in 
the  Fable  of  the  Play,  than  the  Novel  of  Cinthio;  yet  I  think,  where- 
ever  Shakespear  has  invented,  he  is  greatly  below  the  Novelist ;  since 
the  Incidents  he  has  added,  are  neither  necessary  nor  probable.* 1"5 

Pursuing  the  matter  with  striking  energy  and  good  faith  Mrs. 
Lennox  sketches  a  revision  of  the  action  of  Shakespeare’s  play 
as  she  would  have  had  it,120  and  summarizes  her  effort  thus : 

The  Fable  thus  manag’d,  takes  in  as  great  a  Variety  of  Incidents, 
as  with  Propriety  can  be  introduced  in  a  Play,  and  those  Incidents 
naturally  rising  out  of  one  another,  and  all  dependant  on  the  principal 
Subject  of  the  Drama,  forms  that  Unity  of  Action,  which  the  Laws  of 
Criticism  require.127 

Upon  the  same  principle  the  critic  charges  Cymbeline  with 
“Irregularity”  because  it  “is  composed  of  three  or  four  different 
ones  [actions],”128  and  is  displeased  with  The  Comedy  of  Errors 
in  that  “the  Action  which  in  the  last  [Mencechmi]  is  single,  and 
the  most  simple  that  can  possibly  be,  is  by  Shakespear  multiplied 
into  several,  some  of  which  are  far  from  being  either  probable 


1!4Mrs.  Lennox  does  not  mention  Whetstone’s  dramatization  of  tho  story, 
to  which  Theobald  had  already  drawn  attention.  See  above,  p.  159. 

125 Shakespear  Illustrated,  I,  24. 

I,  25-26. 

32'/d.,  I,  27. 

128/d.,  I,  155. 

Wd.,  II,  238. 
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or  necessary.”129  The  likeness  between  the  circumstances  of 
Laertes  and  those  of  Hamlet, — now  particularly  admired  as 
providing  a  contrast  between  the  two  men  in  humanity, — seems 
to  Mrs.  Lennox  deplorable: 

As  Laertes  is  a  subordinate  Character  in  the  Play,  it  seems  to  be 
a  Fault  in  Shakespear  to  shew  him  with  a  Similitude  of  Manners, 
under  the  same  Circumstances,  and  acting  upon  the  same  Principles  as 
Hamlet,  his  Hero.  Laertes  is  brave  and  generous ;  his  Father  is 
murdered  basely  as  he  is  informed ;  Duty  and  Honour  incite  him  to 
revenge  his  Death,  and  he  does  so. 

This  Sameness  of  Character,  and  Parity  of  Circumstances  with  the 
Hero,  lessens  his  Importance,  and  almost  divides  our  Attention  and 
Concern  between  them ;  an  Effect  which  Shakespear  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  produce.130 


Of  the  unity  of  place  Mrs.  Lennox  has  nothing  substantial 
to  say,  but  she  challenges  Shakespeare’s  licences  in  “time.”  The 
Comedy  of  Errors,  to  be  sure,  is  commended  for  conformity  ;131 
but  the  history  plays, — especially  Richard  III, — are  condemned 
for  “absurdity”  in  this  matter: 

There  are  several  of  Shakespears  historical  Plays  which  take  in  a 
greater  Compass  of  Time  than  this  [Richard  III],  but  none  in  which 
the  absurdity  of  crowding  the  Events  of  many  Years  into  a  Repre¬ 
sentation  of  three  Hours,  is  made  so  glaring.135 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  “decorum”  in  dramatic  characterization 
Mrs.  Lennox  is,  in  general,  mechanically  orthodox.  Her  in¬ 
sensitiveness  to  literary  delicacy  appears,  for  example,  when 
Olivia’s  declaration  “by  the  roses  of  the  spring”  is  disposed  of 
thus : 

Then  follows  her  sudden  Passion  for  the  supposed  Youth,  which  is 
as  suddenly  declared,  without  any  of  those  Emotions  that  Bashfulness, 
Delicacy,  and  a  Desire  of  preserving  the  Decorum  her  Sex  and  Birth 
oblige  her  to  observe,  must  raise  in  the  Mind  of  a  Woman  of  Honour.133 


1MId.,  II,  271.  See  also  III,  226. 

13IThe  Unity  of  Time  is  exactly  observed  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors;  the 
Incidents  of  this  Play  take  up  the  Space  of  one  Day.”  Shakespear  Illustrated. 
II,  237-238. 

m Shakespear  Illustrated,  III,  166. 

IMZd.,  I,  246.  For  other  examples  of  alleged  “indecorum”  see  I,  156;  III, 
115,  137,  267. 
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Likewise  Silvia  is  declared  an  “Amazon”  because  of  her 
resolution  in  escaping  from  Milan.134  Surely  this  critic  does 
not  promise  well  as  a  responsive  interpreter  of  Shakespeare’s 
romantic  comedy. 

At  moments,  to  be  sure,  Mrs.  Lennox  revolts  from  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  “decorum,”  and  appeals  to  life  and  common  sense. 
A  departure  of  this  sort  is  seen  in  her  observations  upon 
Othello,135  and  particularly  in  her  able  refutation  of  a  pre¬ 
decessor  with  whom,  at  times,  she  shows  close  critical  affilia¬ 
tions.136  In  the  course  of  some  agreeable  banter  at  the  expense 
of  this  lady,  Professor  Lounsbury  remarks  that,  with  her  rigid 
canons,  she  ought  to  have  lived  in  the  epoch  of  Thomas  Rymer. 
“Had  she  in  addition  become  Mrs.  Rymer,”  he  continues,  “the 
conjunction  of  these  two  stars,  shooting  madly  from  their 
spheres  in  the  Shakespearean  firmament,  would  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  observers  for  all  time.”137  Although  one  would 
be  sorry  to  relinquish  this  jest,  one  wonders  whether,  when  he 
constructed  it,  Professor  Lounsbury  had  forgotten  Mrs.  Len¬ 
nox’s  tart  comment  upon  this  same  Rymer : 

The  Character  of  I  ago,  says  this  Critic  [Rymer],  is  against  common 
Sense  and  Nature.  “Shakespear  would  pass  upon  us  a  close,  dissemb¬ 
ling,  false,  insinuating  Rascal,  instead  of  an  open-hearted,  frank  plain 
dealing  Soldier ;  a  character  constantly  worn  by  them  for  some  Thousands 
of  Years  in  the  World.” 

The  Soldiers  are  indeed  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Rymer  for  this  As¬ 
sertion,  but  though  it  may  in  general  be  true,  yet  surely  it  is  not  absurd 
to  suppose  that  some  few  Individuals  amongst  them  may  be  close  dis¬ 
sembling  Villains.*38 

In  fairness,  however,  one  must  admit  that  such  departures 
are  too  infrequent  to  have  seriously  disturbed  the  matrimonial 
arrangement  fancied  by  Professor  Lounsbury. 

‘34/d,,  Ill,  44. 

‘“See  id.,  I,  125-134. 

133See  below,  pp.  186,  188. 

‘“Lounsbury,  op.  cit.,  p.  292. 

13aShakespear  Illustrated,  I,  129.  Although  this  passage  proves,  I  think, 
the  point  in  hand,  both  justice  and  amusement  prompt  one  to  add  Mrs. 
Lennox’s  next  sentence:  “ lago  was  a  Soldier,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  also  an 
Italian.”  Thus  could  our  critic  escape  from  a  dramatic  conventionality 
only  by  taking  refuge  in  a  social  prejudice!  Further  favorable  comment  up¬ 
on  Othello,  in  defiance  of  Rymer,  may  be  seen  below,  p.  189. 
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About  tragi-comedy  Mrs.  Lennox  has  relatively  little  to  say, 
but  in  discussing  Measure  for  Measure  she  at  least  discloses  her 
orthodox  objection  to  the  joining  of  the  serious  and  the  comic 
within  one  play : 

The  comic  Part  of  Measure  for  Measure  is  all  Episode,  and  has  no 
Dependance  on  the  principal  Subject,  which  even  as  Shakespear  has 
managed  it,  has  none  of  the  Requisites  of  Comedy.133  Great  and 
flagrant  crimes,  such  as  those  of  Angelo,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  are 
properly  the  Subject  of  Tragedy,  the  Design  of  which  is  to  shew  the 
fatal  Consequences  of  those  Crimes,  and  the  Punishment  that  never  fails 
to  attend  them.  The  light  Follies  of  a  Lucio,  may  be  exposed,  ridiculed 
and  corrected  in  Comedy.110 

Another  characteristic  of  this  lady’s  criticism  is  her  insistence 
upon  “poetical  justice.”  Thus  she  deplores  the  fact  that  in 
King  Lear  “one  Fate  overwhelms  alike  the  Innocent  and  the 
Guilty,  and  the  Facts  in  the  History  are  wholly  changed  to 
produce  Events,  neither  probable,  necessary,  nor  just,”141  and 
that  in  Hamlet  “one  Fate  overwhelms  alike  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty.”142  Although  this  general  doctrine  may  still  command 
the  assent  of  some,  no  one,  I  suppose,  will  escape  astonishment 
at  the  following  application  of  it  to  Helena : 

Certainly  he  has  violated  all  the  Rules  of  poetical  Justice  in  con¬ 
ducting,  by  a  Variety  of  Incidents,  the  two  principal  Persons  of  the 
Play  to  Happiness;  when  they  both  (though  with  some  Inequality) 
merited  nothing  but  Punishment.* 1" 

The  reader  may  well  wonder  how  it  has  come  about  that 
Helena, — “Shakespeare’s  loveliest  character,”  to  cite  only  Coler¬ 
idge, — should  merit  “nothing  but  Punishment.”144 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  evidences  of  Mrs.  Lennox’s 
orthodox  adherence  to  the  critical  canons  of  her  time.  From 
what  we  have  so  far  observed,  one  must  infer  that  the  “rules” 


i39The  comma  after  this  word  1  altered  to  a  period,  and  begin  a  new 
sentence. 

140 Shakespear  Illustrated ,  I,  27-28. 

™ld..  Ill,  291. 

*Kld.,  II,  271.  See  also  I,  35,  and  III,  92-93. 

1  i:iId.,  I,  195. 

’“See  below,  note  217. 
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did  not  aid  her  greatly  toward  illuminating  the  plays.  And 
when  we  proceed  to  a  more  general  survey  of  her  results,  we 
find  that  to  the  inhibitions  arising  from  her  critical  system  is 
added  the  further  handicap  of  a  native  insensitiveness  to  human 
feeling  and  literary  beauty,  and  of  a  relentless  craving  for 
realistic  probability  in  all  the  incidents  of  all  types  of  play. 
Her  comprehensive  inaptitude,  indeed,  arises  less  from  her  for¬ 
mulated  canons  than  from  her  imperviousness  to  poetry  and 
passion. 

This  insensitiveness  to  beauty  of  speech  and  of  characteriza¬ 
tion  is,  as  it  happens,  less  noticeable  in  the  treatment  of  the 
history  plays145  than  elsewhere  in  Shakespear  Illustrated.  Al¬ 
though  Mrs.  Lennox  gives  ample  space  to  showing  how  closely 
long  passages  of  these  plays  follow  the  very  words  of  Holin- 
shed,14C  and  although  she  seems,  at  times,  to  challenge  the  gen¬ 
eral  right  of  the  dramatist  to  alter  historical  facts  at  all,147 
in  a  refreshing  number  of  instances  she  responds  sympatheti¬ 
cally  to  Shakespeare’s  creative  departures.  This  response  is 
seen  well  enough  in  the  following  observations  upon  Henry  IV : 

Shakespear  has  copied  Holingshed  very  closely,  as  well  in  the 
Historical  Facts  as  the  Characters  of  his  Persons ;  Piercy’s  and  Glen- 
dower’s  are  indeed  greatly  heightened,  but  both  with  wonderful  Propriety 
and  Beauty.  The  Episodical  Part  of  the  Drama,  which  is  made  up  of 
the  extravagant  Sallies  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  inimitable 
Plumour  of  Falstaff,  is  entirely  of  his  own  Invention.  The  character 
of  Prince  Henry,  tho’  drawn  after  the  Historians,  is  considerably  im¬ 
proved  by  Shakespear ;  and  through  the  Veil  of  his  vices  and  Ir¬ 
regularities,  we  see  a  Dawn  of  Greatness  and  Virtue,  that  promises  the 
future  Splendor  of  his  Life  and  Reign. 

The  Poet  has  indeed  deviated  from  History,  in  making  this  young 
Prince  kill  the  gallant  Piercy  at  the  Battle  of  Shrewsbury.  According 
to  them  it  is  uncertain  by  whom  he  fell ;  however  this  Circumstance  is 
beautifully  imagined  by  Shakespear  in  order  to  exalt  the  character  of 
Prince  Henry,  which  had  before  been  obscured  by  the  Glory  of  that 
Heroe.148 

1K1  take  into  consideration  Mrs.  Lennox’s  treatment  of  the  following  plays 
only:  Richard  11,  Henry  IV,  Henry  V,  Richard  111,  and  Henry  VIII. 

’■’“See,  for  example,  Shakespear  Illustrated,  III,  127-132,  172-225. 

J«See  id..  Ill,  108-109. 

148 Shakespear  Illustrated,  III,  125.  See  also  III,  165  (Richard  III)  and  III, 
177  (Henry  Vlll).  Comparing  Henry’s  St.  Crispin  speech  in  Henry  V  with 
Holinshed’s  version,  Mrs.  Lennox  finds  (III,  134-135)  that  Shakespeare 
has  “improved”  his  source. 
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1  assume  that  this  passage  is  acceptable  criticism  even  in  our 
own  enlightened  day.  In  the  face  of  such  an  utterance  Mrs. 
Lennox’s  mild  and  conventional  strictures  upon  a  few  other 
aspects  of  the  history  plays  may  here  be  passed  over  silently.149 

With  our  critic’s  treatment  of  the  tragedies  one  cannot  deal 
so  favorably.  In  the  pages  above  we  have  already  cited  her  un¬ 
fortunate  allegation  of  a  lack  of  unity  in  the  action  of  Hamlet,150 
and  her  objection  to  the  absence  of  poetical  justice  from  Ham¬ 
let  and  Lear.151  A  particularly  damaging  application  of  a  con¬ 
ventional  rule  may  be  seen  in  the  following  judgment  upon  one 
aspect  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 1 

There  is  not  one  Incident  of  Shakespear’s  Invention  in  his  Play  of 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  except  the  Death  of  Paris  by  Romeo  :  This 
Character  might  have  been  very  well  spared  in  the  Drama ;  his  Ap¬ 
pearance  is  of  little  Use,  and  his  Death  of  still  less,  except  to  divert 
our  Compassion  from  the  two  principal  Persons  in  the  Play,  whose 
Deaths  make  up  the  Catastrophe  of  the  Tragedy.*52 

Few  persons,  I  suppose,  are  likely  to  agree  with  Mrs.  Lennox 
in  thinking  the  role  of  Paris  a  harmful  superfluity;153  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will  deny  the  beauty  of  his  part  in  the 
catastrophe.  The  final  encounter  of  Romeo  and  Paris  is  prized, 
I  assume,  as  an  invaluable  revelation  of  a  hero  raised  to  wise 
and  charitable  desperation, — 

I  beseech  thee,  youth, 

Put  not  another  sin  upon  my  head. 

But  this  valued  disclosure  our  eighteenth  century  critic  would 
sacrifice  to  a  theoretical  unity  of  action, — lest  her  “Compas¬ 
sion”  be  “diverted” ! 


149I  refer  especially  to  the  critic’s  observations  upon  the  following:  King 
Henry’s  indecorous  wooing  of  the  Princess  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  137) ;  the  inap¬ 
propriateness  of  a  gardener’s  uttering  “a  beautiful  System  of  Politics,”  in 
Richard  11  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  115) ;  and  the  violations  of  “time”  (Vol.  Ill,  166- 
169)  and  of  “action”  (Vol.  Ill,  pp.  225-226). 

150See  above,  p.  184. 

“See  above,  p.  186. 

“Shakes pear  Illustrated,  I,  99-100. 

“As  the  source  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  Mrs.  Lennox  brings  forth  (I,  38-88) 
only  Bandello’s  novel.  I  offer  no  conjecture  as  to  how  she  might  have 
altered  her  opinion  had  she  known  Arthur  Brooke’s  poem,  Romeus  and 
Juliet,  and  had  she  observd  in  it  the  role  and  name  of  Paris. 
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But  for  such  judgments  as  this  Mrs.  Lennox  amply  compen¬ 
sates  in  her  favorable  presentation  of  the  central  element  in 
several  of  the  weightiest  plays.  Having  already  observed  her 
defence  of  some  aspects  of  Othello  against  Rymer,154  we  are 
prepared  for  the  following  concerning  the  hero  of  this  play: 

The  Outlines  of  Iago,  Desdeniona,  and  Cassio’s  Characters  are 

taken  from  the  Novel;  but  that  of  Othello  is  entirely  the  Poet’s  own. 

In  Cinthio  we  have  a  Moor,  valiant  indeed,  as  we  are  told,  but 
suspicious,  sullen,  cunning,  obstinate  and  cruel. 

Such  a  Character  married  to  the  fair  Desdemona  must  have  given 
Disgust  on  the  Stage ;  the  Audience  would  have  been  his  Enemies,  and 
Desdemona  herself  would  have  sunk  into  Contempt  for  chusing  him. 

With  what  Judgment  then  has  Shakespear  changed  the  horried 
Moor  of  Cinthio  into  the  amiable  Othello,  and  made  the  same  Actions 
which  we  detest  in  one,  excite  our  Compassion  in  the  other ! 

The  Virtues  of  Shakespear’s  Moor  are  no  less  characteristic  than 
the  Vices  of  Cinthio’s;  they  are  the  wild  Growth  of  an  uncultivated 
Mind,  barbarous  and  rude  as  the  Clime  he  is  born  in ;  thus,  his  Love 
is  almost  Phrensy;  his  Friendship  Simplicity;  his  Justice  cruel;  and 
his  Remorse  Self-Murder.16* 

In  this  summary  of  Shakespeare’s  creative  fashioning  of 
Othello  there  is,  I  assume,  little  or  nothing  to  offend  the  ortho¬ 
dox  of  our  own  day.156  And  I  make  the  same  assumption  in 
regard  to  the  following  comment  upon  Macbeth : 

The  Character  of  Macbeth  is  drawn  after  the  Historians,  yet 
Shakespear  has  softened  a  little  some  of  the  most  rugged  Features ;  he 
shews  him  doubtful  and  irresolute  about  the  Murder  of  the  King, 
spurred  on  by  Ambition  to  commit  it,  but  restrained  by  his  Abhorrence 
of  the  Action,  and  when  by  the  Instigations  of  his  Wife  he  is  prevailed 
upon  to  do  it,  his  Mind  is  afterwards  filled  with  Remorse,  and  all  the 

uneasy  Sensations  that  attend  repentant  Guilt . The  Instigation  used 

by  Lady  Macbeth,  and  the  Fire  of  his  Temper  are  touched  upon  by 
Boetius,  but  improved  by  Shakespear  with  all  the  Force  of  Words  and 
Propriety  of  Character  “7 

The  opinion  that  Macbeth  was  “restrained  by  his  Abhorrence 
of  the  Action”  will  be  applauded  by  those  who  hold  with  Pro- 


1MSee  above,  p.  185. 

155 Shakespear  Illustrated,  1,  133-134. 

“‘The  skeptics  of  our  time  will,  of  course,  demur  to  Mrs.  Lennox’s  view 
of  this  matter.  See  above,  p.  152. 

157 Shakespear  Illustrated,  I,  279. 
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fessor  Bradley, — as  I  do, — that  what  deterred  the  hero  was  not 
fear,  but  horror.138  And  I  venture  to  add  that  the  play  as  a 
whole  is  sufficiently  safe  in  the  hands  of  one  who  feels  it  to 
be  “a  most  beautiful  Piece.”159 

By  way  of  contrast  we  may  do  well  to  cite  an  instance  in 
which  our  critic,  relying  solely  upon  the  results  of  her  genetic 
method,  comes  to  a  conclusion  at  odds  with  modern  orthodoxy, 
but  relatively  congenial  to  many  able  historical  critics.  Of 
Hamlet’s  pretence  of  madness  she  speaks  thus : 

The  Madness  of  Hamlet  seems  to  be  less  essential  to  the  Play  than 
the  History ;  in  the  latter  it  affords  him  the  Means  of  executing  a  Con¬ 
trivance,  which,  absurd  as  it  is,  secures  the  Accomplishment  of  his 
Revenge ;  but  in  the  Play  it  is  of  no  other  Use  than  to  enliven  the 
Dialogue,  unless  its  Usefulness  may  be  deduced  from  its  bringing  on 
such  Accidents  as  it  was  assumed  to  prevent ;  for  Hamlet’s  madness 
alarms  the  King’s  Suspicion,  and  that  produces  the  treacherous  Embassy 
to  England,  which  failing,  the  Contrivance  of  the  poisoned  Rapier 
followed,  and  that  does  the  Business. 

But  since  the  King's  conscious  Guilt  and  Terror  might  reasonably 
have  created  a  Distrust  of  Hamlet,  and  that  Distrust,  and  a  Desire 
of  Security  induced  him  to  seek  his  Death,  what  need  had  Shakespcar 
to  make  his  Heroe’s  Sense  and  Discretion  appear  doubtful,  by  shewing 
him  feigning  a  Madness,  destructive  to  his  Safety,  and  which  he  him¬ 
self  knows  to  be  so,  and  yet  persists  in. 

Shakespear  has  indeed  followed  the  History  in  making  Hamlet  feign 
himself  mad;  but  that  Madness  being  of  no  Consequence  to  the  principal 
Design  of  the  Play,  as  it  is  in  the  History,  or  if  of  Consequence  it 
hurts  the  Reputation  of  his  Hero,  ’tis  certainly  a  Fault ;  for  at  least  he 
only  produces  the  same  Events  by  a  Blunder,  which  might  have 
happened  without  it.100 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  any  of  our  contemporaries  will 
accept  every  implication  of  this  passage;161  but  I  assume  that 
in  judging  the  device  of  madness  to  be  “less  essential  to  the 
Play  than  [to]  the  History”  Mrs.  Lennox  brings  herself  into 
the  company  of  those  skeptics  who  see  in  this  dramatic  ex- 


I38See  A.  C.  Bradley,  Shakespearean  Tragedy  (London,  1911),  pp.  352-359. 
159  Shake  spear  Illustrated,  I,  292. 

1MId.,  II.  272-273. 

101Mrs.  Lennox’s  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  an  Vr-Hamlet  does  not,  I 
take  it,  impair  the  fundamental  suggestiveness  of  her  observation. 
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pedient  a  remnant  of  a  traditional  story  rather  than  an  organic 
part  of  Hamlet’s  character.162 

But  it  is  in  her  treatment  of  the  romantic  comedies  that  Mrs. 
Lennox’s  ineptitude  appears  most  disastrously.  In  the  pages 
above  we  have  observed  her  application  to  these  plays  of  the 
“rules”  of  unity  and  decorum,  and  of  her  general  objection  to 
tragi-comedy  and  to  the  ignoring  of  poetic  justice;163  and 
further  illustrations  of  these  matters  meet  us  at  every  turn.  But 
the  most  damaging  limitation  of  the  critic  is  her  insistence  upon 
realistic  probability  in  the  action.  The  essence  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  comedies,  one  may  assume,  is  to  be  found  not  in  any 
solid  probability  or  reality  in  the  adventures,  but  in  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  personality,  the  charms  of  unreal  pursuits,  and  the 
beauty  of  literary  texture.  To  these  essences  Mrs.  Lennox,  is, 
in  general,  so  blind  that  she  can  cast  over  the  entertaining  way¬ 
wardness  of  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  a  bleakness  such 
as  this : 

The  poor  Princess  being  in  such  a  perplexing  Situation,  confined, 
guarded,  and  not  suffered  to  have  any  Correspondence  with  any  Person, 
but  her  destined  Husband  Tliurio,  and  her  Lover’s  false  Friend  Protheus, 
one  would  imagine  some  great  Degree  of  Invention  must  be  exerted  to 
contrive  a  probable  Stratagem  to  release  her. 

The  Poet  gets  over  this  Difficulty  with  wonderful  Ease  :  Silvia  is 
shewn  talking  from  her  Chamber-window  in  the  Tower  in  broad  Day, 
to  Sir  Eglamour,  her  Confidant,  below,  settling  with  him,  whom  she 
desires  to  accompany  her,  the  Method  of  her  Escape.  .  .  . 

To  make  all  this  probable,  ’tis  necessary  that  the  Spies  and  Guards 
set  over  this  Princess,  must  be  all  blind,  otherwise  she  and  Sir 
Eglamour  must  unavoidably  be  seen  by  them.  Tis  also  necessary 
that  they  should  be  deaf,  or  else  they  could  not  fail  to  hear  the  whole 
Contrivance;  for  her  Chamber,  we  are  informed,  is  in  a  high  Tower,  at 
a  great  Distance  from  the  Ground,  which  made  it  impossible  for  Sir 
Eglamour  and  her  to  settle  their  Schemes  in  Whispers.164 

One  must  admire  the  critic’s  sense  for  efficiency  in  “Spies  and 
Guards,”  and  her  aptitude  in  heights  and  distances ;  but  has  she 


imSee  above,  p.  153. 

163See  above,  pp.  184-186. 
WiShakespear  Illustrated,  III,  31. 
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never  learned  that  guards  are  very  accommodating,  and  have  a 
way  of  being  “blind”  and  “deaf,” — in  romance?165 

Or  consider  the  sort  of  thing  that  interests  Mrs.  Lennox  in 
her  study  of  Twelfth  Night : 

Though  Shakespear  has  copied  the  Novelist16*  in  all  these 
Particulars,  yet  he  differs  from  him  in  others,  which  very  much 
lessens  the  Probability  of  the  Story. 

Sebastian  and  Viola  in  the  Play  are  parted  by  a  Shipwreck,  and 
Viola  is  cast  upon  the  coast  of  Illyria;  but  we  are  not  told  with  what 
Intention  this  Brother  and  Sister  embarked,  or  whither  their  Voyage 
was  bound. 

The  Poet  had  Occasion  for  them  in  Illyria,  and  there  they  are  at 
the  Service  of  the  Audience;  no  Matter  if  introduced  with  Propriety 
or  not ;  we  must  be  contented  to  take  them  as  we  find  them :  Well ; 
Viola,  after  giving  some  Tears  to  the  Memory  of  her  Brother,  whom 
she  fears  is  drowned,  is  desirous  of  being  recommended  as  an  At¬ 
tendant  to  a  Lady  with  whom  the  Sovereign  of  the  Country  is  in  love; 
but  being  told  it  would  be  difficult  to  procure  Admission  to  her,  she 
all  of  a  sudden  takes  up  an  unaccountable  Resolution  to  serve  the  young 
Batchelor-Duke  in  the  Habit  of  a  Man.  .  .  . 

A  very  natural  Scheme  this  for  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  young 
Lady  to  throw  off  all  at  once  the  Modesty  and  Reservedness  of  her 
Sex,  mix  among  Men,  herself  disguised  like  one;  and,  prest  by  no 
Necessity,  influenced  by  no  Passion,  expose  herself  to  all  the  dangerous 
Consequences  of  so  unworthy  and  shameful  a  Situation. 

We  find  this  Incident  managed  with  much  more  Decency  in  the 
Novel.167 


Clearly,  the  critic  who  is  outraged  over  the  fact  that  Viola  is 
in  an  “unworthy  and  shameful  Situation”  is  destined  to  receive 
from  the  comedies  of  Shakespeare  sensational  shocks  rather 
than  insights  into  the  refined  depths  of  personality. 

As  a  final  example  of  misplaced  mechanical  criticism,  I  must 
point  to  what  Mrs.  Lennox  chose  to  expose  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing : 


366Consider  also  her  grave  skepticism  (Vol.  Ill,  45-46)  concerning  the 
spasms  of  virtue  that  instantly  transmute  those  genial,  gentlemanly,  Arcad¬ 
ian  bandits!  Let  this  be  her  judgment  upon  the  whole  charming  piece  (Vol. 
Ill,  p.  44)  :  “This  Play  every  where  abounds  with  the  most  ridiculous  Ab¬ 
surdities  in  the  Plot  and  Conduct  of  the  Incidents,  as  well  as  with  the 
greatest  Improprieties  in  the  Manners  and  Sentiments  of  the  Persons.” 
icoThe  reference  is  to  Bandello. 

167 Shakespear  Illustrated,  I,  243-244. 
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We  are  not  told  that  Margaret  was  so  very  like  her  Lady,  that 
in  the  same  Cloaths  they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  each  other ; 
their  Eyes  are  to  be  deceived  by  her  Dress,  but  how  if  her  Face 
happens,  as  certainly  was  the  Case,  not  to  be  exactly  like  Hero’s,  it 
cannot  be  pretended  that  it  was  so  dark  that  they  could  not  distinguish 
her  Features.  The  same  Degree  of  Light  that  shewed  her  Cloaths  to 
be  Hero’s  would  discover  the  Face  to  be  Margaret’s. 

Let  it  be  granted,  however,  that  their  Sight  was  deceived  (though, 
all  Things  considered,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  how)  yet  as  they 
heard  plainly  all  the  Discourse  that  passed  between  the  counterfeit  Hero 
and  her  Lover,  why  did  not  the  Voice  of  Margaret  discover  the  Cheat? 
Strange  Absurdity !  Let  us  see  how  the  Original  has  provided  against 
all  these  Objections168 

As  a  summary  statement  of  Mrs.  Lennox’s  view  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  manipulation  of  the  sources  of  the  comedies  we  may 
fairly  cite  the  following  from  her  critique  of  Much  Ado : 

Shakespear,  by  changing  the  Persons,  altering  some  of  the  Circum¬ 
stances,  and  inventing  others,  has  made  the  whole  an  improbable  Con¬ 
trivance,  borrowed  just  enough  to  shew  his  Poverty  of  Invention,  and 
added  enough  to  prove  his  want  of  Judgment.1” 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  treating  the  comedies  Mrs.  Lennox 
gave  her  attention  especially  to  just  those  considerations  that 
the  most  significant  critics  have  ignored  as  relatively  trifling. 
Knowing  that  Shakespeare  spent  himself  not  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  plot,  but  in  the  humanity  of  the  persons,  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  readers  have  attended  not  so  much  to  the  actions  of 
these  people,  as  to  their  speech, — “to  the  turn  of  the  line,  which 
lets  you  into  the  secret  of  its  utterer’s  mood  and  temperament, 
not  by  its  commonplace  meaning, but  by  some  subtle  exaltation,  or 
stultification,  or  shyness,  or  delicacy,  or  hesitancy,  or  what  not 
in  the  sound  of  it.”170  To  these  matters  of  speech  and  cadence 
and  thought  and  mood  Mrs.  Lennox  gives  no  sign  of  respond¬ 
ing.  Though  she  can  refer,  in  passing,  to  Shakespeare’s  “vast 
Imagination,”171  she  virtually  never  illustrates  it. 

llxId.,  Ill,  265.  For  other  examples  of  the  mechanical  method  see  I,  157, 
160  (Cymbeline) ;  II,  75-77,  79-80  (W.  T.). 

imJd.,  Ill,  261.  One  may  fairly  enough  record  here  certain  favorable  com¬ 
ments  upon  Measure  for  Measure  in  I,  32,  36. 

J70B.  Shaw,  Dramatic  Opinions  and  Essays  (New  York,  1907),  I,  24. 

l;lSee  Shakespear  Illustrated,  I,  241. 
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From  this  insensitiveness  to  beauty  and  passion  of  utterance 
it  follows  that,  skeptic  though  she  is,  Mrs.  Lennox  never  en¬ 
counters  squarely  the  fundamental  problem  of  the  relation  of 
character  to  action  with  which  some  of  our  contemporary 
critics  are  largely  concerned.  As  we  have  seen,172  the  incon¬ 
gruities  between  plot  and  character  that  impress  our  modern 
skeptic  arise  not  from  mere  indecorum  or  improbability  in 
physical  measurement,  but  from  a  power  of  imaginative  crea¬ 
tion  that  is  thought  to  collide  with  an  alien  scheme  of  action. 
The  unaltered  plot  that  the  dramatist  has  borrowed,  it  is  said, 
cramps  and  belies  the  rich  qualities  of  a  newly  created  and  po¬ 
tent  personality.  Since,  then,  Mrs.  Lennox  is  insensitive  to 
these  rich  qualities,  she  is,  in  general,  unconscious  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  this  sort  of  incongruity. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  to  be  sure,  it  would  appear  that  she 
does  draw  near  to  this  modern  problem.  Thus  in  comparing 
Cymbeline  with  the  related  novel  of  Boccaccio  she  has  this  to 
say : 

Shakespear  makes  the  Lady  in  Question  [Imogen],  not  the  Wife 
of  a  Merchant,  but  the  Heiress  of  a  great  kingdom. 

The  Husband,  who  lays  so  indiscreet  a  Wager,  not  a  simple  Trader 
intoxicated  with  Liquor,  but  a  young,  noble,  though  unfortunate  Hero, 
whom,  for  the  extraordinary  Qualities  of  his  Mind  and  Person,  the 
Princess  had  secretly  married. 

And  the  Scenes,  instead  of  a  Tavern  in  Paris,  the  173  House  of  a 
private  Family  in  the  Court  of  Britain,  and  the  Chamber  of  the 
Princess. 

To  this  injudicious  change  of  the  characters  is  owing  all  the 
Absurdities  of  this  Part  of  Shakespear’ s  Plot;  he  has  given  the 
Manners  of  a  Tradesman’s  Wife,  and  two  Merchants  intoxicated  with 
Liquor,  to  a  great  Princess,  an  English  Hero,  and  a  noble  Roman.174 

Here  the  critic  clearly  finds  an  incongruity  between  the  tra¬ 
ditional  story  and  the  altered  personalities.  But  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  she  sees  the  alteration  not  in  depth  or  quality  or 
personality,  but  in  social  status.  In  her  attention  to  rank,  Mrs. 
Lennox  is,  in  spite  of  her  emancipation  elsewhere,175  merely  a 

^See  above,  p.  152. 

173I  omit  the  word  and  before  this  word. 

17iShakespear  Illustrated,  I,  156. 

U5See  above,  p.  189. 
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disciple  of  Thomas  Rymer.176  How  a  modern  skeptic  views 
the  fundamental  incongruity  in  Cymbeline  is  shown  in  such  a 
passage  as  this  from  Sir  Robert  Bridges : 

I  am  distressed  in  the  Cymbeline  by  the  contact  of  Iachimo  with 
Imogen,  and  its  great  unpleasantness  is  evidently  due  to  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  Shakespeare’s  creation.  He  has  made  a  creature  of  such 
wonderful  delicacy  that  when  she  is  inveigled  into  the  gross  Italian 
story,  the  detail  of  it  appears  unfit  to  be  associated  with  her.177 

Here  the  critic  is  concerned  not  with  Imogen's  position  as  an 
“Heiress”  or  a  “Princess,”  but  with  the  “wonderful  delicacy” 
of  her  new  humanity. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Lennox  comes  nearer  to  the  modern  view  in 
this  observation  upon  Twelfth  Night : 

Catella  acts  the  same  Part  in  the  Novel178  that  Olivia  does  in  the 
Play;  but  Catella  is  a  young  gay  libertine  Girl,  whose  Birth  was  but 
mean,  and  Education  neglected;  it  was  not  therefore  surprizing  that 
she  should  so  easily  fall  in  Love  with  a  Page,  indecently  court  him, 
and  resolve  to  marry  him,  such  an  inconsiderate  Conduct  was  agreeable 
to  her  Character;  but  in  the  noble  and  virtuous  Olivia ,  ’tis  unnatural 
and  absurd.1™ 

If  the  incongruity  is  felt  by  the  critic  as  arising  here  from 
the  deeper  human  qualities  conferred  upon  a  character  by 
Shakespeare,  this  is  an  isolated  example  of  her  insight. 

Contemporary  opinion  of  Mrs.  Lennox’s  book  was  divided. 
By  some  persons  it  appears  to  have  been  received  as  a  valued 
disclosure  of  Shakespeare’s  limitations.  Thus  in  The  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine  an  anonymous  writer, — possibly  through  John¬ 
son’s  influence, — 180after  outlining  Mrs.  Lennox’s  treatment  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  concludes  in  this  manner : 

We  have  selected  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  a  specimen  of  what  has 
been  done  by  this  writer  to  illustrate  Shakespear,  because  it  is  one  of 


116See  above,  p.  153. 

“’Bridges,  op.  cit.,  p.  330. 

1I8As  the  source  of  Twelfth  Night  Mrs.  Lennox  uses  Bandello’s  Novel 
XXXVI. 

lwShakespear  Illustrated,  I,  247.  See  also  III,  261  (Much  Ado). 

180See  Lounsbury,  p.  291.  Concerning  Johnson’s  connection  with  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  see  Courtney,  pp.  5-6,  10-13,  21,  36,  38,  39,  et  passim. 
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his  most  regular  pieces,  and  at  present  more  generally  known  than  any 
other.  But  whoever  would  make  a  just  estimate  of  his  merit  should 
see  the  whole  work,  in  which  his  resources  are  display’d,  his  faults  de¬ 
tected,  and  many  beauties  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  inventor, 
restored  to  those  from  whom  they  were  borrowed.181 

Others  seem  to  have  felt  the  cogency  of  the  book  with  some 
disquietude,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  following  passage  in 
a  letter  written  to  The  Gentleman  s  Magazine  on  May  12,  1754, 
by  “T.  B.,”  from  Cambridge: 

Of  all  the  criticisms  upon  Shakespear,  that  of  a  lady  in  a  late  work, 

intitled,  Shakespear  illustrated . is  the  most  bold  and  comprehensive ; 

she  has  not  only  remarked  inaccurate  expressions,  mixed  metaphors, 
broken  scenes,  or  violated  unities,  but  has  attacked  those  powers  for 
which  his  negligence  has  been  overlooked,  his  invention,  and  his  judg¬ 
ment  ;  she  has  displayed  the  poverty  of  his  invention,  by  shewing  what  he 
has  borrowed,  and  the  weakness  of  his  judgment,  by  distinguishing  the 
defects  and  incongruity  of  what  he  has  added  and  changed. 

It  has  been  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  Shakespear  improved 
every  story  which  he  made  the  foundation  of  a  play,  except  where  he 
was  restrained  by  his  regard  to  historical  truth ;  but  it  will  appear  from 
this  work,  that  he  has  degraded  Italian  novels  by  distorting  natural 
characters,  and  substituting  whimsical  improbabilities,  for  natural  events. 

I  should,  indeed,  greatly  rejoice  to  see  my  favorite  author  defended 
against  this  formidable  ThalestrisM 

That  disquietude  of  this  sort  could  develop  into  downright 
hostility  is  shown  by  the  following  entry  made  by  Boswell 
under  the  year  1780: 

Dr.  Goldsmith,  upon  occasion  of  Mrs.  Lennox’s  bringing  out  a  play, 
said  to  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  club,  that  a  person  had  advised  him  to  go  and 


181 Gentlemen’s  Magazine,  XXIII  (1753),  256.  In  The  Monthly  Review,  or 
Literary  Journal,  IX  (1754),  145,  another  reviewer  speaks  of  Mrs.  Lennox’s 
judiciousness  thus :  “Her  remarks,  which  are  very  judicious,  and  truly 
critical,  are  chiefly  intended  to  prove  that  Shakespear  has  generally  spoiled 
every  story  on  which  the  above  plays  are  founded,  by  torturing  them  into 
low  contrivances,  absurd  intrigue,  and  improbable  incidents.” 

182 Gentleman’s  Magazine,  XXIV  (1754),  233.  For  other  references  to 
Shakespear  Illustrated  in  this  periodical,  of  less  importance,  see  XXIII 
(1753),  250;  XXIV  (1754),  99,  311. 
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hiss  it,  because  she  had  attacked  Shakespeare  in  her  book  called 
Shakespeare  Illustrated.183 

If,  then,  we  are  left  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  standing  of 
Mrs.  Lennox’s  book  among  her  contemporaries,  we  seem  to 
find  in  our  own  day  only  one  opinion.  The  two  writers  who 
have  given  most  attention  to  the  matter  agree  in  disparagement 
of  it,  and  one  hears  no  dissent  from  their  general  opinion.  The 
first  of  these  two  critics,  Gordon  Goodwin,  the  official  biograph¬ 
er  of  Mrs.  Lennox,  is  a  trifle  imprudent  in  characterizing 
Shakespear  Illustrated  as  “somewhat  silly.”184  These  words 
might  have  been  more  appropriately  reserved  for  Rymer  or, 
at  his  worst,  Voltaire.  In  all  her  futility  Mrs.  Lennox  is  not 
“silly.”  She  is  neither  empty  nor  erratic.  She  possessed  a 
body  of  doctrine  acceptable  to  many  of  her  most  instructed 
contemporaries,  and  this  doctrine  she  applied  consistently  to  an 
ample  body  of  documents.  Professor  Lounsbury  more  ably 
pointed  toward  the  truth  when,  after  admitting  that  Shakespear 
Illustrated  furnishes  information  “in  general  sufficiently  satis¬ 
factory  so  far  as  it  went,”  he  finally  declares,  “She  missed  her 
century.”  “Had  she  flourished  in  the  period  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Restoration,”  he  continues,  “she  would  have  found 
herself  in  a  far  more  congenial  atmosphere.  She  would  have 
been  enrolled  as  a  distinguished  figure  in  a  set  which  would 
have  sympathized  with  her  opinions  and  exalted  her  uncommon 
learning  and  critical  acumen.”185 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Mrs.  Lennox  shows  a  strong  affinity 
for  Thomas  Rymer,186  but  the  wonder  is  that  this  affinity  was 
not  palpably  weakened  through  her  association  with  Samuel 
Johnson.  From  his  Rambler  essay  of  1751187  she  ought  to  have 
learned  that)  the  rigid  doctrine  of  the  unities  must  be  relaxed, 
and  that  tragi-comedy  was  on  the  way  to  being  legalized  by 


“’Boswell’s  Life  (ed.  Hill),  IV,  11-12.  The  play  of  Mrs.  Lennox  referred 
to  is  believed  to  have  been  The  Sister,  brought  out  in  1769. 

“4See  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (New  York.  1893),  XXXIII, 
50. 

“’Lounsbury,  p.  292. 

186See  above,  pp.  151-155. 

187 Rambler ,  No.  156,  Sept.  14,  1751.  See  above,  p.  177. 
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common  sense.  In  Johnson’s  conversation,  moreover,  she  must 
have  heard  opinions  capable  of  releasing  her  from  her  bondage 
to  “decorum”  and  realistic  probability.188  Our  only  adequate 
inference  is,  then,  that  Mrs.  Lennox  was  constitutionally  in¬ 
flexible. 

Whatever  the  limitations  or  achievements  of  Mrs.  Lennox  as 
a  judicial  critic,  however,  she  was  a  pioneer  in  collecting  and 
printing  the  sources  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  in  attempting 
a  general  commentary  upon  his  use  of  these  sources.  More  par¬ 
ticularly,  she  supplied  her  patron,  Samuel  Johnson,  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  body  of  material  for  historical  criticism,  and  placed 
him  in  a  fairly  comfortable  position  for  carrying  out  the  study 
of  sources  toward  which  Theobald  had  pointed,  but  toward 
which  Hanmer  and  Warburton  had  cast  only  passing  glances. 
With  Mrs.  Lennox’s  volumes  of  1753  and  1754  before  us  we 
more  readily  understand  the  confident  tone  of  Johnson’s  promise 
of  1756,  quoted  above:  “The  Editor  will  endeavor  to  read  the 
books  which  the  author  read,  to  trace  his  knowledge  to  its 
source,  and  compare  his  copies  with  their  originals T189  By  all 
the  circumstances,  then,  the  new  editor  was  committed  to  a 
considerable  study  of  Shakespeare’s  literary  procedure  in  trans¬ 
forming  the  stories,  or  plays,  of  predecessors  into  plays  dis¬ 
tinctively  his  own.  We  must  now  survey  Johnson’s  fulfillment 
of  his  promise. 


IV. 

Johnson's  first  utterance  concerning  Shakespeare’s  use  of  his 
sources  is  found  in  the  Dedication,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Orrery,  which  he  contributed190  to  Shakespeare  Illustrated. 


18SGoodwjn  (Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  XXXIII, 50),  referring  to 
Mrs.  Lennox’s  observations  as  a  whole,  says,  “Some  of  these  observations 
were  ascribed  by  Malone  to  Johnson.”  In  the  publications  of  Malone  acces¬ 
sible  to  me  I  have  found  no  such  ascription. 

180See  above,  p.  147.  The  Italics  are  mine. 

390Under  the  date  of  1753,  Boswell’s  Life  (ed.  Hill),  I,  296,  contains  this 
statement:  “He  this  year  favoured  Mrs.  Lennox  with  a  Dedication  to  the 
Earl  of  Orrery,  of  her  Shakespeare  Illustrated.”  The  letter  is  worded 
as  if  composed  by  “the  Author  of  the  Female  Quixote”  herself  (“My  Sex, 
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Since  this  letter  is  brief  and  relatively  inacessible,191  I  offer  the 
following  complete  text: 

To  The 
Right  Honorable 
JOHN, 

Earl  of 

ORRERY. 

My  Lord, 

I  have  no  other  Pretence  to  the  Honour  of  a  Patronage,  so  illus¬ 
trious  as  that  of  your  Lordship,  than  the  Merit  of  attempting  what  has 
by  some  unaccountable  Neglect  been  hitherto  omitted,  though  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  perfect  Knowledge  of  the  Abilities  of  Shakespear. 

Among  the  Powers  that  must  conduce  to  constitute  a  Poet,  the  first 
and  most  valuable  is  Invention;  and  of  all  the  Degrees  of  Invention,  the 
highest  seems  to  be  that  which  is  able  to  produce  a  Series  of  Events. 
It  is  easy  when  the  Thread  of  a  Story  is  once  drawn  to  diversify  it  with 
Variety  of  Colours ;  and  when  a  Train  of  Action  is  presented  to  the 
Mind,  a  little  Acquaintance  with  Life  will  supply  Circumstances  and 
Reflexions,  and  a  little  Knowledge  of  Books,  furnish  Parallels  and 
Illustrations.  To  tell  over  again  a  story  that  has  been  told  already, 
and  to  tell  it  better  than  the  first  Author  is  no  rare  Qualification ;  but  to 
strike  out  the  first  Hints  of  a  new  Fable;  hence  to  introduce  a  Set  of 
Characters  so  diversified  in  their  several  Passions  and  Interests,  that 
from  the  clashing  of  this  Variety  may  result  many  necessary  Incidents; 
to  make  these  Incidents  surprising,  and  yet  natural,  so  as  to  delight  the 
Imagination  without  shocking  the  Judgment  of  a  Reader ;  and  finally,  to 
wind  up  the  whole  in  a  pleasing  Catastrophe  produced  by  those  very 
Means  which  seem  most  likely  to  oppose  and  prevent  it,  is  the  utmost 
Effort  of  the  human  Mind. 

To  discover  how  few  of  those  Writers,  who  profess  to  recount 
imaginary  Adventures,  have  been  able  to  produce  any  Thing  by  their 
own  Imagination  would  require  too  much  of  that  Time,  which  your 
Lordship  employs  in  nobler  Studies.  Of  all  the  Novels  and  Romances 
that  Wit  or  Idleness,  Vanity  or  Indigence,  have  pushed  into  the  World, 
there  are  very  few,  of  which  the  End  cannot  be  conjectured  from  the 
Beginning;  or  where  the  Authors  have  done  more,  than  to  transpose 
the  Incidents  of  other  Tales,  or  strip  the  Circumstances  from  one 
Event  for  the  Decoration  of  another. 


my  Age,  have  not  given  me  many  Opportunities  of  mingling  in  the  World,” 
Shakespeare  Illustrated,  I,  viii),  and  it  is  concluded  in  these  words:  “Your 
Lordship’s  most  obliged,  and  most  obedient,  humble  Servant,  The  Author.” 

impart  of  this  dedicatory  letter  is  printed  by  D.  Nichol  Smith,  “Shakes¬ 
peare  Criticism”  World’s  Classics  (Oxford,  1916),  CCXJI,  87-88. 
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In  the  Examination  of  a  Poet’s  Character  it  is  therefore  first  to 
be  enquired  what  Degree  of  Invention  has  been  exerted  by  him.  With 
this  View  I  have  very  diligently  read  the  Works  of  Shakespear,  and  now 
presume  to  lay  the  Result  of  my  Searches  before  your  Lordship,  before 
that  Judge  whom  Pliny  himself  would  have  wished  for  his  Assessor  to 
hear  a  literary  Cause. 

How  much  the  Translation  of  the  following  Novels  will  add  to  the 
Reputation  of  Shakespear,  or  take  away  from  it,  You,  my  Lord,  and 
Men  learned  and  candid  like  You,  if  any  such  can  be  found,  must  now 
determine.  Some  Danger,  as  I  am  informed,  there  is,  lest  his  Ad¬ 
mirers  should  think  him  injured  by  this  Attempt,  and  clamour  as  at  the 
Diminution  of  the  Honour  of  that  Nation,  which  boasts  herself  the 
Parent  of  so  great  a  Poet. 

That  no  such  Enemies  may  arise  against  me  (though  I  am  unwill¬ 
ing  to  believe  it)  I  am  far  from  being  too  confident,  for  who  can  fix 
Bounds  to  Bigotry  and  Folly?  My  Sex,  my  Age,  have  not  given  me 
many  Opportunities  of  mingling  in  the  World ;  there  may  be  in  it 
many  Species  of  Absurdity  which  I  have  never  seen,  and  among  them 
such  Vanity  as  pleases  itself  with  false  Praise  bestowed  on  another, 
and  such  Superstition  as  worships  Idols,  without  supposing  them  to 
be  Gods. 

But  the  Truth  is,  that  a  very  small  Part  of  the  Reputation  of  this 
mighty  Genius  depends  upon  the  naked  Plot,  or  Story  of  his  Plays.  He 
lived  in  an  Age  when  the  Books  of  Chivalry  were  yet  popular,  and 
when  therefore  the  Minds  of  his  Auditors  were  not  accustomed  to 
balance  Probabilities,  or  to  examine  nicely  the  Proportion  between 
Causes  and  Effects.  It  was  sufficient  to  recommend  a  Story,  that  it 
was  far  removed  from  common  Life,  that  its  Changes  were  frequent, 
and  its  Close  pathetic. 

This  Disposition  of  the  Age  concurred  so  happily  with  the  Imagina¬ 
tion  of  Shakespear  that  he  had  no  Desire  to  reform  it,  and  indeed  to 
this  he  was  indebted  for  the  licentious  Variety,  by  which  he  has  made 
his  Plays  more  entertaining  than  those  of  any  other  Author. 

He  had  looked  with  great  Attention  on  the  Scenes  of  Nature ;  but 
his  chief  Skill  was  in  Human  Actions,  Passions,  and  Habits ;  he  was 
therefore  delighted  with  such  Tales  as  afforded  numerous  Incidents,  and 
exhibited  many  Characters,  in  many  Changes  of  Situation.  These 
Characters  are  so  copiously  diversified,  and  some  of  them  so  justly 
pursued,  that  his  Works  may  be  considered  as  a  Map  of  Life,  a  faithful 
Miniature  of  human  Transactions,  and  he  that  has  read  Shakespear  with 
Attention,  will  perhaps  find  little  new  in  the  crouded  World. 

Among  his  other  Excellencies  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  because  it 
has  hitherto  been  unnoticed,  that  his  Heroes  are  Men,  that  the  Love  and 
Hatred,  the  Hopes  and  Fears  of  his  chief  Personages  are  such  as  are 
common  to  other  human  Beings,  and  not  like  those  which  later  Times 
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have  exhibited,  peculiar  to  Phantoms  that  strut  upon  the  Stage. 

It  is  not  perhaps  very  necessary  to  enquire  whether  the  Vehicle  of 
so  much  Delight  and  Instruction  be  a  Story  probable,  or  unlikely,  native, 
or  foreign.  Shakespear’s  Excellence  is  not  the  Fiction  of  a  Tale,  but 
the  Representation  of  Life;  and  his  Reputation  is  therefore  safe,  till 
Human  Nature  shall  be  changed.  Nor  can  he  who  has  so  many  just 
Claims  to  Praise,  suffer  by  losing  that  which  ignorant  Admiration  has 
unreasonably  given  him.  To  calumniate  the  Dead  is  Baseness,  and  to 
flatter  them  is  surely  Folly. 

From  Flattery,  my  Lord,  either  of  the  Dead  or  the  Living,  I  wish 
to  be  clear,  and  have  therefore  solicited  the  Countenance  of  a  Patron, 
whom,  if  I  knew  how  to  praise  him,  I  could  praise  with  Truth,  and  have 
the  World  on  my  Side ;  whose  Candour  and  Humanity  are  universally 
acknowledged,  and  whose  Judgment  perhaps  was  then  first  to  be 
doubted,  when  he  condescended  to  admit  this  Address  from, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s 
most  obliged, 
and  most  obedient, 
humble  Servant, 

The  AUTHOR. 

Of  this  brief  essay  I  venture  to  summarize  the  chief  positions 
thus : 

1.  A  poet’s  highest  and  “most  valuable”  power  is  that  of 
inventing  a  good  story, — one  which  includes  diversified  charac¬ 
ters,  surprising,  yet  probable,  incidents,  and  an  unexpected 
and  pleasing  denouement.  To  fabricate  a  new  story  requires 
“the  utmost  effort  of  the  human  mind.” 

2.  This  “most  valuable”  power  Shakespeare  does  not  show, 
for  he  chose  to  appropriate  the  popular  and  adventurous  stories 
current  in  his  time, — stories  that  are  vivacious,  improbable,  and 
through  their  “licentious  variety,”  uncommonly  “entertaining.” 

3.  Shakespeare’s  own  peculiar  power  is  shown  in  something 
else :  namely,  in  his  portraying  character  so  variously  and  vitally 
that  his  plays  may  be  considered  a  “map  of  life,”  or  “the  re¬ 
presentation  of  life.” 

4.  In  view  of  this  achievement  in  the  way  of  “delight”  and 
“instruction,”  there  is  perhaps  no  need  of  our  inquiring  whether 
Shakespeare’s  plots  are  probable  and  well-contrived ;  but  since 
his  reputation  for  creating  characters  is  safe,  there  can  be  no 
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harm  in  pointing  out  his  deficiencies  in  “the  fiction  of  a  tale.” 

If  I  have  outlined  the  structure  of  Johnson’s  thought  fairly, — 
assuming  it  to  be  his  own, — one  must  admit  its  feebleness,  in 
that  it  rests  upon  the  premise  that  the  “most  valuable”  power 
of  a  poet  is  not  “the  representation  of  life,”  but  “the  fiction  of 
a  tale.”  That  the  critic’s  heart  is  not  behind  this  dictum  appears 
both  from  its  absence  elsewhere  in  his  writings,  and  from 
the  very  eloquence  in  which  he  declares  here  that  Shakespeare’s 
“Heroes  are  Men,”  and  that  “his  Reputation  is  therefore  safe, 
till  Human  Nature  shall  be  changed.”  Through  his  feeling, 
at  least,  Johnson  seems  to  attribute  more  virtue  to  the  so-called 
minor  power  that  Shakespeare  possesses  than  to  the  alleged 
major  power  that  he  lacks.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  then,  that 
the  older  critic  was  engaged  in  an  apology  for  his  protegee. 
The  book  that  was  being  recommended  undertook  primarily  to 
examine  the  improbabilities  and  carelessness  in  Shakespeare’s 
plots ;  hence  in  commending  Mrs.  Lennox’s  volumes  to  a  patron 
Johnson  made  too  much  of  the  power  “to  produce  a  Series  of 
Events,”  or  “to  strike  out  a  new  Fable.”  On  the  other  hand, 
since  in  her  book  Mrs.  Lennox  had  said  next  to  nothing  of 
Shakespeare’s  potent  representations  of  human  nature,  John¬ 
son  may  have  felt  the  need  of  shielding  her  by  supplying  her 
with  an  apologetic  recognition  of  this  power.  Only  thus  can  I 
explain  the  Johnsonian  phenomenon  before  us. 

But  if  Johnson  seems  to  share  Mrs.  Lennox’s  low  opinion 
of  Shakespeare’s  art  on  the  side  of  inventiveness, — as  he  does 
also  her  resenting  the  absence  of  poetic  justice  in  the  plays,192 
— he  has  no  part  in  her  prim  adherence  to  the  conventions  re¬ 
lating  to  decorum,  tragi-comedy,  and  the  unities.  In  at  least 
these  three  matters  he  was  intellectually  at  odds  with  the  book 
that  he  was  sponsoring.  Two  years  before  the  publication  of 
Shakespear  Illustrated,  in  The  Rambler,  No.  156, 193  he  had 
questioned  the  validity  of  the  requirement  of  “time,”  and  had 
defended  tragi-comedy ;  and  even  at  the  time  when  Mrs.  Len¬ 
nox’s  book  appeared  he  may  have  been  meditating  that  witty 
judgment  upon  “decorum”  which  was  sure  to  discompose  her 
when  she  should  read  it  in  the  Preface  of  1765: 


’“See  Edition  (1765),  I,  xix-xx. 
’“September  14,  1751.  See  above,  p.  177. 
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His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  exposed  him  to  the  censure  of 
criticks,  who  form  their  judgments  upon  narrower  principles.  Dennis 
and  Rhymer  think  his  Romans  not  sufficiently  Roman;  and  Voltaire 
censures  his  kings  as  not  completely  royal.  Dennis  is  offended,  that 
Menenius,  a  senator  of  Rome,  should  play  the  buffoon;  and  Voltaire 
perhaps  thinks  decency  violated  when  the  Danish  Usurper  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  drunkard.  But  Shakespeare  always  makes  nature  pre¬ 
dominate  over  accident . He  knew  that  Rome,  like  every  other  city, 

had  men  of  all  dispositions ;  and  wanting  a  buffoon,  he  went  into  the 
senate-house  for  that  which  the  senate-house  would  certainly  have  af¬ 
forded  him.  He  was  inclined  to  shew  an  usurper  and  a  murderer  not 
only  odious  but  despicable,  he  therefore  added  drunkenness  to  his 
other  qualities,  knowing  that  kings  love  wine  like  other  men,  and  that 
wine  exerts  its  natural  power  upon  kings.  These  are  the  petty  cavils 
of  petty  minds.1” 

But  in  our  present  inquiry  we  are  concerned  not  so  much 
with  the  relation  of  Johnson’s  general  critical  principles  to  those 
of  Mrs.  Lennox  as  with  his  possible  use  of  her  reprints  of 
Shakespeare’s  sources  and  of  her  concrete  observations  upon  the 
poet’s  literary  procedure.  The  editor  had  promised  “to  read 
the  books  which  the  author  read,”  and  to  “compare  his  copies 
with  their  originals.”195  His  gentle  friend  had  put  a  generous 
number  of  these  “originals”  into  the  editor’s  hands  in  conven¬ 
ient  form,  along  with  ample  provocative  comment.  To  what 
extent  does  Johnson  redeem  his  comprehensive  promise?  To 
what  extent  does  he  draw  upon  or  combat  the  critical  findings 
of  his  coadjutor? 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  such  questions  we  may  first  con¬ 
sider  Johnson’s  comment  upon  those  few  plays  in  connection 
with  which  he  specifically  mentions  Shakespear  Illustrated. 

In  his  general  observations  upon  Measure  for  Measure 
Johnson  refers  to  Mrs.  Lennox’s  work  as  follows : 

The  novel  of  Cynthio  Giraldi,  from  which  Shakespear  is  supposed 
to  have  borrowed  this  fable,  may  be  read  in  Shakespear  Illustrated, 
elegantly  translated,  with  remarks  which  will  assist  the  enquirer  to 
discover  how  much  absurdity  Shakespear  has  admitted  or  avoided.1” 


mEdition  (1765),  I,  xii-xiii. 

186See  above,  p.  147. 

Edition  (1765),  I,  382.  In  an  appropriate  place  (I,  263)  Johnson  quotes 
the  following  note  from  Pope:  “The  story  is  taken  from  Cinthio’s  Novels, 
Decad.  8.  Novel  5.  Pope.” 
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From  this  passage  one  would  infer  that  Johnson  accepted 
with  approval  both  Mrs.  Lennox’s  translation  of  the  supposed 
source  and  her  observations  upon  the  play, — an  inference  that 
is  strengthened  by  his  using  Mrs.  Lennox’s  characteristic  word, 
“absurdity.”  And  in  a  number  of  matters  Johnson  does  convey 
opinions  similar  to  hers.  Like  her  he  finds  some  difficulty  in 
the  time  relations,197  and  in  the  pardoning  of  Angelo  at  Isa¬ 
bella’s  request.198  Through  quoting,  with  apparent  approval, 
a  note  of  Theobald  commending  Shakespeare’s  elevating  the 
role  of  Isabella  through  the  invention  of  Mariana,  Johnson  takes 
a  position  somewhat  grudgingly  assumed  by  Mrs.  Lennox.199 
Finally  the  two  critics  agree,  in  some  measure,  concerning 
Isabella’s  harshness  of  utterance  to  her  brother.  But  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  two  judgments  upon  this  last  point  is  illuminating. 
Mrs.  Lennox  herself  is  not  lacking  in  harshness  when  she 
writes  this : 

It  is  certain  however,  that  Isabella  is  a  mere  Vixen  in  her  Virtue ; 
how  she  rates  her  wretched  Brother,  who  gently  urges  her  to  save 

him  I200 . Is  this  the  Language  of  a  modest  tender  Maid ;  one 

who  had  devoted  herself  to  a  religious  Life,  and  was  remarkable  for 
an  exalted  Understanding,  and  unaffected  Piety  in  the  earliest  Bloom 
of  Life? . That  Torrent  of  abusive  Language,  those  coarse  and  un¬ 

womanly  Reflexions  on  the  Virtue  of  her  Mother,  her  exulting  Cruelty 
to  the  dying  Youth,  are  the  Manners  of  an  affected  Prude,  outragious 
in  her  seeming  Virtue ;  not  of  a  pious,  innocent  and  tender  Maid.201 

With  superior  brevity  and  tenderness  Johnson  gives  to  Isa¬ 
bella’s  outburst  this  more  illuminating  interpretation: 

In  Isabella’s  declamation  there  is  something  harsh,  and  something 
forced  and  far-fetched.  But  her  indignation  cannot  be  thought  violent 
when  we  consider  her  not  only  as  a  virgin  but  as  a  nun.202 


127See  Edition  (1765),  I,  382;  Shakes  pear  Illustrated,  I,  29-31. 

198See  Edition  (1765),  I,  378;  Shakespear  Illustrated,  I,  36. 

109See  Edition  (1765),  I,  381-382;  Shakespear  Illustrated,  I,  31-32.  In  her 
position  upon  this  point  Mrs.  Lennox  contradicts  certain  of  her  generaliza¬ 
tions  upon  the  play:  “Where-ever  Shakespear  has  invented,  he  is  greatly 
below  the  Novelist”  (I.  24)  ;  “What  he  has  altered  from  Cinthio,  is  altered 
greatly  for  the  worse”  (I,  37). 

200I  omit  Mrs.  Lennox’s  quotation  of  Measure  for  Measure,  III,  i,  134-149. 

201 Shakespear  Illustrated,  I,  32-34. 

202 Edition  (1765),  I,  321. 
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In  certain  other  matters  Johnson  expresses  opinions  or  ad¬ 
duces  bits  of  information  which  more  or  less  directly  contra¬ 
dict  utterances  of  his  friend.  Thus  in  the  face  of  her  charge  of 
disunity  in  the  action203  Johnson  quietly  remarks,  “The  unities 
of  action  and  place  are  sufficiently  preserved  ;”204  and  in  contrast 
to  her  resentment  over  the  presence  of  a  comic  element  in  so 
grave  a  play,205  we  have  Johnson’s  contented  observation  that 
“the  light  or  comick  part  is  very  natural  and  pleasing.”206 

Definite  insight  into  Johnson’s  acute  observation,  but  casual 
scholarship, — and  into  his  independence  of  Mrs.  Lennox, — is 
furnished  by  his  speculations  as  to  the  version  of  the  story  that 
Shakespeare  directly  used.  He  quotes  a  note  of  Theobald  in 
which  the  latter  speaks  as  follows  of  a  version  later  than  Cin- 
thio’s — a  dramatic  version  by  Whetstone : 

This  story  was  attempted  for  the  scene  before  our  authour  was 
fourteen  years  old,  by  one  George  Whetstone,  in  Two  Comical  Dis¬ 
courses,  as  they  are  called,  containing  the  right  excellent  and  famous 
history  of  Promos  and  Cassandra.  Printed  with  the  black  letter  1578. 
The  Authour  going  that  year  with  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  to  Norimbega, 
left  them  with  his  friends  to  publish.  Theobald.2” 

Upon  the  same  page  with  this  passage  from  Theobald  John¬ 
son  offers  the  following  note  of  his  own : 

I  cannot  but  suspect  that  some  other  had  new  modelled  the  novel  of 
Cynthio,  or  written  a  story  which  in  some  particulars  resembled  it, 
and  that  Cinthio  was  not  the  authour  whom  Shakespear  immediately 
followed.  The  Emperour  in  Cinthio  is  named  Maximine,  the  Duke,  in 
Shakespea/s  enumeration  of  the  persons  of  the  drama,  is  called 
Vincentio.  This  appears  a  very  slight  remark;  but  since  the  Duke 
has  no  name  in  the  play,  nor  is  ever  mentioned  but  by  his  title,  why 
should  he  be  called  Vincentio  among  the  Persons,  but  because  the  name 
was  copied  from  the  story,  and  placed  superfluously  at  the  head  of  the 
list  by  the  mere  habit  of  transcription?  It  is  therefore  likely  that 
there  was  then  a  story  of  Vincentio  Duke  of  Vienna,  different  from 
that  of  Maximine  Emperour  of  the  Romans™ 


“’See  Shakespear  Illustrated,  I,  24,  27.  See  above,  p.  183 
“4 Edition  (1765),  I,  382. 

“’See  Shakespear  Illustrated,  I,  24,  27-28. 

Edition  (1765),  1,  382. 

I,  382. 
mld„  I,  382. 
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The  notable  fact  is  not  so  much  that  Johnson  is  alert  in  his 
attention  to  an  editorial  detail  as  that  although  he  suspects  that 
the  tale  of  Cinthio  used  by  Mrs.  Lennox  is  not  Shakespeare’s 
direct  source,  and  although  he  is  familiar  with  Theobald’s  note, 
he  appears  not  to  have  examined  Whetstone’s  play,  and  does 
not  consider  the  possibility,  or  impossibility,  of  a  relation  be¬ 
tween  it  and  his  own  hypothetical  “story  of  Vincentio  Duke  of 
Vienna.”  Thus  even  the  few  facts  in  his  possession  are  left  in 
confusion, — a  confusion  that  we  should  accept  more  contentedly 
had  Johnson  mentioned  the  fact,  if  it  was  a  fact,  that  he  had 
not  seen  Whetstone’s  play. 

That  Johnson  had  Mrs.  Lennox’s  book  at  hand  when  he  com¬ 
mented  upon  The  Winter's  Tale  appears  in  the  following  note: 

The  story  is  taken  from  the  novel  of  Dorastus  and  Faunia,  which 
may  be  read  in  Shakespcar  Illustrated™ 

But  although  the  editor  had  the  source  of  the  play  before 
him,  he  gives  no  indication  of  having  studied  it;  nor,  waiving 
matters  of  text,  do  his  comments  upon  the  play  as  a  whole 
reflect  any  special  application  of  thought.  His  attitude  toward 
the  piece  seems  to  be  fairly  summarized  in  the  following  jaunty 
remark : 

This  play,  as  Dr.  Warburton  justly  observes,  is,  with  all  its  absur¬ 
dities,  very  entertaining.  The  character  of  Autolycus  is  very  naturally- 
conceived,  and  strongly  represented.'10 

Clearly,  then,  Johnson  is  in  no  mood  for  Mrs.  Lennox’s  la¬ 
bored  pages  disclosing  that  Greene’s  novel,  though  an  “old 
paltry  Story,”  is  “much  less  absurd  and  ridiculous”  than  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  play.211  Johnson  had  the  wit  and  delicacy  to  see  that, 
in  general,  this  dramatic  romance  is  about  the  last  place  in  the 
world  for  a  heavy-handed  demonstration  of  improbabilities.  He 
ignores  even  Mrs.  Lennox’s  clear  disclosure  that  Shakespeare 
has  increased  the  suddenness  and  improbability  of  Leontes’ 
jealous  seizure;212  and,  without  reference  to  the  source  or  to 

™Id.,  II,  349. 

-wId.,  II,  349. 

2uSee  Shakespear  Illustrated,  II,  75. 

212See  id.,  II,  75-77. 
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Mrs.  Lennox,  he  is  pleased  to  point  out  the  humanity  of  Leontes’ 
penitence,  as  being  “agreeable  to  our  daily  experience  of  the  vi¬ 
cissitudes  of  violent  tempers.”213 

Of  All ’s  Well  That  Ends  Well  Johnson’s  general  opinion  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

This  play  has  many  delightful  scenes,  though  not  sufficiently 
probable,  and  some  happy  characters,  though  not  new,  nor  produced  by 
any  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  .  .  . 

I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertram;  a  man  noble  without 
generosity,  and  young  without  truth ;  who  marries  Helen  as  a  coward, 
and  leaves  her  as  a  profligate :  when  she  is  dead  by  his  unkindness, 
sneaks  home  to  a  second  marriage,  is  accused  by  a  woman  whom  he 
has  wronged,  defends  himself  by  falsehood,  and  is  dismissed  to 
happiness . 

The  story  is  copied  from  a  novel  of  Boccace,  which  may  be  read  in 
Shakespear  Illustrated,  with  remarks  not  more  favorable  to  Bertram 
than  my  own.211 

From  these  remarks  it  is  clear  that  in  editing  this  play  John¬ 
son  paid  some  attention  to  Mrs.  Lennox’s  work,  and  in  some 
matters  the  two  critics  hold  similar  opinions.  They  agree  upon 
the  presence  of  improbabilities,215  upon  the  character  of  Ber¬ 
tram,216  upon  the  violation  of  poetic  justice,217  and  upon  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  management  of  the  denouement.218  But  as  to  the 
central  element  in  the  play,  the  character  of  Helena,  the  two 
differ.  Although  Johnson  expresses  no  special  admiration  for 
this  character,  he  seems  to  regard  her  favorably,219  whereas  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs.  Lennox  the  heroine  of  Boccaccio  is  degraded 
by  Shakespeare  into  a  person  “cruel,  artful,  and  insolent.”220 
Johnson  clearly  differs  also  in  finding  “many  delightful  scenes” 


213 Edition  (1765),  II,  280. 

314 Edition  (1765),  III,  399. 

2“See  Johnson’s  observations  just  quoted,  and  Shakespear  Illustrated.  I, 
189-192. 

216See  Johnson,  above,  and  Shakespear  Illustrated,  I,  192-194. 

^’See  Johnson  above  and  Shakespear  Illustrated,  I,  195.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  Johnson  takes  no  share  in  Mrs.  Lennox’s  opinion  (see 
above,  p.  186)  that  Helena  merited  punishment. 

2I8See  Edition  (1765),  III,  397;  Shakespear  Illustrated,  I,  190.  The  two 
critics  give  different  reasons  for  their  opinions. 

asSee  Edition  (1765),  III,  389. 

^See  Shakespear  Illustrated,  I,  190-192. 
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in  a  play  in  which  the  other  critic  had  found,  rather,  “excres¬ 
cences  ....  useless  and  disagreeable.”221  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  then,  that  Johnson  is  independent  in  his  judgments;  and 
it  is  likewise  obvious  that  he  himself  made  no  attempt  to  ap¬ 
praise  Mrs.  Lennox’s  study  of  Shakespeare’s  use  of  his  source. 

This  last  statement,  indeed,  summarizes  Johnson’s  treatment 
of  Shakespear  Illustrated  in  connection  with  the  three  plays 
just  reviewed:  he  mentions  Mrs.  Lennox’s  book,  but  makes  no 
substantial  use  of  it.  That  he  should  have  made  little  or  no 
use  of  her  judgments  was  to  be  expected;  but  in  neglecting 
also  her  materials,  he  disappoints  expectations  that  he  himself 
had  raised. 

We  may  now  inquire  concerning  the  editor’s  procedure  with 
a  group  of  plays  to  the  sources  of  which  he  refers  without 
mentioning  the  fact  that  these  sources  are  treated  also  by  Mrs. 
Lennox. 

To  the  source  of  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  Johnson’s 
only  reference  is  found  in  the  following  paragraph: 

In  this  play  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
of  care  and  negligence.  The  versification  is  often  excellent,  the 
allusions  are  learned  and  just:  but  the  authour  conveys  his  heroes  by  sea 
from  one  inland  town  to  another  in  the  same  country ;  he  places  the 
Emperour  at  Milan  and  sends  his  young  men  to  attend  him,  but  never 
mentions  him  more ;  he  makes  Protheus,  after  an  interview  with  Silvia, 
say  he  has  only  seen  her  picture,  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  old  copies,  he 
has  by  mistaking  places,  left  his  scenery  inextricable.  The  reason  of 
all  this  confusion  seems  to  be,  that  he  took  his  story  from  a  novel 
which  he  sometimes  followed,  and  sometimes  forsook,  sometimes 
remembered,  and  sometimes  forgot.222 

In  the  concluding  sentence  of  this  passage  Johnson  seems  to 
have  in  mind  Montemayor’s  story  Felix  and  Felismena,  which 
Mrs.  Lennox  had  reprinted  and  discussed  at  great  length;223 
but  it  is  obvious  that  he  did  not  undertake  to  study  it.  The 
lapses  which  he  observes  in  the  play  are  in  subsidiary  matters, 
and  they  are  not  definitely  shown  to  result  from  Shakespeare’s 
manipulation  of  his  source. 


^See  Shakespear  Illustrated,  I,  190. 

Edition  (1765),  I,  259. 

^See  Shakespear  Illustrated ,  III,  1-53. 
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Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Johnson  makes  any  use  of  Mrs. 
Lennox’s  own  critical  observations.  It  is  true  that  in  charac¬ 
terizing  the  play  as  “a  strange  mixture  of  knowledge  and  ig¬ 
norance,  of  care  and  negligence”  he  may  be  thought  to  reflect 
such  a  paragraph  as  the  following  from  Shakespear  Illustrated : 

The  Story,  indeed,  is  highly  romantic  and  improbable,  and  Shake- 
spear’s  Judgment  in  rejecting  many  of  the  Circumstances  might  be 
praised,  if  those  he  has  invented  were  not  equally  absurd  :  ’tis  generally 
allowed,  that  the  Plot,  Conduct,  Manners,  and  Sentiments  of  this  Play 
are  extreamly  deficient.824 

It  is  true  also  that  the  two  critics  agree  in  their  low  opinion 
of  one  particular  scene  between  Proteus  and  Speed  (I.  i).22B 
But  in  general  Johnson  ignores  Mrs.  Lennox’s  fault-finding  and 
her  array  of  “improbabilities,”  and  he  removes  himself  from  her 
atmosphere  completely  in  the  following  calm  generalization : 

It  is  not  indeed  one  of  his  most  powerful  effusions,  it  has  neither 
many  diversities  of  character,  nor  striking  delineations  of  life,  but  it 
abounds  in  Yv^Ilal  ts'cl  beyond  most  of  his  plays,  and  few  have 
more  lines  or  passages  which,  singly  considered,  are  eminently 
beautiful..226 

That  Johnson  took  at  least  a  certain  kind  of  interest  in  the 
sources  of  King  Lear  appears  in  the  following : 

The  story  of  this  play,  except  the  episode  of  Edmund,  which  is  de¬ 
rived,  I  think,  from  Sidney,  is  taken  originally  from  Geoffry  of 
Monmouth,  whom  Hollingshead  generally  copied ;  but  perhaps  im¬ 
mediately  from  an  old  historical  ballad,  of  which  I  shall  insert  the 
greater  part.  My  reason  for  believing  that  the  play  was  posteriour 
to  the  ballad  rather  than  the  ballad  to  the  play,  is,  that  the  ballad  has 
nothing  of  Shakespeare’s  nocturnal  tempest,  which  is  too  striking  to 
have  been  omitted,  and  that  it  follows  the  chronicle ;  it  has  the 
rudiments  of  the  play,  but  none  of  its  amplifications  :  it  first  hinted 
Lear’s  madness,  but  did  not  array  it  in  circumstances.  The  writer  of 


224id.,  Ill,  24. 

226See  id.,  Ill  46-52;  Edition  (1765),  I,  183. 

220 Edition  (1765),  I,  180. 

mld.,  VI,  160.  Referring  to  Act  IV,  Scene  vi  (Gloucester  at  Dover  Cliff) 
Johnson  has  this  note  (Vol.  VI,  p.  122)  :  “This  scene  and  the  stratagem  by 
which  Glo’ster  is  cured  of  his  desperation,  are  wholly  borrowed  from  Sid¬ 
ney’s  Arcadia.” 
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the  ballad  added  something  to  the  history,  which  is  a  proof  that  he 
would  have  added  more,  if  more  had  occurred  to  his  mind,  and  more  must 
have  occurred  if  he  had  seen  Shakespeare 

We  may  infer  that  in  making  these  observations  Johnson  is 
indebted  to  Mrs.  Lennox  for  providing  the  texts  of  the 
sources  ;228  but  a  comparison  of  the  two  critics  shows  that  John¬ 
son  is  not  completely  dependent  upon  Mrs.  Lennox  for  his  notes 
upon  details.  Although  in  referring  to  Holinshed  and  Sidney 
he  is  giving  information  found  in  Shakespear  Illustrated,  he  is 
independent  in  mentioning  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  source  of  Holinshed.  Similarly  although  Johnson  seems 
to  follow  Mrs.  Lennox  in  citing  the  ballad  as  a  possible  im¬ 
mediate  source  of  the  play,  he  adduces  reasons  of  his  own  for 
thinking  the  ballad  older  than  the  play,  and  he  does  not  men¬ 
tion  one  or  two  elements  in  the  play  that  Mrs.  Lennox  would 
derive  directly  from  the  ballad.229  He  also  ignores  her  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Shakespeare  may  have  taken  from  Spenser  a  hint  as 
to  the  manner  of  Cordelia’s  death.230  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  appropriately  noted  that  neither  critic  so  much  as  men¬ 
tions  the  old  play  King  Leir  and  His  Three  Daughters,  to 
which  Theobald  had  referred  as  of  some  importance.231 

Over  Mrs.  Lennox’s  detailed  charges  that  Shakespeare  al¬ 
tered  his  sources  into  something  “extravagant  and  absurd”232 
Johnson  passes,  in  general,  silently.  The  allegation  of  improb¬ 
ability  in  Lear’s  conduct  at  the  opening  of  the  play  he  specifi¬ 
cally  rejects.233  To  such  charges  as  a  whole  he  opposes  this 
enthusiastic  passage : 


“Mrs.  Lennox  prints  the  appropriate  passage  from  Holinshed  ( Shakes¬ 
pear  Illustrated,  III,  273-*,../,  the  — istory  of  the  oiu  Prince  of  .  aphla- 
gonia”  from  Sidney’s  Arcadia  (III,  291-301),  and  the  old  ballad  A  Lamentable 
Song  of  the  Death  of  King  Lear  and  his  three  Daughters  (III,  303-308). 
Johnson  reprints  the  greater  part  of  the  ballad  (VI,  160-163).  In  an  ap¬ 
pendix  (Vol.  VIII,  Sig.  I  i  2  recto)  Johnson  writes  as  follows:  “I  doubt  not 
but  he  received  the  hint  of  writing  on  King  Lear  from  a  Ballad  cf  that 
subject.” 

“See  Shakespear  Illustrated,  III,  301-302. 

“See  id.,  Ill,  302. 

201See  above,  p.  160. 

“See  Shakespear  Illustrated,  III,  286-300. 

“See  id..  Ill,  287;  Edition  (1765),  VI,  158. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  play  which  keeps  the  attention  so  strongly 
fixed;  which  so  much  agitates  our  passions  and  interests  our  curiosity. 
The  artful  involutions  of  distinct  interests,  the  striking  opposition  of 
contrary  characters,  the  sudden  changes  of  fortune,  and  the  quick  suc¬ 
cession  of  events,  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  tumult  of  indignation, 
pity,  and  hope.  There  is  no  scene  which  does  not  contribute  to  the 
aggravation  of  the  distress  or  conduct  of  the  action,  and  scarce  a  line 
which  does  not  conduce  to  the  progress  of  the  scene.  So  powerful 
is  the  current  of  the  poet’s  imagination,  that  the  mind,  which  once 
ventures  within  it,  is  hurried  irresistibly  along.234 

In  one  fundamental  matter,  however,  the  two  critics  are  at 
one:235  both  deplore  the  violation  of  poetic  justice  in  the  catas¬ 
trophe.  Yet  even  here  it  is  instructive  to  observe  Johnson’s 
superior  judiciousness  and  amplitude.  The  uncompromising 
and  metallic  quality  of  Mrs.  Lennox  appears  in  the  following: 

In  Shakespear  the  Forces  of  the  two  wicked  Sisters  are  victorious, 
Lear  and  the  pious  Cordelia  are  taken  Prisoners,  she  is  hanged  in 
Prison,  and  the  old  King  dies  with  Grief.  Had  Shakespear  followed 
the  Historian,  he  would  not  have  violated  the  Rules  of  poetical 
Justice;  he  represents  Vice  punished,  and  Virtue  rewarded;  in  the 
Play  one  Fate  overwhelms  alike  the  Innocent  and  the  Guilty,  and  the 
Facts  in  the  History  are  wholly  changed  to  produce  Events,  neither 
probable,  necessary,  nor  just.236 

Johnson’s  observations  take  this  form : 

Shakespeare  has  suffered  the  virtue  of  Cordelia  to  perish  in  a 
just  cause,  contrary  to  the  natural  ideas  of  justice,  to  the  hope  of 
the  reader,  and,  what  is  yet  more  strange,  to  the  faith  of  chronicles. 
Yet  this  conduct  is  justified  by  the  Spectator,  who  blames  Tate  for 
giving  Cordelia  success  and  happiness  in  his  alteration,  and  declares, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  tragedy  has  lost  half  its  beauty.  ...  A  play  in 
which  the  wicked  prosper,  and  the  virtuous  miscarry,  may  doubtless  be 
good,  because  it  is  a  just  representation  of  the  common  events  of  human 
life :  but  since  all  reasonable  beings  naturally  love  justice,  I  cannot 
easily  be  persuaded,  that  the  observation  of  justice  makes  a  play 


234 Edition  (176dj,  VI,  158. 

235It  may  be  observed  that  in  his  adverse  criticism  of  the  play  Johnson 
touches,  in  general,  only  upon  minor  matters,  and  matters  not  dealt  with 
by  Mrs.  Lennox:  anachronisms  (VI,  158),  Lear’s  being  “too  much  a  my- 
thologist”  (VI,  12),  the  intolerable  barbarity  of  “the  extrusion  of  Gloucester’s 
eyes”  (VI,  159). 

™Shahespear  Illustrated,  II,  290-291. 
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worse ;  or,  that  if  other  excellencies  are  equal,  the  audience  will  not 
always  rise  better  pleased  from  the  final  triumph  of  persecuted  virtue. 

In  the  present  case  the  publick  has  decided.  Cordelia,  from  the  time 
of  Tate,  has  always  retired  with  victory  and  felicity.  And,  if  my 
sensations  could  add  anything  to  the  general  suffrage,  I  might  relate, 
that  I  was  many  years  ago  so  shocked  by  Cordelia’s  death,  that  I  know 
not  whether  I  ever  endured  to  read  again  the  last  scenes  of  the  play 
till  I  undertook  to  revise  them  as  an  editor.237 

Although  few  may  now  share  Johnson’s  desire  for  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  the  heroine  “with  victory  and  felicity,”  the  hu¬ 
manity  and  moderation  of  this  passage  are  impressive.  It  will 
be  observed  that  this  critic  appeals  not  to  “the  Rules  of  poetical 
Justice,”  but  to  human  experience;  and  that  he  gives  his  at¬ 
tention  with  precision  to  the  emotions  that  center  in  Cordelia 
alone. 

In  his  treatment  of  Richard  II  one  infers  that  Johnson  was 
making  direct  use  of  Shakespear  Illustrated,  though  he  does 
not  mention  it.  To  the  source  of  this  play  he  refers  as  follows: 

This  play  is  extracted  from  the  Chronicle  of  Hollingshead,  in  which 
many  passages  may  be  found  which  Shakespeare  has,  with  very  little 
alteration,  transplanted  into  his  scenes ;  particularly  a  speech  of  the 
bishop  of  Carlisle  in  defence  of  King  Richard’s  unalienable  right,  and 
immunity  from  human  jurisdiction.238 


To  the  same  effect  Mrs.  Lennox  has  previously  written  thus: 

Shakespear  seems  to  have  consulted  Holingshed  chiefly  for  the 
Facts  on  which  it  is  built,  and  has  followed  him  pretty  closely.  The 
Speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  the  fourth  Act,  is  apparently 
copied  from  Holingshed.230 

Since  Mrs.  Lennox  supports  this  observation  by  quoting  the 
speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlyle  (IV.  i.  114-149)  to  which  both 
she  and  Johnson  refer,  along  with  the  passage  of  Holinshed 
upon  which  it  is  based,  one  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
Shakespear  Illustrated  is  the  source  of  Johnson’s  knowledge 
here,  and  one  is  surprised  at  the  absence  of  a  reference  to  his 


237 Edition  (1765),  VI,  159. 
aHd.,  IV,  105. 

230 Shakespear  Illustrated,  III,  103. 
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predecessor.  It  may  be  that  he  was  alienated  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  by  the  violence  of  her  depreciation  of  the  play.  John¬ 
son,  to  be  sure,  found  defects  in  the  play  on  his  own  account, 
and  pointed  them  out  in  language  sufficiently  direct.  An  ex¬ 
ample  is  his  comment  upon  the  queen’s  curse  laid  upon  the  gar¬ 
dener  (III. iv.  100-107)  : 

This  execration  of  the  queen  is  somewhat  ludicrous,  and  unsuitable 
to  her  condition ;  the  gardiner’s  reflexion  is  better  adapted  to  the  state 
both  of  his  mind  and  his  fortune.  Mr.  Pope,  who  has  been  throughout 
this  play  very  diligent  to  reject  what  he  did  not  like,  has  yet,  I  know 
not  why,  spared  the  last  lines  of  this  act.240 

But  in  general  Johnson  confines  his  disapproval  to  minor 
matters,— anachronisms,  obscurity,  ineptitude  of  figure,  and  the 
like,241 — and  shows  no  such  ample  fault-finding  as  the  following 
from  Mrs.  Lennox : 

The  Duke  of  York’s  Conduct,  throughout  the  Play,  is  the  same  as 
the  History  represents  it ;  only  Shakespear  has  aggravated  his  Zeal 
to  the  new-made  King,  by  introducing  him  eager  and  solicitous  to 
procure  the  Death  of  his  Son  Aumarle,  for  having  engaged  in  a  Con¬ 
spiracy  against  him. 

The  Impropriety  of  making  a  Father  press  so  ardently  the  Execu¬ 
tion  of  a  beloved  Son,  because  that  Son  had  joined  with  a  Party  that 
had  resolved  to  dethrone  an  Usurper,  and  restore  the  lawful  King,  is 
too  glaring  to  need  any  Animadversion :  But,  because  there  is  some¬ 
thing  truly  ludicrous  in  this  very  tragical  Passage,  I  shall  transcribe  it.242 

The  violence  found  in  such  a  passage  might  account  for  John¬ 
son’s  alienation  from  Mrs.  Lennox’s  opinions;  but  it  does  not 
explain  his  failure  to  acknowledge  her  service  in  bringing  for¬ 
ward  a  certain  body  of  indisputable  fact,  and  to  correct  such  of 
her  opinions  as  he  may  have  considered  erroneous. 

In  his  closing  observations  upon  Henry  VIII  Johnson  speaks 
thus  concerning  Shakespeare’s  use  of  his  sources  in  the  history 
plays  in  general : 

240 Edition  (1765),  IV,  72 

241See  id.,  IV,  22,  27,  30,  74,  79.  In  fairness  it  should  be  observed  that 
Johnson  did  not  rate  this  play  among  Shakespeare’s  best,  and  thought 
it  could  not  be  said  “much  to  affect  the  passions,  or  enlarge  the  under¬ 
standing.”  (Vol.  IV,  p.  105). 

2aShakespear  Illustrated,  III,  109.  The  passage  that  Mrs.  Lennox  trans- 
scribed  is  Richard  II,  V,  iii,  43-119.  For  another  adverse  judgment  upon 
Shakespeare’s  alteration  of  history  see  Shakespear  Illustrated,  III,  106. 
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Those  whose  curiosity  would  refer  the  historical  scenes  to  their 
original,  may  consult  Hollingshead,  and  sometimes  Hall:  From  Hollins- 
head,  Shakespeare  has  often  inserted  whole  speeches  with  no  more  alter¬ 
ation  than  was  necessary  to  the  numbers  of  his  verse.  To  transcribe 
them  into  the  margin  was  unnecessary,  because  the  original  is  easily 
examined,  and  they  are  seldom  less  perspicuous  in  the  poet  than  in  the 
historian.243 

Surely  this  would  have  been  an  appropriate  point  at  which 
to  insert  a  reference  to  Mrs.  Lennox’s  book,  especially  since 
we  have  good  reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  largely  her  la¬ 
bors  that  guided  Johnson  to  this  generalization.  But  he  ig¬ 
nores  both  her  service  in  bringing  forward  historical  sources, 
and,  as  usual,  her  critical  comment  upon  the  particular  play  be¬ 
fore  him.  Whereas  Mrs.  Lennox  is  particularly  restrained  in 
her  strictures  upon  Henry  VIII ,244  Johnson  finds  several  defects 
for  himself.245  She  centers  her  praise,  moreover,  in  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  Buckingham,  where  she  finds  “pathetic  eloquence”  and 
“inexpressible  Grace  and  Beauty,”246  but  Johnson  confines  his 
applause  to  the  part  of  Catherine.  “The  genius  of  Shakespeare,” 
he  remarks,  “comes  in  and  goes  out  with  Catherine.  Every  other 
part  may  be  easily  conceived,  and  easily  written.”247 

Had  Johnson  wished  to  investigate  the  sources  of  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  he  could  have  found  in  Mrs.  Lennox’s  book  un¬ 
commonly  substantial  aid.  After  paraphrasing  Chaucer’s  poem 
at  length  in  prose,248  Mrs.  Lennox  makes  the  following  sum¬ 
mary  statements  concerning  the  sources  of  the  play: 

The  Story  of  this  Play  is  partly  taken  from  Chaucer’s  Poem  of 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  partly  from  an  old  Story  Book,  called  The 
three  Destructions  of  Troy.  The  first  furnished  Shakcspear  with  the 
Love  Plot,  and  the  second  with  all  the  Incidents  that  relate  to  the  War. 


243 Edition  (1765),  V,  493. 

:HShe  discovers,  of  course,  an  “improbability”  (See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  213),  and 
concerning  “action”  she  has  this  sufficiently  just  observation  (Vol.  Ill,  p. 
226):  “The  Fate  of  this  Queen,  or  that  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  each  singly 
afforded  a  Subject  for  Tragedy.  Shakespear,  by  blending  them  in  the  same 
Piece,  has  destroyed  the  Unity  of  his  Fable.”  This  is  virtually  the  extent 
of  her  fault-finding. 

245See  Edition  (1765),  V,  435,  454,  490. 

24l,See  Shakespear  Illustrated,  III,  177. 

247 Edition  (1765),  V,  491. 

248See  Shakespear  Illustrated ,  III,  55-87. 
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.  .  .  .  The  Loves  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  are,  in  all  the  circumstances, 
exactly  copied  from  Chaucer;  but  these  Circumstances  are  intirely 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  Play,  and  produce  no  Event  worthy  our 
Attention . The  Speech  of  Calckas  to  the  Grecian  Princes,  de¬ 

manding  their  Trojan  prisoner  Antenor  to  be  exchanged  for  his  Daugh¬ 
ter,  Cressida,  is  almost  literally  taken  from  Chaucer.  The  Character 
of  Pandarus,  also,  is  borrowed  from  him,  but  much  heightened  by 
Sheakespear:  Part  of  the  Conversation  between  Pandarus  and  his 

Niece  is  copied  exactly  from  Chaucer.™ 

Johnson’s  only  notes  upon  the  sources  are  these  three,  the 
first  two  copied  from  Pope  and  Theobald  respectively : 

The  story  was  originally  written  by  Lollhis,  an  old  Lombard 
author,  and  since  by  Chaucer. 

Pope.250 

It  is  also  found  in  an  old  story-book  of  the  three  destructions  of 
Troy,  from  which  many  of  the  circumstances  of  this  play  are  borrowed, 
they  being  to  be  found  no  where  else. 

Theobald.251 

Shakespeare  has  in  his  story  followed  for  the  greater  part  the  old 
book  of  Caxton,  which  was  then  very  popular ;  but  the  character  of 
Thersites,  of  which  it  makes  no  mention,  is  a  proof  that  this  play  was 
written  after  Chapman  had  published  his  version  of  HomerP 2 

From  these  passages  it  appears  that  Johnson’s  only  original 
contribution  is  his  implication  that  Shakespeare  used  Chap¬ 
man’s  translation  of  the  Iliad.253  If  Johnson  believed  that  this 
play  “is  more  correctly  written  than  most  of  Shakespeare's 
compositions,”  and  that  “he  [Shakespeare]  has  diversified  his 
characters  with  great  variety,  and  preserved  them  with  great 
exactness,”254  common  virtue  prompted  him  to  say  so,  in  the 
face  of  Mrs.  Lennox’s  violent  opinion  to  the  contrary  ;255  but  it 


2®/d.,  Ill,  91-92,  100. 

2>0Edition  (1765),  VII,  409. 

2aIbid. 

262 Edition  (1765),  VII,  547. 

^As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs.  Lennox  had  already  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
(Vol.  Ill,  p.  98),  “I  cannot  help  thinking  he  had  Homer  in  his  Eye;  and 
probably  saw  some  old  Translation  of  that  Poet,  for  there  was  one  in  his 
Time.” 

2MEdition  (1765),  VII,  547. 

266See  Shakespear  Illustrated,  III,  92,  94-97. 
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is  hard  to  forgive  him  for  ignoring  the  fact  that  she  had  laid 
at  his  door  very  considerable  amounts  of  fact, — however 
wrongly  applied, — concerning  Shakespeare’s  appropriations  and 
divergences  from  Chaucer  and  from  “The  three  Destructions 
of  Troy.”  Even  though  Johnson  chose  not  to  compare  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  Chaucer,  for  example,  for  himself,256  he  might  well 
have  pointed  to  the  existence  of  such  a  comparison,  however 
defective,  in  the  book  of  another. 

In  considering  the  relations  of  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Lennox 
with  respect  to  their  treatments  of  Macbeth,  one  must  recall 
that  Johnson’s  first  dealing  with  this  play  was  not  in  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  1765,  but,  twenty  years  earlier,  in  Miscellaneous  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  of  1745.237  In  this  earlier 
work,  however,  although  he  dealt  very  fully  with  the  possible 
sources  of  Shakespeare’s  knowledge  of  witchcraft,258  Johnson 
did  not  study,  or  even  cite,  the  sources  of  the  plot  of  the  play.259 
This  latter  task  Mrs.  Lennox  performs  in  a  very  substantial 
manner  in  the  first  of  her  volumes  of  17  5  3. 260  She  quotes 
Holinshed  at  length,261  and  labors  to  expound  Shakespeare’s 
manipulation  of  historical  tradition  in  several  important  parti¬ 
culars.  She  bids  her  readers  “see  with  what  Judgment  that  great 
Poet  has  deviated  from  History  in  giving  Loyalty  and  Virtue 
to  the  Character  of  this  Father  [Banquo]  of  many  Kings;”262 
she  finds  that  the  “Instigation  used  by  Lady  Macbeth”  was  “im¬ 
proved  by  Shakespeare  with  all  the  Force  of  Words  and  Pro¬ 
priety  of  Character;”263  and  although  she  alleges  a  trifling  in¬ 
consistency  or  two  in  the  play,264  she  concludes  by  declaring  that 


-5SIn  his  Preface,  I,  XL,  Johnson  speaks  of  Chaucer  as  a  writer  to  whom 
Shakespeare  “is  not  much  indebted.” 

257See  above,  pp.  171,  172. 

258See  Miscellaneous  Observations,  pp.  1-6,  10-11,  44-19. 

23ilBy  a  confusing  continuation  of  quotation  marks  ( Shakespear  Illustrated, 
I,  275-278)  Mrs.  Lennox  makes  it  appear  that  in  Miscellaneous  Observations 
Johnson  qnotes  a  historical  passage  concerning  Banquo’s  role  from  Boetius. 
This  passage  is  not  found  in  Johnson. 

2G0See  Shakespear  Illustrated,  I,  251-292. 

MlSee  id.,  I,  251-268. 

2G=/d.,  I,  279. 

*xid.,  I,  279. 

2G1/d.,  I,  290-292. 
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Macbeth  “is  deservedly  allowed  to  be  a  most  beautiful  Piece.”265 
In  the  course  of  her  commentary,  furthermore,  she  quotes  sub¬ 
stantial  passages  from  Miscellaneous  Observations  of  1745, 260 
referring  to  Johnson  as  the  “celebrated  author  of  the  Rambler,” 
and  as  “the  ingenious  Mr.  Johnson.” 

Surely,  then,  in  his  comments  upon  Macbeth  in  1765  Johnson 
might  be  expected  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  sources  of  the 
plot,  or  at  least  to  make  a  gesture  toward  Mrs.  Lennox’s  book 
as  being  a  repository  of  certain  interesting  information.  But 
he  does  not  lift  a  hand,  except  to  quote  the  following  note  from 
Pope: 

This  conference  of  Malcolm  with  Macduff  [IV.  iii. 1-137]  is  taken 
out  of  the  chronicles  of  Scotland. 

Pope.267 

The  last  play  to  be  considered  in  the  present  group205  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  one  in  connection  with  which  Johnson’s  dependence 
upon  Mrs.  Lennox  seems  distinctly  probable.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  text  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  the  editor  prints  this  note : 

Plot  from  a  Novel  of  Bandello.  Pope. 

This  novel  is  translated  in  Painter’s  Palace  of  Pleasure.209 

If  this  bit  of  information  seems  commonplace,  the  same  can¬ 
not  be  said  of  the  following  passage  from  the  Preface : 

In  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  he  is  observed  to  have  followed 
the  English  translation,  where  it  deviates  from  the  Italian;  but  this  on 
the  other  part  proves  nothing  against  his  knowledge  of  the  original.  He 


2e5/d.,  I,  292. 

2aoSee  id.,  I,  273-275,  280-289. 

261 Edition  (1765),  VI,  459. 

2™The  Comedy  of  Errors  may  be  passed  over.  Mrs.  Lennox  prints  a 
translation  of  the  Menaechmi,  and  at  some  length  considers  Shakespeare’s  use 
of  it;  but  Johnson  has  only  this  mention  of  the  source  (Preface,  I,  xxxvii)  : 
“The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  confessedly  taken  from  the  Menaechmi  of  Plautus; 
from  the  only  play  of  Plautus  which  was  then  in  English .”  Concerning  the 
source  of  Hamlet  Johnson  says  merely  this  (Preface,  I,  xxxiv)  :  “Old  Mr. 
Cibber  remembered  the  tale  of  Hamlet  in  plain  English  prose,  which  the 
criticks  have  now  to  seek  in  Saxo  Grammaticus.’’ 

Edition  (1765),  VIII,  4. 
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was  to  copy,  not  what  he  knew  himself,  but  what  was  known  to  his 
audience.270 

Our  present  interest  in  this  passage  arises  not  from  Johnson’s 
inference  as  to  Shakespeare’s  knowledge  of  Italian,  but  from  the 
editor’s  exactitude  concerning  the  version  of  the  story  followed 
by  the  play.  Since  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  arrived  at  this 
exactitude  through  his  own  labors  with  the  originals,  for  the 
source  of  his  information  we  naturally  turn  to  Shakespear  Il¬ 
lustrated.  Here  we  find  a  translation  of  Bandello’s  novel,271 
“literal  from  the  Original  Italian,”  followed  by  ten  pages272  of 
comparison  and  commentary  designed  “to  prove,  or  at  least  to 
make  it  appear  highly  probable,  that  he  [Shakespeare]  never 
saw,  and  did  not  understand  the  Original,  but  copied  from  a 
French  Translation  extant  in  his  Time;  or,  what  is  equally 
probable,  from  an  English  Translation  of  that  French  one,  both 
very  bad.”273  Mrs.  Lennox  makes  clear  that  the  “French 
Translation”  is  that  “in  a  Book,  entitled,  Histoires  Tragiques 
extraictes  des  Oeuvres  de  Bandel,  printed  in  Paris,  in  the  year 
1571,”  and  that  “a  literal  Translation”  of  this  French  version 
into  English  is  found  in  the  Palace  of  Pleasure.2™  In  view  of 
these  facts  one  can  scarcely  doubt  that  when  Johnson  reports 
that  Shakespeare  “is  observed  to  have  followed  the  English 
Translation,  where  it  deviates  from  the  Italian,”  he  has  in  mind 
the  industrious  researches  of  Mrs.  Lennox,  which  she  introduces 
by  saying,  “That  Shakespear  consulted  the  Translator,  appears 
from  his  having  followed  him  in  all  the  Alterations  he  has 


270 Id .,  I,  xxxvii-xxxviii.  In  an  appendix  (VIII,  Sig.  I  i  verso)  Johnson  adds 
the  following:  “A  ballad  is  still  remaining  on  the  subject  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  which,  by  the  date  appears  to  be  much  older  than  Shakespeare’s 
time.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  particulars  in  which  that  play  differs 
from  the  story  in  Bandello,  are  found  in  this  ballad.  But  it  may  be  said, 
that  he  copied  this  story  as  it  stands  in  Paynter’s  Pallace  of  Pleasure,  1567, 
where  there  is  the  same  variation  of  circumstances.  This,  however,  shews 
us  that  Shakespeare  did  not  first  alter  the  original  story  for  the  worse,  and 
is  at  least  a  presumptive  proof  that  he  never  saw  the  Italian.”  Johnson’s 
“ballad”  he  does  not  exactly  identify.  This  note  as  a  whole  supports  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text  above. 

271See  Shakespear  Illustrated,  I,  38-88. 
mId.,  I,  89-99. 
mld.,  I,  89. 

274See  Id.,  I,  89-90. 
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made  in  the  Original;  some  few  of  which  I  shall  take  notice 
of,  and  shew  that  in  some  Places  he  has  not  only  taken  Cir¬ 
cumstances  from  the  Translator,  but  also  made  Use  of  his 
Thoughts  and  Expressions.”278 

Once  more,  then,  Johnson  ignores  an  opportunity  not  only 
for  drawing  attention  to  the  industry  of  Mrs.  Lennox,  but  also, 
it  would  appear,  for  expressing  a  definite  obligation  to  her. 
Furthermore  it  is  noteworthy  that  having  chosen  to  use  a  part 
of  Mrs.  Lennox’s  findings,  he  selected  for  consideration  that 
part  which  has  least  to  do  with  the  essential  interpretation  of 
the  play. 

We  arrive  finally  at  those  plays  which  Mrs.  Lennox  did  not 
consider,  but  to  the  sources  of  which  Johnson  makes  some  ref¬ 
erence.  Of  these  plays  he  gives  the  most  extensive  attention  to 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  of  the  editors  he  appears  to  be 
the  first  to  bring  forward  proposals  as  to  the  sources.  He  in¬ 
troduces  the  matter  as  follows : 

It  has  been  lately  discovered,  that  this  Fable  is  taken  from  a  story 
in  the  Pccorone  of  Ser  Giovanni  Fior'entino,  a  Novelist,  who  wrote  in 
1378.  The  story  has  been  published  in  English,  and  I  have  epitomised 
the  translation.  The  translator  of  this  novel  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
choice  of  the  casket  is  borrowed  from  a  tale  of  Boccace,  which  I  have 
likewise  abridged,  though  I  believe  that  Shakespear  must  have  had 
some  other  novel  in  view.278 

The  Epitome  and  abridgement  that  he  mentions  Johnson 
faithfully  prints  upon  the  succeeding  pages,277  but  he  offers 


~~5ld.,  I,  90.  When  she  uses  the  words  “the  Translation”  (pp.  90,  91,  93, 
96)  and  “the  Translator”  (pp.  90,  91,  92,  93,  94,  97),  Mrs.  Lennox  may  have 
in  mind  the  French  translation  of  Bandello,  or  the  English  translation 
from  the  French,  or  the  two  translations  together.  From  the  expressions 
“the  French  Translator”  (p.  95)  and  “the  French  and  English  Translations” 
(p.  97)  I  infer  that  “the  Translator”  and  “the  Translation”  usually  refer 
to  the  version  in  English.  This  seems,  in  any  case,  to  be  the  understanding 
of  Johnson.  I  need  not  introduce  here  matters  connected  with  Arthur 
Brooke’s  poem  Romeus  and  Juliet,  which  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to 
both  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Lennox. 

2,6 Edition  (1765)  I,  479.  I  have  not  seen  the  following  publication,  upon 
which  Johnson  may  be  drawing  here:  “ The  Novel  from  which  the  Play  of 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  written  by  Shakespeare,  is  taken,  translated  from 
the  Italian,  1755.  See  The  Plays  and  Poems  of  William  Shakespeare  (ed. 
Malone  and  Boswell,  London,  1821),  I,  394. 

2,IPp.  479-488. 
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no  further  opinions  as  to  Shakespeare’s  use  of  these  Italian 
stories.278 

Johnson’s  dealing  with  the  old  play  The  Troublesome  Raigne 
of  John  King  of  England  (published  anonymously  in  1591)  in 
connection  with  Shakespeare’s  play  is  somewhat  puzzling. 
Speaking  generally  of  the  older  play,  Pope  had  expressed  this 
opinion  : 

The  troublesom  reign  of  K.  John  was  written  in  two  parts  by  W. 
Shakespear  and  W.  Rowley,  and  printed  1611.  But  the  present  Play  is 
entirely  different,  and  infinitely  superior  to  it.219 

In  the  course  of  his  editing  of  Shakespeare’s  play,  noticing 
that  in  The  Troublesome  Raigne  the  reason  for  the  Bastard’s 
hatred  of  the  Duke  of  Austria  is  made  clearer  than  in  the 
Shakespearean  version,  Pope  had  inserted  in  Act  III,  Scene  1, 
between  lines  133  and  134  some  twelve  lines  from  the  older 
play, 28o  explaining  his  procedure  thus : 

What  was  the  ground  of  this  quarrel  of  the  Bastard  to  Austria  is 
no  where  specify’d  in  the  present  Play :  nor  is  there  in  this  place,  or 
the  Scene  where  it  is  first  hinted  at  (namely  the  second  of  Act  2.)  the 
least  mention  of  any  reason  for  it.  But  the  story  is,  that  Austria, 
who  kill’d  K.  Richard  Coeur-de-lion,  wore  as  the  spoil  of  that  Prince,  a 
Lyon’s  hide  which  had  belong’d  to  him.  This  circumstance  renders  the 
anger  of  the  Bastard  very  natural,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted. 
In  the  first  sketch  of  this  Play  (which  Shakespear  is  said  to  have  had 
a  hand  in,  jointly  with  William  Rowley)  we  accordingly  find  this  in¬ 
sisted  upon,  and  I  have  ventured  to  place  a  few  of  those  verses  here.281 


278In  the  Appendix,  at  the  end  of  Vol.  VIII,  sig.  I  i  verso,  Johnson  prints 
some  notes  from  “Mr.  Warton,”  including  the  following:  “The  antient 
ballad,  on  which  the  greater  part  of  this  play  is  probably  founded,  has 
been  mentioned  in  Observations  on  the  Fairy  Queen,  1,  129.”  Johnson  does 
not  pursue  this  matter  farther.  In  Thomas  Warton’s  Observations  on  the 
Fairy  Queen  of  Spenser  (London,  1807),  I,  178-183,  we  find  stanzas,  and  an 
outline,  of  A  Song,  shewing  the  erueltie  of  Gernutus  a  Jewe,  who  lending 
to  a  marchant  an  hundred  crownes,  would  have  a  pound  of  his  fleshe, 
because  he  could  not  pay  him  at  the  time  appointed,  along  with  arguments 
to  show  that  “in  all  probability”  Shakespeare’s  play  “is  founded  upon”  it. 

2rePope,  III,  115.  The  second  quarto  of  The  Troublesome  Raigne,  published 
in  1611,  had  on  the  title-page,  “Written  by  W.  Sh.”  Upon  the  title-page  of 
the  third  quarto  (1622)  this  was  altered  into,  “Written  by  W.  Shakespeare.” 
See  The  Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John  (edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall  and 
John  Munro,  New  York  and  London,  1913),  pp.  xi-xv. 

“"See  The  Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John  (edited  by  Furnivall  and 
Munro),  pp.  27-28. 

“'Pope,  III,  148. 
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Theobald  spoke  of  The  Troublesome  Raigne  as  “the  first 
rough  Model  of  this  Play”  [Shakespeare’s  King  John].282 
Hanmer  and  Warburton,  in  turn,  repeated  the  first  note  that  I 
have  quoted  above  from  Pope.283 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  Johnson’s  predecessors  and  com¬ 
petitors  had  provided  him  with  a  sufficient  hint  for  making 
some  sort  of  comparison  between  Shakespeare’s  play  and  its 
antecedent.  What  he  does  is  this.  He  quotes  in  full  the  note 
of  Pope  in  which  the  latter  explains  the  insertion  of  a  passage 
from  the  older  play,  and  upon  Pope’s  procedure  he  makes  the 
following  comment: 

To  the  insertion  of  these  lines  I  have  nothing  to  object.  There  are 
many  other  passages  in  the  old  play,  of  great  value.  The  omission  of 
this  incident  in  the  second  draught,  was  natural.  Shakespeare,  having 
familiarized  the  story  to  his  own  imagination,  forgot  that  it  was  ob¬ 
scure  to  his  audience;  or,  what  is  equally  probable,  the  story  was  then 
so  popular  that  a  hint  was  sufficient  at  that  time  to  bring  it  to  mind, 
and  these  plays  were  written  with  very  little  care  for  the  approbation  of 
posterity.581 

In  this  passage  Johnson  appears  to  accept  the  joint  author¬ 
ship  of  Shakespeare  in  The  Troublesome  Raigne,  only  to  deny 
Shakespeare’s  having  had  any  part  in  it,  in  this  later  note: 

There  is  extant  another  play  of  King  John,  published  with  Shake¬ 
speare’s  name,  so  different  from  this,  and  I  think  from  all  his  other 
works,  that  there  is  reason  to  think  his  name  was  prefixed  only  to 
recommend  it  to  sale.  No  man  writes  upon  the  same  subject  twice, 
without  concurring  in  many  places  with  himself.285 

From  this  latter  note  we  infer  that  Johnson  had  at  least  read 
the  older  play;  but  he  does  not  compare  it  with  Shakespeare’s 
version. 

The  rest  of  Johnson’s  references  to  specific  sources  may  be 
dealt  with  briefly.  Concerning  As  You  Like  It  he  remarks, 


^Theobald,  III,  237. 

^The  troublesome  reign  ....  to  it.”  See  Hanmer,  III,  109;  Warburton, 
III,  389.  Warburton  attributes  the  note  to  Pope;  Hanmer  does  not.  See 
above,  note  72. 

284 Edition  (1765),  III,  444. 

™Hd.,  Ill,  504. 
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somewhat  vaguely,  “The  fable  of  As  You  Like  It,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  copied  from  Chaucer’s  Gamelyn,  was  a  little 
pamphlet  of  those  times”.236  He  quotes  Pope’s  note  to  the 
effect  that  in  Coriolanus  Shakespeare  follows  Plutarch 
closely;287  and  similarly,  at  the  opening  of  Act  IV  of  Timon  of 
Athens,  he  quotes  this  note  from  Warburton:  “The  incidents 
of  almost  all  the  following  scenes  are  taken  from  the  Timon  of 
Lucian.  Warburton.”288  Finally,  he  appears  to  consider  “the 
character  of  Holof ernes  as  borrowed  from  the  Rhombus  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  ;”289  and  concerning  Julius  Caesar  he  remarks 
that  Shakespeare’s  “adherence  to  the  real  story,  and  to  Roman 
manners,  seems  to  have  impeded  the  natural  vigour  of  his 
genius.”290 

From  the  facts  now  before  us  we  are  able  to  estimate  John¬ 
son’s  execution  of  his  promise  to  “compare  his  [Shakespeare’s] 
copies  with  their  originals.”  In  his  treatment  of  individual 
plays  he  disappoints  us  almost  completely.  In  no  case  does  he 
present  anything  like  a  thorough-going  comparison,  or  a  sum¬ 
mary  based  upon  an  industrious  examination  of  details.  Al¬ 
though  he  offers  independently  one  or  two  acute  bibliographical 
observations,  he  brings  forward  no  new  sources.  He  is  far 
from  being  comprehensive  even  in  mentioning  the  findings  of 
his  editorial  predecessors.  He  does  not  record  all  that  Theobald 
had  accomplished,  and  still  less  does  he  carry  on  the  torch  that 
Theobald  and  other  editors  had  lighted. 

For  Johnson’s  treatment  of  Mrs.  Lennox’s  book  I  have  no 
satisfactory  explanation.  His  independence  of  her  in  literary 
judgments  was  to  be  expected,  and  is  to  be  admired.  In  his 


280 Id .,  I,  xxxiv.  Referring  to  this  passage,  D.  Nichol  Smith  remarks 
( Eighteenth  Century  Essays  on  Shakespeare,  Glasgow,  1903,  p.  323) :  “John¬ 
son  knows  that  the  immediate  source  of  the  play  is  Thomas  Lodge’s  Rosa- 
lynde,  Euphues  Golden  Legacie.”  I  see  no  absolute  certainty  that  Johnson’s 
“little  pamphlet  of  those  times”  was  Lodge’s  Rosalynde;  but  probably  it 
w  as. 

^See  Edition  (1765),  VI,  486:  “The  whole  history  exactly  followed,  and 
many  of  the  principal  speeches  exactly  copied  from  the  life  of  Coriolanus 
in  Plutarch.  Pope.”  See  also  Vol.  I,  p.  xxxiv,  where  Johnson  appears  to 
be  the  first  to  note  that  the  version  of  Plutarch  used  by  Shakespeare  was 
North’s  translation.  See  D.  Nichol  Smith,  op.  eit.,  p.  xxv. 

288 Edition  (1765),  VI,  229. 

™Id.,  II,  156. 

wid.,  VII,  102. 
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canons,  his  literary  insight,  and  his  common  sense  Johnson 
moved  upon  a  level  to  which  his  protegee  could  never  rise.  Had 
he  chosen  to  deal  at  all  generally  with  her  opinions,  it  must 
have  been  by  way  of  combating  them.  Opposition  of  this  sort 
his  gallantry  presumably  forbade.  But  for  his  ignoring  of 
Mrs.  Lennox’s  materials  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  that 
is  creditable  to  him.  The  plain  fact  seems  to  be  that  a  part 
of  his  avowed  intention  he  simply  abandoned.  The  case  be¬ 
fore  us  may,  indeed,  be  very  well  included  in  a  generalization  of 
Boswell.  “He  issued  Proposals  of  considerable  length,”  he 
writes,  “in  which  he  shewed  that  he  perfectly  well  knew  what  a 
variety  of  research  such  an  undertaking  required ;  but  his  indo¬ 
lence  prevented  him  from  pursuing  it  with  that  diligence  which 
alone  can  collect  those  scattered  facts  that  genius,  however 
acute,  penetrating,  and  luminous,  cannot  discover  by  its  own 
force.”291  Or  we  may  fall  back  upon  Johnson’s  own  confession 
to  Reynolds :  “There  are  two  things  which  I  am  confident  I 
can  do  very  well :  one  is  an  introduction  to  any  literary  work, 
stating  what  it  is  to  contain,  and  how  it  should  be  executed  in 
the  most  perfect  manner ;  the  other  is  a  conclusion,  shewing 
from  various  causes  why  the  execution  has  not  been  equal  to 
what  the  authour  promised  to  himself  and  to  the  publick.”292 
In  the  present  case  the  concluding  excuse  is  lacking,  and  in 
view  of  the  immense  value  of  the  critic’s  general  achievement 
in  his  edition,  we  freely  condone  the  omission. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  however,  one  has  a  lingering 
desire  to  know  whether  in  the  course  of  his  reflections  upon  the 
plays  Johnson  ever  raised  the  characteristic  question  of  modern 
Shakespeare  criticism :  Do  the  old  stories  Shakespeare  followed 
provide  an  action  applicable  to  the  new  personalities  that  he 
created?293  In  our  own  day  this  problem  has  been  uncovered 
through  an  energetic  comparison  of  the  plays  with  their  sources, 


“'Boswell’s  Life  (ed.  Hill),  I,  369.  In  Thomas  Tyer’s  biographical  sketch 
of  Johnson,  printed  in  1784,  we  read  this  (G.  B.  Hill,  Johnsonian  Miscel¬ 
lanies,  New  York,  1897,  II,  358) :  “It  is  hoped  that  the  next  editors  will 
have  read  all  the  books  that  Shakespeare  read:  a  promise  our  Johnson  gave, 
but  was  not  able  to  perform.”  See  above,  note  116. 

“'Boswell’s  Life  (ed.  Hill),  I,  292. 

“'See  above,  pp.  152,  153. 
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— a  comparison  that  discriminates  between  what  is  old  and 
what  is  new,  and  challenges  us  to  reconcile  the  two  elements. 
Since  Johnson  seems  never  to  have  made  thorough-going  com¬ 
parisons  of  this  sort,  he  could  scarcely  have  faced  the  problem 
with  the  directness  of  our  modern  critics.  But  knowing  at  least 
the  general  nature  of  Shakespeare’s  sources,  and  knowing  also 
Shakespeare’s  power  of  creation,  Johnson  might  conceivably 
have  framed  the  modern  question  through  the  mere  force,  as 
Boswell  would  say,  of  his  acute,  penetrating,  and  luminous 
genius. 

That  Johnson  was  fully  aware  of  the  extravagance  and 
fantasy  of  many  of  Shakespeare’s  stories  is  abundantly  shown 
by  such  a  passage  as  this : 

The  mind,  which  has  feasted  on  the  luxurious  wonders  of  fiction, 
has  no  taste  of  the  insipidity  of  truth.  A  play  which  imitated  only 
the  common  occurrences  of  the  world,  would,  upon  the  admirers  of 
Palmerin  and  Guy  of  Warwick,  have  made  little  impression ;  he  that 
wrote  for  such  an  audience  was  under  the  necessity  of  looking  round 
for  strange  events  and  fabulous  transactions,  and  that  incredibility,  by 
which  maturer  knowledge  is  offended,  was  the  chief  recommendation 
of  writings,  to  unskilful  curiosity . The  tales,  with  which  the  in¬ 

fancy  of  learning  was  satisfied,  exhibited  only  the  superficial  appearances 
of  action,  related  the  events  but  omitted  the  causes,  and  were  formed 
for  such  as  delighted  in  wonders  rather  than  in  truth.134 

Equally  clear  is  Johnson’s  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  per¬ 
sonalities  that  Shakespeare  brings  into  being.  Of  this  faith 
here  is  a  familiar  declaration : 

His  persons  act  and  speak  by  the  influence  of  those  general  passions 
and  principles  by  which  all  minds  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of 

life  is  continued  in  motion . Shakespeare  has  no  heroes ;  his  scenes 

are  occupied  only  by  men,  who  act  and  speak  as  the  reader  thinks  that 
he  should  himself  have  spoken  or  acted  on  the  same  occasion.235 

If,  then,  these  authentic  persons  act  according  to  “those 
general  passions  and  principles  by  which  all  minds  are  agi¬ 
tated,”  did  it  never  occur  to  Johnson  that  such  persons  may  be 


294 Edition  (1765),  I,  xxxviii,  xl-xli. 
I,  ix,  xi.  See  also  I,  xxxv. 
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ill  at  ease  in  stories  of  “strange  events  and  fabulous  transac¬ 
tions?”  That  his  reflection  followed  this  course  at  least  once 
might  appear  in  the  following: 

Shakespeare  approximates  the  remote,  and  familiarizes  the  wonder¬ 
ful  ;  the  event  which  he  represents  will  not  happen,  but  if  it  were  possible, 
its  effects  would  be  probably  such  as  he  has  assigned ;  and  it  may  be 
said,  that  he  has  not  only  shewn  human  nature  as  it  acts  in  real 
exigencies,  but  as  it  would  be  found  in  trials,  to  which  it  cannot  be 
exposed.295 

What  would  we  not  give  for  Johnson’s  application 
of  this  judgment  to  particular  cases !  Which  of  the  plays  deals  in 
the  “remote”  and  the  “wonderful”  ?  In  whose  case  is  “human 

nature . found  in  trials,  to  which  it  cannot  be  exposed”? 

What  is  “the  event  which  ....  will  not  happen”?  Does  John¬ 
son  mean  that  Othello,  being  the  man  he  was,  could  never  have 
suspected  and  murdered  his  wife;  but  that  having  been  forced 
by  the  dramatist  to  do  so,  his  resulting  passions  are  authentically 
uttered?  Or  that  Macbeth  would  never  have  committed  the 
murder ;  but  that  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  used  Shake¬ 
speare’s  words  to  express  his  horror  and  remorse?  Such  judg¬ 
ments  might  conceivably  be  included  in  the  generalizations  of 
Johnson  before  us,  and  such  are  the  judgments  of  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  the  modern  skeptics,  such  as  Mr.  Shaw,  Sir  Robert 
Bridges,  and  Mr.  Stoll.297  Or  does  Johnson  mean  merely  that, 
although  Hamlet  could  never  have  talked  with  a  ghost,  if  he 
had  done  so,  he  would  have  talked  in  language  such  as  Shake¬ 
speare  used?  Or  that  if  fairies  were  ever  to  grace  our  world, 
they  would  speak  after  the  manner  of  Oberon  and  Titania? 
That  these  latter  are  the  situations  in  Johnson’s  mind  would 
appear  from  this  earlier  sentence :  “Even  where  the  agency  is 
supernatural  the  dialogue  is  level  with  life.”  So  far  as  we  can 


MId.,  I,  xi-xii.  Compare  the  following  lines  from  Johnson’s  Prologue 
■written  for  the  opening  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  in  1747  (Works 
of  Samuel  Johnson,  ed.  A.  Murphy,  London,  1824,  I,  28)  : 

Each  change  of  many-colour’d  life  he  drew, 

Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagin’d  new: 

Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign. 

29,See  above,  pp.  152,  153. 
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tell,  then,  Johnson’s  reflections  here  concern  only  the  wonderful 
in  the  form  of  unreality,  not  the  improbable  in  the  sense  of  the 
inconsistent.  And  we  may  assure  ourselves  elsewhere  that  he 
had  no  suspicion  of  a  cleavage  between  character  and  plot  in 
such  plays  as  Macbeth  and  Othello,  for  in  the  former  he  com¬ 
mends  “the  propriety  of  its  fictions,”298  and  in  the  latter  he 
finds  the  undoing  of  the  hero  “artfully  natural.”299  Despite  all 
his  doubts  of  Shakespeare’s  art,  then,  Johnson  was  not  a  mod¬ 
ern  skeptic. 


208 Edition  (1765),  VI,  484 
™Id.,  VIII,  472. 
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PREFACE 


In  1920  I  published  The  First  Quarto  Edition  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Hamlet,  University  of  Wisconsin  Studies  in  Language 
and  Literature,  No.  8.  The  object  of  that  edition  is  to  present 
the  text  of  the  First  Quarto  in  a  modernized  form,  in  order  that 
it  may  readily  be  compared  with  the  standard  modern  editions 
of  the  play  based  upon  the  Second  Quarto  and  the  First  Folio. 
The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  give  a  similar  image  of 
the  First  Quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Hamlet  quarto,  the  question  of  its 
authenticity  was  discussed  at  some  length ;  in  like  manner,  the 
authenticity  of  the  First  Quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  discuss¬ 
ed  in  the  Introduction  to  the  present  volume.  The  two  intro¬ 
ductions  taken  together  form  a  contribution  to  the  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  authenticity  of  the  so-called  “bad  quartos”. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  in  Germany  much  discussion  of 
Timothy  Bright’s  system  of  shorthand,  called  Characterie  (pub¬ 
lished  1588),  with  special  reference  to  its  adequacy  to  the  task 
of  reporting  a  play  accurately  enough  to  furnish  copy  for  a 
“pirated  edition”.  A  resume  of  this  discussion  is  given  by 
Professor  Max  Foerster  in  Beiblatt  zur  Anglia,  34,  pp.  292- 
296.  This  matter  is  not  discussed  in  the  present  volume,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  considered  relevant  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
quarto  here  reproduced ;  there  is  in  that  quarto  no  evidence  of 
shorthand  reporting.  The  adequacy  of  Bright’s  system  to  re¬ 
porting  a  play  has  not  yet  been  proved ;  that  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  shorthand  reporting  in  Qj_  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is 
well  established. 

In  the  footnotes  has  been  given  critical  material  that  will  serve 
to  show  what  changes  have  been  made  in  the  original  text; 
from  this  material  the  reader  can  judge  to  what  extent  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  emend  and  change  that  text  in  order  to 
make  it  intelligible.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  supply  the 
usual  explanatory  and  interpretative  notes,  except  where  such 
notes  are  necessary  to  define  and  illustrate  the  meaning  of  words 
that  are  not  found  in  Q2  and  Flt  and  to  offer  suggestions  con¬ 
cerning  the  interpretation  of  the  text,  where  the  interpretation 
is  not  obvious. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  First  Quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  published  in  1597, 
without  previous  entry  of  the  play  in  the  Stationers’  Register. 

The  title  page  is  as  follows  d 
An  /  Excellent  /  conceited  Tragedie  /  of  /  Romeo  and  Juliet.  / 
As  it  hath  been  often  (with  great  applause)  /plaid  publiquely, 
by  the  right  Ho  /  nourable  the  L.  of  Hunsdon  /  his  Seruants 
London,  /  Printed  by  John  Danter  /  1597.1 2 

Two  years  later  (1599)  appeared  the  Second  Quarto  with 
the  following  title  page : 

The  /  Most  Ex-  /  cellent  and  lamentable  /  Tragedie,  of  Romeo  / 
and  Juliet.  /  Newly  corrected,  augmented,  and  /  amended :  /  As  it 
hath  bene  sundry  times  publiquely  acted,  by  the  /  right  Honourable 
the  Lord  Chamberlaine  /  his  seruants.  /  London  /  Printed  by 
Thomas  Creede,  for  Cuthbert  Burby,  and  are  to  /  be  sold  at  his 
shop  neare  the  Exchange.  /  1599.  / 

The  text  of  this  quarto  differs  greatly  from  that  of  Qlt  not 
only  in  amount,  as  indicated  by  the  statement  of  the  title-page,3 
but  also  in  form  and  content.  In  places  this  difference  is  so 
great  that  we  seem  to  have  in  Q2  a  version  of  the  play  different 
from  that  of  Qx.  The  question  of  the  relation  to  each  other  of 
Q1  and  Q2  has  been  long  disputed. 

Other  quartos  were  published  in  1609  (Q3)  and  1637  (Q5)  ; 
one  is  undated  (Q4).  The  folio  text  is  derived  from  Q3. 
Only  Qj  and  Q2  have  significance  for  questions  discussed  in  this 
volume. 

The  earliest  editors  of  Shakespeare  were  acquainted  with 
the  First  Quarto,  and  all  editions  have  made  use  of  its  text 
and  recognized  the  superiority  of  its  readings,  in  many  places, 


1  No  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  size  and  style  of  type  beyond 
italics. 

2  Malone  ( Variorum ,  1821.  p.  345)  points  out  that  the  title  “L.  of 
Hunsdon”  could  apply  only  in  the  period  between  July  22,  1596,  and 
April  17,  1597. 

*Qi  contains,  2232  lines;  Q2,  3307  (Daniel,  Parallel  Texts  p.  viii). 
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over  the  readings  of  Q2.  The  standard  modern  text  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  contains  many  readings  whose  only  authority  is  the 
text  of  Qa.  4 

The  text  of  Q1  has  been  reproduced  many  times ;  the  chief 
reproductions  are  Steevens  1766  ( Twenty  of  the  Plays  of 
Shakespeare  etc.),  Tycho  Mommsen  1859  (reprint  of 
Steevens),  Cambridge  Editors  1865,  1895,  Ashbee  1866,  Daniel 
(New  Shakspere  Society)  1874,  Furnivall  1886,  Furness  1871, 
Bankside  1889.  Up  to  the  present  edition  the  only  attempt  to 
put  the  text  of  Q1  in  modern  form  is  that  of  Eichhoff.6  He 
has  printed  the  whole  play  as  prose,  and  this  fact,  together  with 
his  extravagant  glorification  of  the  First  Quarto  version  of 
the  play,  makes  his  work  of  very  little  value.6 

Misprints  and  Errors  of  the  First  Quarto 

The  number  of  misprints  and  errors  in  Q1  is  much  smaller 
than  the  number  in  Q2.7  I  have  thought  it  advisable,  however, 
to  give  an  exhibit  of  them  here,  on  account  of  their  significance 
for  questions  to  be  discussed  later.  It  may  also  help  to  refute 
such  wild  statements  as  that  of  Plomer.8 

1.  Inverted  and  turned  letters.  Nnrce  [Nurce]  250,  I,  iii,  13,® 
9ut  [But]  296,  I,  iii,  67,  uame  [name]  507,  I,  v,  110,  oue 
[one]  515,  I,  v,  117,  Rom  [Rom.]  2049,  V,  iii,  57. 


*  Cf.  Cambridge  Edition,  Vol.  6,  p.  xv.  (2d.  ed.)  “This  [Q2]  is  un¬ 
questionably  our  best  authority ;  nevertheless,  in  determining  the  text 

(Qi)  must  in  many  places  be  taken  into  the  account . Pope . 

adopted  the  text  of  (Qi)  in  many  places  where  Capell  and  all  sub¬ 
sequent  editors  have  judiciously  recurred  to  Q2.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
no  editor  who  has  not  felt  it  necessary  occasionally  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  first.” 

6  Eichhoff,  Theodor,  Unser  Shakespeare,  Vol.  3. 

8  Cf.  Franz,  Jahrbuch  41,  pp.  235-7. 

7  Cf.  Fleay,  Macmillan’s  Mag.,  Vol.  36,  p.  197.  “If  misreadings 
are  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  play’s  being  surreptitiously  printed  from 
notes  taken  down  by  hearing,  Q2  has  more  evidence  against  its  genuiness 
than  Qi.” 

8  “The  compositors  work  was  of  the  worst  description,  reversed 
letters  and  misreadings  being  sprinkled  over  every  page.”  The  Library, 
New  Series,  7,  p.  153. 

9  References  are  to  Furness’s  reprint  and  to  the  text  of  the  present 
edition. 
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2.  Single  letter  changed,  ana  [and]  507,  I,  v,  110,  liuer  [lover] 

526,  II,  i,  7,  in  [is]  546,  II,  i,  30,  darke  [danke]  732,  II, 
iii,  6,  hart  [part]  745,  II,  iii,  19,  limping  [lisping]  842, 

II,  iv,  29,  faire  [farre]  889,  II,  iv,  83.  baudie  [body] 
997,  ii,  V,  19,  was  [way]  2007,  V,  iii,  16,  sacrified 
[sacrificd]  2188,  V,  iii,  190.  Romets  [Romeo]  2122,  V, 
iii,  124. 

3.  Two  letters  changed,  honor  [humor]  73,  74,  I,  i,  71,  72, 

hopes  [houres]  85,  I,  i,  81,  beskrind  [beskreend]  606,  II, 
ii,  48. 

4.  Single  letter  omitted.  Vtruuio  [Vitruuio]  200,  i,  II,  58, 

righ  [right]  762,  II,  iii,  36,  staight  [straight]  1995,  V,  iii, 
5,  Gorde  [Gorgde]  2029,  V,  iii,  37,  strikest  [stricktest] 
2188,  V,  iii,  191. 

5.  Single  letter  added,  cheekes  [cheeke]  577,  II,  ii,  21, 

roperipe  [roperie]  939,  II,  iv,  140,  childe  [chide]  1399, 

III,  iii,  128,  a  [article  repeated]  2005,  V,  iii,  15  (sta. 
dir.). 

6.  Single  word  omitted,  of  66,  I,  i,  68,  more  656,  II,  ii,  98, 

so  1453,  III,  v,  16. 

7.  Single  word  added,  the,  5,  I,  i,  4.  Young,  531,  II,  i,  14. 

8.  Single  word  changed,  the  [thee]  47,  I,  i,  45.  Mountague 

[Capulet]  490,  I,  v,  93,  thee  [me]  269,  II,  ii,  71  of 
[so]  724,  II,  v,  159,  my  [thy]  754,  II,  iii,  29,  the  [thou] 
1958,  V,  i,  51. 

All  but  two  of  these  are  pronominal  words. 

9.  Two  words  run  together,  about  [a  bout]  397,  I,  v,  3. 

(cf.  Camb.  ed.  I,  v,  15).  I  have  given  only  the  one  case 
in  which  the  running  together  of  two  words  gives  a 
different  meaning;  other  cases,  common  in  all  printing  of 
the  time,  are  not  noted. 

10.  Names  of  characters  (or  abbreviations)  omitted  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  speech.  Par.  142,  I,  ii,  1.  Mer.  342,  I,  iv, 
40,  Watch.  1159,  III,  i,  110.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  page  is  the  catchword,  Watch :  Vp.  Fri.  2072,  V, 
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iii,  80.  This  immediately  follows  the  stage  direction  for 
the  Friar’s  entrance.  I  id.  2096,  V,  iii,  100.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  preceding  page  is  the  catchword  Iul. 

11.  Wrong  abbreviation  at  the  beginning  of  a  speech.  Mer. 

[Ben.]  820,  21,  II,  iv,  6,  8,  Cap.  [Par.]  1861,  IV,  iv,  63. 

12.  Wrong  name  in  stage  direction.  Francis  [Laurence]  726, 

II,  iii,  1,  Paris  [Iuliet]  1652,  IV,  i,  16. 

13.  Words  assigned  to  the  wrong  character.  “Doest  thou 

heare”  521,  II,  i,  3.  These  words  probably  belong  to  the 
preceding  speech  of  Benvolio,  but  it  is  possible  that  they 
were  spoken  by  Mercutio,  to  whom  they  are  assigned. 
The  words  are  not  found  in  Q„. 

“Some  Challenge  on  my  life”  822,  II,  iv,  8.  In  Q1  this 
and  the  two  preceding  lines  are  assigned  to  Mercutio. 
Lines  6  and  7  (see  above)  belong  to  Benvolio,  but  line 
8  (as  Q2  shows)  belongs  to  Mercutio;  so  the  line  is,  after 
all,  rightly  assigned.10 

All  the  misprints  and  errors  in  this  exhibit  are  ordinary 
printer’s  errors,  such  as  are  commonly  found  in  Elizabethan 
plays.  In  character  there  is  nothing  noteworthy  about  them, 
and  in  number  they  are  small ;  they  give  no  evidence  for  haste 
in  the  printing.  In  no  case  is  the  error  other  than  an  error  of 
reading  or  simple  compositor’s  blunder ;  there  is  no  error  that 
is  an  error  of  the  ear,  and  no  error  that  can  be  attributed  to  a 
mistake  in  shorthand  reporting. 

In  those  parts  of  the  play  that  are  in  verse  there  are  many 
errors  in  division  into  lines.  Errors  of  this  kind  are  also  to  be 
found  in  Q2.  This  quarto,  for  instance,  has  the  account  of 
Queen  Mab  as  prose;  Qj  has  it  as  verse.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Nurse’s  talk  about  Juliet’s  age  is  prose  in  both  quartos. 
Whether  the  source  of  such  errors,  found  commonly  in 
Elizabethan  plays,  is  confusion  in  the  manuscript  or  careless¬ 
ness  of  the  type-setter  cannot  be  determined ;  it  is  probably  a 
combination  of  both. 


10  Fleay  has  given  a  list  of  misprints,  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  Vol. 
36,  p.  196. 
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The  correct  metrical  division  can  usually  be  restored  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  but  in  some  cases  there  is  uncertainty,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  incomplete  lines  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
play  (as  they  are  also  found  in  Q2).  We  must  sometimes  as¬ 
sume  the  existence  of  such  lines  in  reaching  a  satisfactory 
metrical  division  of  the  text.  In  all  cases  the  general  usage  of 
Q2  has  been  the  basis  of  the  line-division  of  this  edition. 


Is  the  First  Quarto  a  Piracy? 

The  first  editor  to  challenge  the  authenticity  of  Qx  seems  to 
be  Collier  (1842).  He  was  followed  by  Mommsen  (1857, 
1859), 11  R.  G.  White  (1862),  Cambridge  Editors  (1863-66), 
Dyce  (1866),  Daniel  (1874).  Almost  all  recent  editors  and 
scholars  hold  the  opinion  that  Qx  is  a  surreptitious  publication, 
the  copy  for  which  was  obtained  by  short-hand  reporters,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  actors  who  supplied  parts  from  memory,  and  by 
“hack  poets’’  who  filled  up  gaps  by  their  own  invention.12  Mr. 
Fleay13  seems  to  be  the  only  prominent  scholar  that  has  de¬ 
fended  the  authenticity  of  Qx. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  authenticity  I  shall  leave  out  of 
consideration  apparent  evidence  for  piracy  based  upon  com¬ 
parisons  of  the  text  of  Qx  and  that  of  Q2,  of  which  much  is 
made  by  R.  G.  White  and  others.  Such  evidence  is,  for  the 
most  part,  of  very  little  value ;  for  its  force  lies  in  the  tacit  as¬ 
sumption  that  Qx  and  Q2  are  in  origin  the  same  thing,  and  the 
question,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  the  same  thing  is  one  of 
the  points  at  issue.  It  can  always  be  contended  that  the  ap¬ 
parent  corruption  is  not  corruption  but  the  correct  text  of  an 
earlier  version  of  the  play.14  I  shall  confine  myself,  for  the 


11  Athenaeum,  Feb.  7,  1857,  p.  182;  Shakespeare's  Romeo  und  Julia; 
Eine  Kritische  Ausgabe  etc.  Oldenburg,  1859. 

12  It  is  hard  to  see  why  recourse  should  have  been  had  to  actors 
and  hack  writers  when  the  short-hand  reporter  (who  is  remarkably 
accurate  in  the  first  part  of  the  play)  could  easily  have  taken  down  the 
other  parts  by  attending  another  performance  or  two. 

15  Macmillan's  Mag.,  Vol.  36,  pp.  195-202. 

14  Cf.  First  Quarto  of  Hamlet,  p.  25. 
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most  part  to  the  points  discussed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard, 
Shakespeare  Folios  and  Quartos ,  p.  69. 

Character  of  the  Printer.  Ox  was  printed  by  John  Danter,  a 
man  who  was  several  times  in  trouble  on  account  of  violations 
of  the  laws  governing  printing.  The  bad  reputation  that  he 
acquired  in  his  own  day  has  suffered  no  diminution  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Plomer,15  Mr.  Pollard,1®  and  Sir  Sidney 
Lee  ;17  they  would  make  him  out  a  pirate,  and  have  not  spared 
pains  to  make  the  portrait  black  and  lurid.  But  that  a  printer 
may  be  in  trouble  for  violation  of  the  laws  governing  print¬ 
ing  and  still  print  authentic  quartos  is  well  shown  by  the  case 
of  Valentine  Sims.15  I  have  no  desire  to  defend  Danter  or  to 
tone  down  this  rather  heightened  portrait;  if  we  must  have 
pirates,  the  more  villainous  the  better.  I  should,  however, 
like  to  present  a  list  of  the  books  he  printed  and  let  it  speak 
for  itself. 

1.  Titus  Andronicus  First  Quarto.  1594.  for  White  and  Mill¬ 
ington.  Entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  by  John  Danter. 

2.  The  CobleFs  Prophesie,  by  Robert  Willson,  1594.  Print¬ 
ed  for  Cuthbert  Burbie.  by  whom  it  was  entered  in  the 
Stationers’  Register. 

3.  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War ,  by  Thomas  Lodge.19  1594.  En¬ 

tered  by  Danter. 

4.  Orlando  Furioso ,  by  Robert  Greene.  1594.  Printed  for 

Cuthbert  Burbie.  Entered  Dec.  7.  1593.  by  John  Danter. 
May  28.  1594.  it  was  entered  by  Cuthbert  Burbie  with  the 
consent  of  Danter.  it  being  agreed  that  Danter  should  al¬ 
ways  have  the  printing  of  the  book. 

5.  The  Old  Wives  Tale,  by  George  Peele.  1595.  Printed  for 
Ralph  Hancock  and  John  Hardie.  by  whom  it  was  entered. 


The  Printers  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  and  Poems.  The  Library. 
New  Series.  7.  149-166. 

M  Shakespeare  Folios  and  Quartos,  1909.  p.  69. 

17  Life  of  William  Shakespeare .  1916.  p.  112.  note. 

3  See  Plomer.  p.  154.  Cf.  Hubbard  First  Quarto  of  Hamlet,  pp. 
17-18. 

In  1591  Danter  and  his  partner  Hoskins,  printed  Lodge's  Catharos. 
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6.  Have  With  You  to  Saffron  Walden,  by  Thomas  Nashe, 

1596.  Not  entered. 

7.  Romeo  and  Juliet.  First  Quarto  1597.  Not  entered,  print¬ 

ed  more  carefully  than  Q,  by  Thomas  Creede,  1599.20 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  list  is  complete.  As  it 
stands,  it  shows  that  Danter  was  the  printer  of  two  Shake¬ 
spearian  quartos,  of  plays  by  Lodge,  Greene,  Peele,  and  Willson, 
and  of  prose  works  by  Lodge  and  Nashe.  The  authenticity  of 
all  these  works  is  unquestioned  with  the  exceptions  of  Qx  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  Danter  seems  to  have  been  in  closer  re¬ 
lation  with  Burby  than  with  other  publishers,  and  the  fact  that 
Burby  was  the  publisher  of  Q,  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  may 
possibly  indicate  that  he  had  something  to  do  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  QX.2X 

Now  I  submit  that  the  evidence  offered  by  this  list  is  wholly 
favorable  to  Danter,  and  lends  no  support  to  the  theory'  that  he 
was  a  notorious  pirate.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  proves  that 
Q1  is  not  pirated,  but  that  it  raises  a  strong  presumption  of  its 
authenticity,  and  removes  from  the  field  of  discussion  the 
character  of  John  Danter. 

Entry  in  the  Stationer’s  Register.  It  is  generally  held  that 
lack  of  previous  entry  in  the  Stationer’s  Register  is  corrobora¬ 
tive  evidence  of  piracy.  No  doubt  the  regular  procedure  in¬ 
volved  entry  before  publication;  but  the  number  of  authentic 
publications  for  which  there  is  no  previous  entry  is  so  great  that 
want  of  entry  cannot  be  considered  a  serious  irregularity",  and 
can  have  but  little  weight  as  evidence  of  piracy. 


M  To  this  list  may  be  added  The  Life  and  Death  of  Iacke  Straw 

. Printed  at  London  by  John  Danter .  1593  [Colophon  has 

1594]  ;  also  The  Seven  Champions  of  Christiandom.  Entered  by  Danter 
April  20.  Sept.  5,  1596  Cuthbert  Burby  “entered  for  his  copy  by  assign¬ 
ment  from  John  Danter  Twoo  bokes,  viz  the  first  parte  and  second  parte 
of  the  vij  Champions  of  Christiandome.  Reserving  the  workman-shipe 
of  the  printinge  at  all  time  to  the  said  John  Danter”.  Danter  seems  to 
have  died  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

a  Compare  the  connection  of  Ling  with  the  publication  of  Q,  and 
Q2  of  Hamlet.  See  First  Quarto  of  Hamlet,  pp.  18-19,  35-36. 
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Haste  in  Printing.  Qx  is  printed  in  two  styles  of  type;  the 
first  four  signatures  (A-D)  are  in  type  much  larger  than  that 
used  in  the  others  (F-K).  The  running  title  is  also  changed 
from  The  most  excellent  Tragedie  to  The  excellent  Tragedie, 
the  latter  in  larger  type  than  the  former.  In  the  latter  part  of 
Qlf  that  in  smaller  type,  rather  large  strips  of  ornamental  border 
running  across  the  page  are  used,  apparently  to  indicate  change 
of  scene. 

This  use  of  two  styles  of  type  has  been  taken  as  evidence  that 
two  presses,  working  at  the  same  time,  were  employed  in  order 
to  hasten  the  printing.  A  careful  examination,  however,  shows 
that  such  a  procedure  was  practically  impossible.  The  first 
part,  in  the  larger  type,  ends  with  the  last  page  of  signature  D, 
and  the  second  part,  in  the  smaller  type,  begins  with  the  first 
page  of  signature  E.  The  last  page  of  signature  D  has  the 
regular  number  of  lines  to  the  page  (32),  and  the  first  page  of 
signature  E  has  the  regular  number  of  lines  to  the  page  (36)  of 
the  latter  part;  there  is  no  crowding  of  lines  or  extra  spacing 
on  either  page.  Moreover,  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page  of 
signature  D  is  the  correct  catchword  Frier,  the  first  page  of 
signature  D  beginning 

Fr :  For  doating,  not  for  louing,  pupill  mine. 

Such  a  perfect  juncture  could  not  possibly  have  been  made  if 
the  two  parts  had  been  set  up  simultaneously ;  for  the  perfect 
juncture  shows  plainly  that  the  forms  (involving  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  into  pages)  of  the  first  part  must  have  been 
made  up  before  the  composition  of  the  second  part  could  be¬ 
gin.  Otherwise  the  compositor  of  the  first  pages  of  the  second 
part  could  not  know  at  what  point  to  begin.  All  this  shows 
that,  in  this  case,  no  time  could  have  been  gained  by  the  use  of 
two  styles  of  type. 

Full  Stage  Directions.  Almost  all  the  adherents  to  the  theory 
of  piracy  have  maintained  that  the  full  stage  directions  of  Qj 
are  evidence  against  authenticity.  It  is  held  that  they  are  to  be 
explained  only  by  supposing  them  to  be,  not  directions  for  the 
actor  or  manager,  but  notes  taken  by  a  spectator  (shorthand 
reporter)  concerning  what  he  saw.  Plausible  as  this  explana- 
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tion  seems,  and  its  plausibility  is  so  great  that  no  one  seems 
seriously  to  have  challenged  it,  even  a  very  limited  study  of 
Elizabethan  stage  directions  will  show  plainly  and  conclusively 
that  it  is  wholly  without  force. 

We  have  no  thorough-going  investigation  of  Elizabethan 
stage  directions.22  The  material  here  presented  is  gathered 
from  a  comparatively  small  number  of  plays,  but  is  sufficient, 
I  believe,  to  prove  my  point,  which  is :  That  there  is  almost 
nothing  in  the  stage  directions  of  Qx  that  cannot  be  found  in 
the  stage  directions  of  other  plays  of  the  time,  and  that,  con¬ 
sequently,  there  is  no  need  of  explaining  any  of  those  in  Q1  as 
the  notes  of  spectators  taking  shorthand  notes.23 

The  obvious  purpose  of  stage  direction  is  to  give  instruction 
to  the  actor  concerning  actions  that  precede,  accompany,  or 
follow  the  spoken  words,  to  give  him  information  concerning 
exits  and  entrances,  the  dress  he  is  to  wear,  and  other  matters 
of  like  nature.  Stage  directions  also  give  information  to  the 
manager  on  matters  that  more  particularly  concern  him,  such 
as  properties,  costumes,  arrangement  of  stage,  place  of  action 
on  the  stage,  change  of  scene.  Stage  directions  are  generally 
in  the  indicative,  but  often  in  the  imperative,  particularly  when 
they  refer  to  matters  off  stage,  as  “Sound  trumpets.”  Im¬ 
perative  directions  are  in  the  form  natural  to  orders  to  the  actor 
or  manager ;  they  could  not  originally  have  been  intended  for  a 
reader.  In  the  use  of  indicative  and  imperative  there  is  no 
consistency  in  the  printed  plays ;  sometimes  both  are  found  in 
the  same  direction,  as  “Stab  him;  he  falls.”  Inasmuch  as 
directions  in  the  imperative  are  in  that  form  because  directed 
to  actor  or  manager,  their  occurrence  in  a  printed  play  is  rightly 
taken  as  evidence  for  play-house  derivation ;  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  as  some  have  held,  that  their  absence  from 
a  printed  play  denotes  spuriousness,  piracy.  The  small  number  in 
any  printed  play  and  the  inconsistency  in  their  use  make  their 


22  This  is  noticed  by  Prolss,  Von  den  altesten  Drucken  der  Dramen 
Shakespeares,  Leipzig,  1905,  p.  52. 

23  All  that  is  said  here  will  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  the 
stage  directions  of  Qi  of  Hamlet. 
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absence  of  very  little  or  no  significance  as  negative  evidence. 
Their  presence  may,  of  course,  be  positive  evidence  of  play¬ 
house  derivation. 

When  plays  were  printed,  the  stage  directions  were  more  or 
less  abbreviated.  Some  printed  plays  have  but  a  small  number, 
and  these  very  brief,  others  have  many,  and  some  of  them 
rather  explicit.  We  should  naturally  expect  plays  printed  from 
play-house  manuscript  to  have  more  stage  directions,  and  these 
more  explicit;  the  nearer  the  play-house  the  fuller  the  stage 
directions.  Strangely  enough,  in  the  case  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  some  other  plays,  scholars  have  seemed  to  reverse  this,  and 
to  hold  that  full  directions  denote  non-derivation  from  a  play¬ 
house  copy,  doubtful  authenticity,  piracy.24 

Let  us  consider  now  the  noticeably  full  or  explicit  directions 
of  Q1(  almost  all  of  which  occur  in  the  latter  half  of  the  play. 
Of  these  we  may  exclude,  as  having  no  significance  for  our  dis¬ 
cussion,  those  that  are  found  in  Q,  in  substantially  the  same 
form.25  These  are  the  following:  II,  i,  1;  II,  iv,  99;  III,  i, 
105;  III,  iii,  66;  III,  v,  1;  IV,  iv,  10;  V,  iii,  14;  V,  iii,  53;  V, 
1  ■’1  ;  V,  iii,  124.  We  are  also  justified,  I  think,  in  exclud¬ 
ing  two  that  have  been  adopted  by  modern  editors ;  these  are 
III,  i,  59,  Tibalt  vnder  Romeo’s  arme  thrusts  Mercutio,  in  and 
flies.28  Here  Globe  and  Cambridge  have,  Tybalt  under  Romeo’s 
arm  stabs  Mercutio,  and  flies  with  his  follozoers;  V,  iii,  35. 
Romeo  opens  the  tombe.  Rowe :  Breaking  open  the  monument. 
Capell :  fixing  his  mattock  in  the  Tomb.  Cambridge:  Opens 
the  tomb.  Furness:  Breaking  open  the  door  of  the  Monument. 

Excluding  those  mentioned  above,  parallels,  more  or  less 
close,  have  been  found  for  the  following:  I,  v,  96;  II,  iv,  129; 
II,  iv,  148;  II,  vi,  9;  III,  iii,  98;  III,  iii,  129;  III,  iv,  8;  III, 
v,  55;  III,  vi,  58;  III,  vi,  124;  IV,  ii,  20;  IV,  iii,  28;  V,  i,  9; 
V,  iii,  1;  V,  iii,  6;  V,  iii,  117.  Those  for  which  no  complete 


24  A  notable  exception  is  the  statement  of  C.  F.  Tucker  Brooke 
concerning  The  Massacre  at  Paris,  “In  the  first  place,  the  very  full 
character  of  the  stage  directions  indicates  that  the  text  is  based  on  a 
theatre  copy.”  The  Works  of  Christopher  Marlowe,  p.  441. 

“  They  are  not  always  found  in  the  same  place  in  Q2. 

20  Away  Tybalt.  Q2. 
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parallels  have  been  found  are  II,  iv,  129,  III,  i,  59,  III,  ii,  4; 
III,  iii,  129,  III,  iv,  8,  III,  v,  55,  IV,  iii  28,  IV,  iv,  55,  IV, 
iv,  80,  V,  iii,  35,  V,  iii,  93.27 

Space  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of  all  cases  where  parallels 
have  been  found,  but  a  consideration  of  some  cases  may  serve 
to  show  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  out  of  the  ordinary  in  their 
use  in  Qx. 

I,  v,  96.  They  whisper  in  his  eare.  This  direction  is 
obviously  needed  if  the  reader  is  to  get  the  meaning  of  the 
text  at  first  sight.  Parallels:  Whisper  in  his  eare,  Three 
Lordes  and  Ladies  of  London.2*  He  whispers  in  his 
eare,  Tragedy  of  Tyberius.29  He  whispereth  in  her 
eare,  Spanish  Tragedy.20  Lacie  zvhispcrs  Margaret  in 
the  eare.  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bongay.31 

II,  iv,  129.  He  walks  by  them  and  sings.  The  last  part  of 
this  is  common.  Parallels:  This  while  John  walkes  and 
stalkes  by  Skinke,  Look  about  You.32  Carinus  walke  up 
and  downe,  Alphonsus  of  Arragon.33  He  walketh  vp  and 
downe,  Orlando  Furioso.34 

II,  iv,  148.  She  turnes  to  Peter  her  man.  Parallels:  He 
turns  to  Em  and  offers  to  take  her  by  the  hand.  Fair 
Em.35  Turning  to  Locrine,  Locrine.36 

II,  vi,  9.  Enter  Juliet  somewhat  fast  and  embraceth  Romeo. 
Parallels  to  Somewhat  fast :  Enter  Grissill  stealingly, 
Patient  Grissill.3'’  Enter  Farnezie  apace,  Patient  Grissill.38 


27  Partial  parallels  have  been  found  for  II,  iv,  129;  III,  ii,  4;  III, 
iii,  129;  IV,  iii,  28,  IV,  iv,  80. 

28  Where  possible,  I  have  taken  directions  from  facsimile  re¬ 
prints.  Farmer,  Fac.  Bv. 

29  Malone  Soc.  Lo. 

30  Boas,  p.  57. 

',1  Collins,  II,  p.  28. 

32  Malone  Soc.  D. 

33  Collins,  I,  p.  116. 

34  Alleyn  Ms.  Collins,  I,  p.  269. 

35  Shakespeare  Apocrypha,  Tucker  Brooke,  p.  293. 

36  Sh.  Apoc.  p.  41. 

3‘  Farmer,  Fac.,  G=v. 

38  Farmer,  Fac.,  I. 
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The  Miller  comes  out  very  softly,  Merry  Devil  of  Ed- 
monston .39  She  runneth  to  him,  King  Leir.*0 
Parallels  to  embraceth  Romeo;  Embrace  him.  Looking 
Glass  for  London  and  England .41  Amplectitur  earn,  All 
Fools.*2 

Ill,  iii,  98.  He  offers  to  stab  himself,  and  nurse  smtches 
dagger  away. 

Parallels:  Offers  to  kill  him,  Spanish  Tragedy.*2  Offers 
to  strike  and  Jacke  staies  him,  Old  Wives  Tale.**  Let  her 
offer  to  kill  herself e,  Locrine.*5 

Ill,  iii,  129.  Nurse  offers  to  go  in  and  turnes  again. 

Parallels :  Orlando  proffers  to  go  in.  Orl.  Fur.*2  Offers 
to  goe  out,  David  and  BN  She  offers  to  depart.  Sir 
Thomas  Moore.*9 

III,  v,  55.  Enter  Nurse  hastely.  For  parallels  see  under  II, 
vi,  9. 

III,  vi,  124.  She  looks  after  nurse.  Parallels:  Manet  Marcus 
Gallicus.  He  looks  after  Voada,  The  Valiant  Welshman.*9 
Enter  Henrico  Baglioni,  looking  earnestly  upon  Fresco- 
baldi,  Devils  Charter,50  The  Music  sounds  and  Pasquil’s 
Eye  is  fixt  vpon  Catherine,  Jack  Drum.  51  They  both 
look  strangely  vpon  her,  apart  eche  from  other,  Maydes 
Metamorphosis ,52 

IV,  iii,  28.  She  falls  upon  the  bed  within  the  Curtains. 
Parallels :  Syphax  hastneth  within  the  canopy  as  to 


N  Sh.  Apoc.  p.  280. 

40  Malone  Soc.,  D4V. 

41  Collins,  I,  p.  190. 

12  Chapman,  Mermaid,  p.  41. 

43  Boas,  p.  23. 

44  Malone  Soc.  F3. 

45  C.  F.  Tucker  Brooke,  p.  63. 
43  Collins,  I,  p.  146. 

47  Malone  Soc.  IV. 

48  C.  F.  Tucker  Brooke,  p.  405. 

49  Farmer,  Fac.,  F<v. 

50  Farmer,  Fac.,  F2. 

51  Farmer,  Fac.  H<. 

52  Farmer,  Fac.,  F2v. 
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Sophonisba’s  bed,  Sophonisba 53  Queen  Elinor  enters, 
offering  to  pull  Robinhood  from  her;  but  they  enfold 
each  other,  and  sit  down  within  the  curtains.  Downfall 
of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntington 5i 

V,  iii,  1.  Enter  Countie  Paris  and  his  Page  with  flowers 
and  sweete  water. 

V,  iii,  6.  Paris  strews  the  Tomb  with  flowers. 

Parallels :  Enter  a  maid  strawing  flowers  and  a  serving 
man  perfuming  the  doore,  Two  Maides  of  More  clack. 65 

V,  iii,  117.  She  stabs  her  self e  and  falls. 

Parallels:  Stab  her-selfe,  Spanish  Tragedy ,58  Stab  him, 
he  fals,  Death  of  Robert  Earle  of  Huntington ,57  He 
stabs  him,  Massacre  at  Paris.58 

I  have  not  tried  to  make  this  discussion  exhaustive,  but 
enough  has  been  given,  I  think,  to  show  that  such  stage  directions 
as  those  found  in  Qx  are  common,  and  that  there  is  no  necessity 
whatever  for  attributing  them  to  the  notes  of  a  spectator,  re¬ 
cording  what  he  sees.  In  fact,  a  reading  of  The  Spanish 
Tragedy,  Solyman  and  Perseda,  Alphonsus  of  Arragon,  A 
Looking  Glass  for  London  and  England,  Orlando  Furioso,  The 
Massacre  at  Paris,  The  History  of  King  Leir,  is  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  one  that  full  stage  directions  are  rather  common. 

I  consider  now  those  stage  directions  of  Qt  for  which  I  have 
found  no  parallels.59 

Ill,  ii,  4.  Enter  Nurse  wringing  her  hands,80  with  the  ladder 
of  cordes  in  her  lap.  In  this  place  Q,  has  Enter  Nurse 


53  Marston’s  Works,  Bullen,  II,  p.  296. 

“*  Farmer,  Fac.,  A2V. 

“  Farmer,  Fac.,  A. 

56  Boas,  p.  92. 

57  Farmer,  Fac.  B. 

58  Tucker  Brooke,  p.  455. 

58  Perhaps  such  parallels  may  be  found  by  a  more  extended  study 
than  I  have  made. 

60.  Cf.  Enter  Jupiter  and  Juno,  Mars  and  Venus,  Vulcan  limping; 
and  after  all  Diana  wringing  her  hands.  Coblers  Prophesie  (Malone 
Soc.)  A3  She  in  mournefull  sort  wringing  her  hands  passed  her  way. 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur  (Farmer,  Fac-sim.  E,).  but  the  third  wrings  her 
hands.  Lyly,  Endymion,  (Bond  Vol.  3,  p.  39.)  The  second  and  third 
of  these  are  from  directions  for  dumb  show. 
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with  Cordes.  The  direction,  wringing  her  hands,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  reference  to  this 
action  in  the  text  of  Qx ;  whereas  in  Q,  we  have  it  mention¬ 
ed  in  Juliet’s  words,  “Why  dost  thou  wring  thy  hands”. 
The  only  part  of  this  direction  that  can  be  attributed  to 
notes  of  a  spectator  are  the  words  in  her  lap.61 
Ill,  iv,  8.  Paris  offers  to  go  in  and  Capolet  calls  him  back 
againe. 

The  first  part  of  this  is  common.  The  second  part  seems 
superfluous,  as  the  following  speech  of  Capulet  begins 
“Sir  Paris”.  It  is  to  be  noted  however  that  the  texts 
differ  here ;  Q2  reads, 

Madam  goodnight,  commend  me  to  your  daughter 
La.  I  will,  and  know  her  mind  early  to  morrow  etc. 

Ca.  Sir  Paris,  I  will  make  etc. 

Qx  reads : 

Maddam  farewell  commend  me  to  your  daughter.62 
Paris  offers  to  go  in  and  Capolet  calls  him  back  againe. 

Cap.  Sir  Paris !  lie  make  etc. 

This  comparison  of  texts  shows  that  the  direction  of  Qx 
is  fully  justified,  and  the  absence  of  it  from  Q2  perfectly 
natural. 

III,  v,  55.  She  goeth  downe  from  the  window. 

This  direction  is  perfectly  in  place.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
originally  addressed  to  the  actor  that  plays  Juliet,  and 
directs  him  to  go  down  to  the  lower  stage  to  appear  there 
in  the  next  scene.  This  will  be  discussed  more  fully 
later.63 

IV,  iv,  55.  All  at  once  cry  out  and  wring  their  hands. 

The  next  speech  has  at  the  beginning,  in  place  of  the  name 
of  a  character,  the  words,  All  cry.  This  occurs  in  one  of 


61  The  word  “lap”,  as  used  here,  means  a  loose  part  “of  a  garment 
used  as  a  receptacle.”  Cf.  Oxf.  Diet,  lap,  4. 

62  Qi  has  question  mark  here,  a  misprint. 

63  See  p.  19  Cf.  Robert  Prolss,  Von  den  altestcn  Druckcn  der  dramen 
Shakespeares,  p.  127. 
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the  passages  that  are  evidently  of  a  more  ancient  origin 
than  the  rest  of  Q^64  It  is  wholly  in  place,  as  it  gives 
direction  for  an  action  ( wringing  their  hands )  not 
mentioned  in  the  text. 

IV,  iv,  80.  They  all  but  the  nurse  goe  forth,  casting  Rose¬ 
mary  on  her  and  shutting  the  curtains.65 
There  is  nothing  noticeable  in  this  except  casting  Rosemary 
on  her,  which  gives  direction  for  an  action  implied  six 
lines  before,  “Come  sticke  your  Rosemary  in  this  dead 
coarse.” 

V,  iii,  93.  Fryer  stoops  and  lookes  on  the  blood  and  weapons. 
No  parallels  to  this  have  been  found.  This  is  natural ;  for 
the  situation  is  an  uncommon  one.  The  stage  direction 
is  not  superfluous  here,  because  it  denotes  an  action  that 
should  come  before  the  words 

What  blood  is  this  that  staines  the  entrance 
Of  this  marble  stony  monument? 

What  means  these  maisterles  and  gory  weapons? 

In  the  six  cases  here  discussed  of  stage  directions  for  which 
I  have  found  no  parallels  there  is  nothing  unusual,  when  the 
situation  and  the  context  are  considered. 

In  conclusion  we  can  say  that  the  stage  directions  of  Qj 
when  compared  with  those  of  many  other  plays  show  nothing 
unusual  either  in  their  amount  or  in  their  fullness.  Some  of 
them  are  fuller  than  the  corresponding  directions  in  Q2,  and 
some  are  not  found  at  all  in  that  quarto,  but  the  whole  excess  of 
above  Q.,  is  not  at  all  great.  It  is  certainly  too  small  to 
warrant  the  inference  that  the  directions  of  Qx  can  be  explained 
only  by  assuming  that  they  have  their  origin  in  the  notes  of  a 
spectator.  They  can  not  reasonably  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
piracy.  If  they  have  any  significance  as  evidence,  they  point 
rather  to  the  play-house  origin  of  the  manuscript  of  Q1. 


"  See  p.  22. 

'5  Ulrici  keeps  this  as  far  as  "her”.  Stage  directions  for  drawing 
the  curtains  to  open  or  close  them  are  found  in  several  places :  Sir 
Gyles  Goosecap,  IV,  II;  First  Part  of  the  Contention,  III,  ii ;  III, 
iii,  Cf.  B.  Neuendorff  Die  englische  Volksbithne,  pp.  35,  39,  51. 
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Division  into  Scenes.  It  has  been  held  by  some  that  division 
of  a  play  into  scenes  is  evidence  against  authenticity,  evidence 
of  piracy.  This  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  “good”  quartos  do 
not  have  division  into  scenes. 

Division  into  acts  is  for  the  most  part  a  wholly  artificial 
thing,  but  the  division  into  scenes  has  direct  reference  to  the 
stage;  it  indicates  change  of  place  and  time.  To  the  actors 
and  stage  manager  it  may  indicate  change  of  stage,  such  as 
front  to  back,  lower  to  upper,  inner  to  outer;  it  also  may  in¬ 
dicate  change  of  properties.  Such  indications  as  these  must 
ave  been  absolutely  necessary  to  the  play-house,  however  well 
the  reader  can  infer  them  from  a  study  of  the  text;  that  is, 
they  belong  to  play-house  manuscript  rather  than  to  printed 
texts.  If,  however,  they  appear  in  printed  texts,  it  would  seem 
natural  to  infer  that  they  came  from  play-house  manuscripts ; 
just  as  we  naturally  infer  origin  from  play-house  manuscript 
when  the  name  of  an  actor  is  given  in  a  text  instead  of  the  name 
of  the  character.  Now  the  division  into  scenes  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  is,  in  places,  so  obscurely  indicated  by  the  stage  directions 
that  editors  have  never  been  agreed  upon  the  division  into 
scenes  of  certain  parts  of  the  play.  A  play-house  manuscript, 
then,  would  be  of  much  service  here. 

Viewed  with  reference  to  division  into  scenes  Qj  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  is  peculiar,  perhaps  unique ;  it  has  no  division  into 
scenes  in  the  first  two  thirds,  and  an  indication  of  such  divi¬ 
sion  in  the  last  third.66  In  the  last  third  of  the  text  change  of 
scene  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  use  of  strips  of  ornamental 
border  across  the  page.67 

In  two  cases  these  strips  of  border  do  not,  apparently,  in¬ 
dicate  change  of  scene,  but  rather  change  from  back  stage  to 
front.  Both  of  these  are  found  in  the  last  scene;  the  first  comes 
between  the  last  words  of  Romeo  and  the  entrance  of  the  Friar, 
the  second  between  the  last  words  of  Juliet  and  the  entrance  of 
the  Watch.  In  both  cases  the  preceding  action  takes  place  with- 


M  The  first  indication  of  division  into  scenes  comes  between  Scenes 
IV  and  V  of  Act  III. 

37  Cf.  p.  10. 
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in  the  monument,  which  must  have  been  near  the  back  of  the 
stage.  The  entrance  of  the  Friar  and  of  the  Watch  is  not  to 
the  monument  but  to  the  ground  in  front  of  it,  the  front  stage. 
Now  here  is  something  indicated  that  is  of  no  service  to  the 
reader,  and  that  would  not  be  noticed  by  the  spectator;  it  is, 
however,  of  use  to  the  actors,  telling  them  where  to  make  their 
entrance.  We  may  reasonably  infer  then  that  the  use  of  these 
borders  in  these  two  places  has  its  origin  in  the  stage  directions 
of  a  play-house  manuscript.68 

One  of  these  divisions  is  found  at  a  point  where  modern 
editions  have  no  change  of  scene.  This  point  corresponds  to 
the  entrance  of  Lady  Capulet,  III,  v,  66.  In  Qx  at  this  point, 
after  Romeo’s  exit,  the  Nurse  enters  and  says, 

Madame  beware,  take  heede  the  day  is  broke 

Your  Mother’s  coming  to  your  Chamber,  make  all  sure. 

This  is  followed  by  the  stage  direction,  She  goeth  downe  from 
the  window.  Then  comes  the  ornamental  border  to  denote 
change  of  scene,  which  is  followed  by,  Enter  Juliet's  mother, 
Nurse. 

That  a  change  of  scene  is  necessary  here  is  shown  by  several 
facts.  At  the  beginning  of  Scene  v  the  stage  direction  of  Qj 
reads,  Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet  at  the  window;  that  of  all  the 
other  Quartos  and  all  the  Folios  is,  Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet 
aloft.  This  plainly  indicates  that  the  action  takes  place  on  the 
upper  stage ;  but  it  is  plainly  unreasonable,  if  not  impossible,  to 
suppose  that  the  whole  of  this  scene,  as  given  in  the  modern 
editions,  took  place  there.  Surely  the  upper  stage  was  no  fit 
place  for  the  long  conversation  between  Juliet  and  her  mother 
concerning  Tybalt’s  death,  “that  villain”  Romeo,  and  the 
proposed  marriage  to  Paris,  which  is  followed  by  the  long 
quarrel  between  Juliet  and  her  father,  and  her  rejection  of  the 
counsel  of  the  Nurse,  “Ancient  damnation”  (175  lines).  There 
must  have  been  a  change  from  the  upper  stage  to  the  lower, 
and  the  natural  place  for  it  is  that  indicated  by  the  scene  divi- 

65  Cf.  Cecil  Brodmeier,  Die  Shakes pear e-Buhne  nach  den  alien 
Biihnenanweisungen,  p.  63. 
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sion  in  Qx  and  by  the  stage  direction,  She  goeth  downe  from  the 
window.™ 

If  these  printers  marks  are  to  be  taken  as  indicating  change 
of  scene,  there  is  a  notable  absence  of  one  in  the  place  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  division  in  modern  editions  between  IV,  iv  and 
IV,  v.  After  Juliet  has  drunk  the  Friar’s  potion  we  have  in 
Qx  the  stage  direction,  already  noticed,  She  falls  upon  the  bed 
within  the  curtains. 

Enter  Nurse  with  hearbs ,  Mother. 

These  directions  are  separated  by  a  strip  of  ornamental  border. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Juliet’s  bedroom  is  the  back 
stage,  and  that  the  succeeding  action  takes  place  on  the  front 
stage,  until  the  Nurse  goes  to  call  her  (IV,  v,  1.).  The  Nurse 
approaches  the  curtains  as  she  calls ;  she  finally  draws  them,  and 
finds  Juliet  apparently  dead  upon  her  bed.  All  this  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  later  stage  direction  in  Q1(  They  all  but  the 
Nurse  goe  forth,  casting  Rosemary  on  her  and  shutting  the 
Curtaines.70 

Much  of  this  discussion  is  not  strictly  relevant,  but  is  not 
amiss,  perhaps,  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  things  indicated 
by  these  ornamental  borders  that  have  been  found  significant 
in  discussions  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage. 

To  return  to  the  main  point,  it  has  been  shown,  I  believe,  that 
the  division  of  the  last  third  of  Qx  into  scenes  by  these  borders 
cannot  reasonably  be  taken  as  evidence  of  piracy ;  it  certainly 
could  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of  piracy  of  more  than  one  third 
of  the  play.  Then,  too,  it  may  be  just  possible  that  the  borders 
were  inserted  when  the  pages  of  the  signatures  G-K  were  made 
up,  in  order  to  get  a  satisfactory  paging  for  the  last  signature. 
The  text  ends  at  the  bottom  of  K4  recto,  the  last  page  being 


69  For  further  discussion  of  this,  see  R.  Prolss,  Von  den  altesten 
Drucken  der  dramcn  Shakespeares  pp.  97,  127 ;  B.  Neuendorff,  Die 
englische  Volksbiihne  im  Zeitalter  Shakespeares  pp.  37-38. 

70  See  Neuendorff’s  discussion  of  this,  pp.  34-37.  Cf.  R.  Crompton 
Rhodes,  The  Stagery  of  Shakespeare,  pp.  28-9.  In  the  present  edition 
scenes  IV  and  V  are  given  as  one  scene  (IV). 
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blank.  The  borders  were,  perhaps,  inserted  where  they  would 
least  disturb  the  text,  and  such  points  are  naturally  where  there 
is  pause  in  the  dialogue,  at  the  ends  of  the  scenes.71 

Short-hand.  In  another  place72  I  have  discussed  the  state 
of  short-hand  in  England  about  1600,  and  have  shown  that 
there  was  no  system  of  short-hand  then  in  use  by  which  a  play 
could  be  reported  “as  accurately  as  the  text  of  even  the  worst 
Shakespearian  quarto  is  given.”73  I  have  there  also  shown  that 
the  text  of  the  First  Quarto  of  Hamlet,  1603,  could  not  have 
had  its  origin  in  short-hand  reports. 

The  text  of  Q1  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  very  much  more  ac¬ 
curate  than  that  of  of  Hamlet;  nevertheless  almost  all 
Shakespearian  scholars  and  editors  since  1850  have  held  that  it 
had  its  origin  wholly  or  chiefly  in  short-hand  reports.74  No 
proof  of  the  use  of  short-hand  has  ever  been  offered  beyond  the 
noting  of  differences  between  the  text  of  Q,  and  that  of  Qx. 
This  proof  by  itself  has  no  validity ;  for  these  differences  may 
be  explained  by  other  hypotheses  than  that  of  short-hand  re¬ 
porting.75  Collier  cites  the  variation,  rest  (QQ  rust  (Q2),  but 
such  a  variation  can  be  readily  explained  as  a  typographical 
error.76 

What  now  remains  of  the  proofs  of  piracy  of  Qt?  John 
Danter  has  to  his  discredit  several  offenses  against  the  laws 

71  It  is  noticeable  that  two  borders  are  used  in  one  place,  at  the 
bottom  of  G2V  and  at  the  top  of  G3. 

72  First  Quarto  of  Hamlet,  pp.  27-31. 

73  This  view  is  strongly  attacked  by  Professor  Max  Foerster,  in 
Beiblatt  sur  Anglia,  34,  pp.  292-296. 

74  Collier,  First  Ed.  1842,  Vol.  6,  pp.  368-9;  Mommsen,  1859; 
White  1862,  Vol.  10,  p.  10  ff ;  Cambridge  Ed.  1865;  Daniel,  1874;  New 
Shak,  Soc.,  Series  II,  I,  p.  v;  Furnivall,  1886  Intro,  to  Facsimile  (by 
Herbert  A.  Evans)  pp  VII-VIII  Pollard,  Shakespeare  Folios  and 
Quartos  p.  69.  Sidney  Lee,  Life  of  Shakespeare  1916,  Enlarged 
Version,  Second  Edition,  p.  112. 

75  From  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  differences  between  Qi  and  Q2, 
Adolf  Schottner  ( Uber  die  mutmassliche  stenographische  Entstehung 
der  ersten  Quarto  von  Shakespeare’s  “Romeo  und  Julia”)  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  text  of  Qi  was  taken  down  by  three  stenographers,  of 
three  different  degrees  of  skill,  working  in  regular  rotation,  four  times 
round.  Cf.  J.  Dover  Wilson  and  A.  W.  Pollard.  How  Some  of 
Shakespeare’s  Plays  zvere  Pirated,  London  Times,  Literary  Supplement, 
Jan.  17,  1919,  p.  30.  Jahrbuch,  58,  p.  122. 

70  Athenaeum ,  1856,  pp.  1220-21.  How  little  weight  Collier  gave  to 
this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  read  rust  in  his  First  Edition  (1844) 
but  rest  in  his  Second  Edition  (1856),  and  defends  the  latter  reading. 
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for  the  regulation  of  printing,  but  he  has  to  his  credit  authentic 
quartos  of  Peele,  Nashe,  Lodge,  and  Greene,  and  the  earliest 
quarto  of  a  Shakespearian  play,  Titus  Andronicus.  He  does 
not  look  like  a  pirate,  who  stole  plays  from  actors  and  pub¬ 
lished  them  surreptitiously.  The  Romeo  and  Juliet  quarto  is 
not  carelessly  printed,  nor  is  there  in  it  any  evidence  of  undue 
haste.  Its  full  stage  directions  are  not  unnatural  and  abnormal ; 
they  afford  no  support  to  the  theory  that  they  have  their  origin 
in  the  notes  of  a  spectator.  They  may  even  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  play-house  origin  for  the  text.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  indication  of  change  of  scene  by  the  ornamental  borders 
that  is  found  in  the  last  third  of  the  text.  Evidence  of  short¬ 
hand  reporting  there  is  none.  Surely  the  case  for  piracy  is  a 
very  weak  one,  if  not  wholly  untenable. 

Considering  all  this,  together  with  what  I  have  shown  con¬ 
cerning  the  First  Quarto  of  Hamlet ,77  may  one  not  begin  to 
surmise  that  those  “pirates”  against  whom  Shakespeare  is 
supposed  to  have  fought  so  valiantly  were  clad  in  buckram? 

Traces  of  an  Earlier  Play  in  Q1 

Certain  parts  of  the  text  of  Qx  are  strikingly  different  from 
the  rest ;  they  are  cruder,  their  diction  is  antique,  their  versifica¬ 
tion  more  mechanical,  their  style  is  rougher,  less  imaginative ; 
they  remind  one  of  the  works  of  the  period  just  preceding 
Shakespeare.  Some  who  maintain  the  theory  of  piracy  have 
seen  in  all  this  evidence  of  the  work  of  a  hack  poet,  called  in  to 
supply  gaps  in  the  stenographer’s  notes ;  others  have  seen  in  it 
the  work  of  a  collaborator.  The  simplest  and  most  reason¬ 
able  explanation  of  it  (an  explanation  satisfactory  to  a  few 
modern  Shakespearians )  is  that  we  have  here  portions  of  the 
old  play  upon  which  the  Shakespearian  version  of  Qx  is  found¬ 
ed. 

It  is  commonly  accepted,  on  the  authority  of  Arthur  Brooke, 
author  of  the  poem  Romeus  and  Juliet,  published  in  1562  and 


77 


First  Quarto  of  Hamlet,  pp.  19-36. 
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1587,  that  an  earlier  play  existed.  Brooke  in  his  address  “To 
the  Reader”  says,  “Though  I  saw  the  same  argument  lately  set 
forth  on  stage  with  more  commendation,  then  I  can  look  for.”78 
Whether  or  not  the  play  that  Brooke  saw  is  the  one  upon  which 
Qj  may  be  founded  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence ;  his  remark 
establishes  the  tradition  of  a  play  on  Romeo  and  Juliet,  as  plain¬ 
ly  as  the  references  to  Hamlet  establish  the  tradition  of  a  Ham¬ 
let  play  before  the  Shakespearian  version. 

The  antique  character  of  these  passages  in  Qx  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  is  so  apparent  to  all  students  familiar  with  the  work  of 
Shakespeare’s  predecessors,  that  it  may  look  like  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  call  attention  to  them,  and  illustrate  them  by 
parallels  from  earlier  plays.79  It  is  important,  however,  that 
there  be  set  forth  plainly  all  facts  that  may  help  to  establish 
the  place  of  the  version  of  in  the  tradition  of  the  Romeo 
and  Juliet  play. 

The  most  noticeable  passages  showing  antique  material  are 
found  in  Act  II,  Scene  iv,  and  in  that  part  of  Act  IV,  Scene  v 
which  contains  the  lamentations  over  the  supposed  death  of 
Juliet;80  other  passages  are  shorter  and,  perhaps,  less  noticeable. 

I  proceed  now  to  illustrate  the  antique  character  of  these 
passages  by  parallels  from  earlier  plays. 

I,  iii,  65.  Well,  Juliet,  how  like  you  of  Paris  love?  Qi 

Speak  briefly,  can  you  like  of  Paris  love?  Q„ 

Sp.  Trag.  1,  ii,  191. 

How  likes  Don  Balthazor  of  this  device? 

II,  vi,  14-16.  My  Juliet  welcome.  As  doo  waking  eyes. 

(Cloased  in  Nights  mysts)  attend  the  froliche  day 
So  Romeo  hath  expected  Juliet. 


78  Hazlitt,  Shakespeare’s  Library,  Part  I.  Vol,  I,  p.  72. 

Some  traces  of  the  antique  are  to  be  found  in  Q2;  for  example, 
“Uneven  is  the  course,  I  like  it  not’’,  IV,  i,  5,  which  sounds  like  a  line 
from  a  Senecan  play.  On  the  Senecan  character  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
seeTudor  Drama,  C.  F.  Tucker  Brooke,  pp.  221,  222. 

80  In  this  passage  as  given  in  Q2  some  antique  features  are  found. 
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James  IV,  I,  iii,  89. 

As  welcome  is  my  honest  Dick  to  me 
As  morning’s  son. 

Edward  II  (Tucker  Brooke)  863-5. 

The  sheepherd  nipt  with  biting  winters  rage 
Frolicks  not  more  to  see  the  paynted  springe 
Then  I  doe  to  behold  your  Magestie. 

Soliman  and  Perseda  I,  ii,  42-3. 

And  far  more  welcome  is  this  change  to  me 
Then  sunny  daies  to  naked  Savages. 

Looking  Glass  for  London  and  England  (Collins  I,  p.  170) 

Mars  when  he  held  fair  Venus  on  his  Knee 
And  saw  the  limping  Smith  come  from  the  forge 
Had  not  more  deeper  sorrowes  in  his  brow 
Then  Rasni  hath  to  see  this  Paphlagon. 

Edward  I,  Sc.  i.  91-4. 

Not  Caesar  leading  through  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  captive  Kings  of  conquered  nations 
Was  in  his  princely  triumphs  honored  more 
Than  English  Edward  in  this  martial  sight. 

Ill,  ii,  18-22. 

Ah,  Romeo,  Romeo,  what  disaster  hap 

Hath  seuerd  thee  from  thy  true  Juliet t 

Ah,  why  should  heaven  so  much  conspire  with  Woe 

Or  Fate  enuie  our  happie  Marriage, 

So  soone  to  sunder  us  by  timeless  Death? 

Parallel  to  part  of  this  is  Gorboduc,  IV,  ii,  142-3. 

What  cruell  destinie 

What  froward  fate  hath  sorted  us  this  chaunce? 

Ill,  iii,  89.  And  what  sayes 

My  conceal’d  lady  to  our  cancel’d  love? 

Q2  has  the  same.  Lines  of  this  form  are  common  in  the  older 
plays  and  are  found  also  in  the  later  drama.  A  few  examples 
follow : 

Jocasta  III,  ii,  16. 

Brings  quiet  end  to  my  unquiet  life. 

Spanish  Tragedy  IV,  iv,  84. 

The  hopeless  father  of  a  hapless  son. 

Cornelia  III,  iii,  60. 

This  is  the  hope  that  feeds  my  hapless  daies. 

Ill,  v,  12.  Yon  light  is  not  day  light,  I 
Know  it,  I. 
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Q2  has  the  same  (yond).  This  repetition  of  the  personal  pro¬ 
noun  is  common  in  the  earlier  plays. 

Examples:  I  know  not,  I.  Spanish  Trag.  Ill,  X,  84. 
Mucedorus,  Dodsley-Haditt,  7  p.  210.  I,  talk  not,  I.  Wounds 
of  Civil  War,  p.  135.  I  tell  thee,  I.  Tragical  Reigne  of  Kg. 
John.  p.  241.  We  come  not,  we  Dido,  228  (Tucker  Brooke). 
Several  examples  are  found  in  The  Jew  of  Malta,  and  in  Titus 
Andronicus. 

IV,  iv,  33-72.  This  whole  passage  of  lamentation  is  the  most 
noticeable  piece  of  antique  writing  in  the  whole  play,  and  traces 
of  it  are  found  in  the  corresponding  part  of  Q2.  Portions  of  it 
are  illustrated  by  comparison  with  lines  from  older  plays. 

Qx,  IV,  iv,  34.  Accurst,  unhappy,  miserable  time. 

1.  38.  Accursed  time,  vnfortunate  olde  man. 

1.  48.  Accurst,  vnhappy,  miserable  man, 

Forlorne,  forsaken,  destitute  I  am. 

Born  to  the  world  to  be  a  slave  in  it 
Distrest,  remediles,  and  vnfortunate 
O  heauns,  O  nature,  wherefore  did  you  make  me 
To  live  so  vile,  so  wretched  as  I  shall. 

1.  56.  And  all  our  ioy  and  all  our  hope  is  dead 
Dead,  lost,  vndone,  absented,  wholly  fled. 

Cap.  Cruel,  vniust,  impartiall  destinies 

Why  to  this  day  have  you  preseru’d  my  life? 

With  these  passages  may  be  compared  the  following. 

Oh  haples  hap,  Oh  dire  and  cruel  fate! 

Alph.  of  Ar.,  1560.^ 

O  cruel  fate !  O  dolefull  destine ! 

O  heavy  hap !  O  woe  can  not  be  told ! 

Gismond  of  Salerne,  V,  i,  1-2. 

O  troubled  Fate,  O  fatal  miserie, 

That  vnprouoked,  deals’t  so  partiallie 

Cornelia,  V,  350-1. 

O  miserable,  desolate,  distressful  wretch. 

Cornelia,  V,  338. 

How  have  the  Destinies  dealt  with  Bajazet. 

Selimus,  1843  (Temple  Ed.) 

IV,  iv,  55.  And  being  dead,  dead  sorrow  nips  us  all. 

Sp.  Trag.  1,  i,  12-13  (Boas) 

But  in  the  harvest  of  my  summer  joys 
Death’s  winter  nipp’d  the  blossoms  of  my  bliss. 
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IV,  iv,  63.  O  sad  fac’d  sorrow  map  of  misery. 

Expressions  after  the  manner  of  “map  of  misery”  are  com¬ 
mon  in  the  older  plays.  A  few  illustrations  will  suffice. 

My  sorrow’s  map.  Sp.  Trag.  Ill,  1091. 

A  map  of  many  valours,  Selimus,  182  (Temple  Ed.) 

Lorcrine  the  map  of  magnanimitie.  Locrine,  V.  iv,  139. 

IV,  iv,  64-67. 

Why  this  sad  time  have  I  desired  to  see? 

This  day,  this  vniust,  this  impartiall  day 
Wherein  I  hop’d  to  see  my  comfort  full, 

To  be  deprivde  by  suddaine  destinie. 

With  this  may  be  compared  Locrine,  II,  v.  28-31. 

Iniurious  fortune  hast  thou  crost  me  thus? 

Thus  in  the  morning  of  my  victories 
Thus  in  the  prime  of  my  felicitie 
To  cut  me  off  by  such  hard  overthrowe? 

V,  iii,  8-9. 

Sweet  Tombe  that  in  thy  circuit  dost  containe 
The  perfect  modell  of  eternitie 

Expressions  like  the  second  line  of  this  pasage  are  found  in 
the  older  plays ;  compare,  The  perfect  platforme  of  a  troubled 
wight,  Locrine,  IV,  i,  51.  A  perfect  patterne  of  all  chivalrie, 
Locrine,  1,  i,  106. 

This  study  is  by  no  means  exhaustive ;  but  enough  has  been 
done,  I  believe,  to  call  attention  again  to  the  existence  in  Q1  of 
antique  material,  to  suggest  that  it  comes  from  an  older  form 
of  the  play,  and  to  show  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  its 
origin  to  hack-writers  in  the  service  of  pirates. 

In  addition  to  this  antique  material,  there  is  other  evidence 
of  connection  with  an  earlier  version.  It  has  been  noticed 
many  times  that  there  is  inconsistency  in  Qx  in  the  statements 
concerning  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  In 
general,  the  time  scheme  of  Qi  corresponds  to  that  of  Q,,  and 
in  this  particular  it  so  corresponds,  but  there  are,  in  the  text  of 
Qj,  some  expressions  that  refer  to  the  marriage  taking  place  in 
the  morning,  and  others  that  put  it  the  afternoon.  In  II,  iv, 
171,  corresponding  to  II,  iv,  174-6  (Camb.)  Romeo  says  “Bid 
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her  get  leave  tomorrow  morning  to  come  to  Friar  Laurence 
cell”,81  and  she  gives  him  the  assurance  (1.  181),  “Well,  to¬ 
morrow  morning  she  shall  not  fade”.  In  the  next  scene,  II,  v, 
33-35,  the  Nurse  says  to  Juliet, 

Goe  hye  you  straight  to  Friar  Laurence  Cell 
And  frame  a  scuse  that  you  must  goe  to  shrift. 

There  stays  a  Bridegroome  to  make  you  a  bride. 

This  plainly  means  “this  afternoon.”  In  the  next  scene,  IV,  vi, 
5,  Romeo,  speaking  to  the  Friar,  says  “This  morning  here  she 
pointed  we  should  meet.”  This  scene,  as  given  in  Qx,  is  in  its 
text  very  different  from  that  in  Q2.  It  seems  to  contain 
material  of  an  antique  character.  Many  Shakespearian  scholars 
have  seen  in  this  difference  between  Qx  and  Q2  evidence  that 
Shakespeare  revised  the  text  here. 

Now  this  inconsistency  in  the  statements  of  Qi  concerning  the 
time  of  the  marriage  has  usually  been  attributed  to  the  short¬ 
hand  reporters,  the  hack  poet,  and  taken  as  evidence  of  piracy. 
An  examination  of  Brooke’s  Romeus  and  Juliet  suggests 
another  explanation.  In  that  poem  the  marriage  takes  place 
in  the  morning,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  passages : 

To  Romeus  she  [Nurse]  goes,  of  him  she  doth  desyre, 

To  know  the  meane  of  mariage  by  councell  of  the  fryre 
On  Saterday,  quod  he,  if  Juliet  come  to  shrift  p.  102.8: 

She  shall  be  shrived  and  maried. 

The  Saterday  betimes,  in  sober  weede  yclad 

She  tooke  her  leave  and  forth  she  went  with  visage  grave  and  sad. 

p.  106. 

Then  Romeus  said  to  her  (both  loth  to  part  so  soone) 

Fayre  lady,  send  to  me  a  gayne  your  nurce  this  afternoon 
Of  corde  I  will  bespeak  a  ladder  by  that  time.  p.  108. 

The  bryde  to  send  the  nurce  at  twylight  fayleth  not 
To  whom  the  bridegroome  geven  hath  the  ladder  that  he  got.  p.  110. 

In  the  version  of  the  story  in  Painter’s  Palace  of  Pleasure, 
the  time  of  the  marriage  is  in  the  morning.83  This  is  indicated 


81  This  would  make  the  time  of  the  marriage  the  second  morning 
after  the  meeting  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

82  References  are  to  Hazlitt,  Shakespeare’s  Library,  Part  I,  Vol.  I. 
88  The  same  time  is  given  in  Bandello  and  Boaistuau. 
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by  the  following  passages :  “Rhomeo,  sorie  to  go  from  Julietta, 
sayd  secretly  unto  hir,  that  she  should  send  unto  him  after 
dinner  the  olde  woman,  and  that  he  would  cause  to  be  made 
a  corded  ladder  the  same  evening,  whereby  to  climbe  up  to  hir 
chamber  window’’  (p.220).  “Julietta  did  not  forget  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  about  five  of  the  clock,  to  send  the  old  woman  to  Romeo” 
(221). 

In  the  German  play,  Tragaedia  von  Romio  und  Julietta, 
evidently  founded  upon  an  English  play  on  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
the  morning  is  indicated  as  the  time  of  the  marriage  in  the 
following  passages. 

Julie.  So  gehe  alsobald  zu  Romio,  rad  vermelde  ihm  dass  er  sich 
rafehlbar  wan  er  sich  meinen  Eheman  nennen  wil  umb  9  Uhr  in  dess 
Paters  Zelt  befinde,  alda  ich  mich  mit  ihm  will  vermahlen  oder  trauen 
lassen  (Act  III  Sc  iv,  p.  351  )S1 

Romio.  Sie  ist,  hochgeehrten  Herr  Pater,  willens  vmb  9  Vhr  alhier 
zu  erscheinen  dan  sie  mir  solches  durch  ihre  Amina  hat  wissen  lassen 
(Act  III  Sc  VIII,  p.  360.) 

From  all  these  passages  it  is  plainly  shown  that  in  the  story 
which  is  dramatized  in  the  play  the  hour  of  the  marriage  is  in 
the  morning,  and  from  the  German  play  it  is  shown  that  in  the 
early  play  or  plays  on  the  subject  the  time  of  the  marriage  was 
morning.  The  inconsistency  of  Qx  arises  from  the  change  of 
the  time  scheme  of  the  earlier  versions  to  that  of  Ot  and  Q\. 
In  Qi  the  change  from  morning  to  afternoon  has  not  been 
carried  out  consistently  in  all  places  where  the  time  of  the 
marriage  is  mentioned  or  implied.  It  is  noticeable  that  one  of 
the  places  in  which  the  morning  hour  is  mentioned  (II,  vi,  5) 
is  in  a  portion  of  the  play  that  has  other  marks  of  antiquity. 

The  antique  pasages  that  are  found  in  Qx,  taken  together  with 
the  retention  in  it  of  traces  of  a  time  scheme  found  in  the 
earlier  versions  (Brooke,  Painter,  German  Play),  show  plainly 
that  it  represents  a  revision  of  a  play  of  earlier  date.  These 
antique  passages  and  this  inconsistency  in  regard  to  the  time 
of  the  marriage  are  not,  then,  evidence  of  piracy ;  they  are. 
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rather,  matters  of  great  significance,  pointing  plainly  to  the  fact 
that  Qx  represents  a  form  of  the  play  standing  between  a  more 
ancient  form  and  the  form  found  in  Q2.  This  conclusion  and 
the  one  arrived  at  concerning  the  position  of  Q1  of  Hamlet  are 
mutually  supporting.  What  I  have  set  forth  here  to  disprove 
piracy  in  the  case  of  Qx  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  supports  my  con¬ 
tention,  in  a  former  work,86  that  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
of  piracy  in  the  case  of  Qx  of  Hamlet. 

The  Editing  of  the  Text 

The  punctuation  and  spelling  of  the  original  text  have  been 
modernized,  with  the  following  exceptions :  (1)  The  names  of 

the  characters  of  the  play  have  not  been  changed.86  (2)  The 
spelling  of  the  ending  of  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of 
weak  verbs  has  been  retained. 

The  line-division  of  the  text87  has  been  changed,  wherever  it 
has  seemed  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  restore  the  original 
metrical  arrangement  of  the  verse.  Whenever  such  changes 
have  been  made,  the  line-division  of  the  original  text  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  footnotes. 

Cases  of  contraction,  syncopation,  apheraesis,  and  elision 
necessary  for  a  satisfactory  metrical  reading  have  not  been  in¬ 
dicated,  except  where  they  are  indicated  in  the  original  text. 

The  usual  stage  directions  are  given  after  the' style  of  modern 
editions  of  Shakespeare,  but  the  stage  directions  of  the  original 
are  retained  wherever  they  are  sufficient.  All  stage  directions 
of  the  original  are  given  in  the  footnotes. 

Emendations  are  given  in  the  footnotes.  Notes  concerning 
the  meaning  of  words  and  other  matters  follow  the  text. 

The  list  of  Dramatis  Personae  is  after  the  style  of  modern 
editions  of  the  play. 

The  text  is  based  upon  a  photostat  facsimile  of  a  copy  of  the 
play  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  C-34  k  55. 

85  First  Quarto  of  Hamlet,  pp.  19-36. 

86  The  form  of  abbreviation  used  in  the  assignment  of  speeches  has 
been  changed  in  Act  IV,  Scene  IV  and  in  two  cases  in  the  last  scene  of 
Act  V ;  the  change  is  indicated  in  the  footnotes. 

87  See  p.  6. 
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EXCELLENT  CONCEITED  TRAGEDIE 

OF 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE 


Prince  of  Verona. 

Paris,  a  young  nobleman,  kinsman  to  the  prince. 

Montague  j  ^ea(^s  r  jjouses  af  variance  with  each  other. 
Capulet  j 

Romeo,  son  to  Montague. 

Mercutio,  kinsman  to  the  prince,  and  friend  to  Romeo. 
Benvolio,  nephew  to  Montague,  and  friend  to  Romeo. 

Tybalt,  nephew  to  Lady  Capulet. 

An  old  man,  cousin  to  Capulet.  <• 

Friar  Laurence,  a  Franciscan. 

Friar  John,  of  the  same  order. 

Balthasar,  servant  to  Romeo. 

Gregory,  and  others,  servingmen  to  Capulet. 

Servingmen  to  Montague. 

Peter,  servant  to  Juliet’s  nurse. 

An  apothecary. 

Three  Musicians. 

Page  to  Paris. 

Lady  Montague,  wife  to  Montague. 

Lady  Capulet,  wife  to  Capulet. 

Juliet,  daughter  to  Capulet. 

Nurse  to  Juliet. 

Citizens  of  Verona;  Kinsfolk  of  both  Houses ;  Maskers,  Watch¬ 
men,  and  Attendants. 


Scene:  Verona:  Mantua. 


THE  PROLOGUE 

Two  household  friends,  alike  in  dignity, 

(In  fair  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  scene) 

From  civil  broils  broke  into  enmity, 

Whose  civil  war  makes  civil  hands  unclean. 

From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes,  5 

A  pair  of  star-crost  lovers  took  their  life: 

Whose  misadventures,  piteous  overthrows, 

(Through  the  continuing  of  their  fathers’  strife 
And  death-markt  passage  of  their  parents’  rage) 

Is  now  the  two  hours’  traffic  of  our  stage.  10 

The  which  if  you  with  patient  ears  attend, 

What  here  we  want  we’ll  study  to  amend. 


THE  MOST  EXCELLENT  TRAGEDY  OF 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET 


ACT  I 

SCENE  I. — Verona.  A  public  place. 

Enter  two  Serving-men  of  the  Capolets 

1.  Gregory,  of  my  word.  I’ll  carry  no  coals. 

2.  No ;  for  if  you  do,  you  should  be  a  collier. 

1.  If  I  be  in  choler,  I’ll  draw. 

2.  Ever  while  you  live,  draw  your  neck  out  of  the  collar. 

1.  I  strike  quickly,  being  mov’d. 

2.  Ay,  but  you  are  not  quickly  mov’d  to  strike. 

1.  A  dog  of  the  house  of  the  Mountagues  moves  me. 

2.  Tomove  is  to  stir,  and  to  be  valiant  is  to  stand  to  it;  there¬ 
fore  (of  my  word)  if  thoubemov’d,  thou’t  run  away. 

1.  There’s  not  a  man  of  them  I  meet,  but  I’ll  take  the 
wall  of. 

2.  That  shows  thee  a  weakling,  for  the  weakest  goes  to 
the  wall. 

1.  That’s  true;  therefore  I’ll  thrust  the  men  from  the 
wall,  and  thrust  the  maids  to  the  walls:  Nay,  thou 
shalt  see  I  am  a  tall  piece  of  flesh. 

2.  ’Tis  well  thou  art  not  fish;  for  if  thou  wert,  thou 
wouldst  be  but  poor  John. 

1.  I’ll  play  the  tyrant,  I’ll  first  begin  with  the  maids,  and 
off  with  their  heads. 

2.  The  heads  of  the  maids? 

1.  Ay,  the  heads  of  their  maids,  or  the  maidenheads; 
take  it  in  what  sense  thou  wilt. 


5 

10 

15 

20 


1.  Enter  2  Seruingmen  of  the  Capolets. 

1.  This  speech  has  no  indication  of  assignment. 
4.  the  the  Qt 
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2.  Nay,  let  them  take  it  in  sense  that  feel  it;  but  here 

comes  two  of  the  Montagues.  25 

Enter  two  Serving-men  of  the  Mountagues. 

1.  Nay,  fear  not  me,  I  warrant  thee. 

2.  I  fear  them  no  more  than  thee;  but  draw. 

1.  Nay,  let  us  have  the  law  on  our  side;  let  them  begin 
first,  I  tell  you  what  I’ll  do ;  as  I  go  by  I’ll  bite  my 
thumb,  which  is  disgrace  enough  if  they  suffer  it.  30 

2.  Content :  go  thou  by  and  bite  thy  thumb,  and  I’ll  come  after 
and  frown. 

1.  Moun.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us? 

1.  I  bite  my  thumb. 

2.  Moun.  Ay,  but  i’st  at  us?  35 

1.  I  bite  my  thumb.  {Aside)  Is  the  law  on  our  side? 

2.  No. 

1.  I  bite  my  thumb. 

1.  Moun.  Ay,  but  i’st  at  us?  {Enter  Benvolio) 

2.  Say  ‘ay’ ;  here  comes  my  master’s  kinsman.  40 

They  draw',  to  them  enters  Tybalt..  They  fight;  to 
them  the  Prince,  old  Mountague  and  his  wife,  old 
Capulet  and  his  wife,  and  other  Citizens,  and  part 
them. 

Prince.  Rebellious  subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 

On  pain  of  torture,  from  those  bloody  hands 
Throw  your  mistempered  weapons  to  the  ground. 

Three  civil  brawls  bred  of  an  airy  word, 

By  thee,  old  Capulet,  and  Montague,  45 

Have  thrice  disturb’d  the  quiet  of  our  streets. 

If  ever  you  disturb  our  streets  again, 

Your  lives  shall  pay  the  ransom  of  your  fault : 

For  this  time  every  man  depart  in  peace. 

25.  Enter  two  Scruing-men  of  the  Mountagues. 

39.  Enter  Beneuolio. 

40.  They  draw,  to  them  enters  Tybalt,  they  fight,  to  them  the 
Prince,  old  Mountague,  and  his  wife,  old  Capulet  and  his  “wife, 
and  other  Citizens  and  part  them. 

45.  the  Qr 
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Come  Capulet,  come  you  along  with  me,  50 

And  Mountague,  come  you  this  afternoon, 

To  know  our  farther  pleasure  in  this  case, 

To  old  Free-town  our  common  judgment  place. 

Once  more,  on  pain  of  death  each  man  depart. 

{Exeunt 

M.  wife.  Who  set  this  ancient  quarrel  first  abroach?  55 
Speak,  nephew ;  were  you  by  when  it  began  ? 

Benvo.  Here  were  the  servants  of  your  adversaries 
And  yours  close  fighting  ere  I  did  approach. 

Wife.  Ah,  where  is  Romeo?  saw  you  him  today? 

Right  glad  I  am  he  was  not  at  this  fray.  60 

Ben.  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worshipt  sun 

Peept  through  the  golden  window  of  the  east, 

A  troubled  thought  drew  me  from  company : 

Where  underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore, 

That  westward  rooteth  from  the  city’s  side,  65 

So  early  walking  might  I  see  your  son. 

I  drew  towards  him,  but  he  was  ware  of  me, 

And  drew  into  the  thicket  of  the  wood : 

I,  noting  his  affections  by  mine  owne, 

That  most  are  busied  when  th’are  most  alone,  70 
Pursued  my  humor,  not  pursuing  his. 

Moun.  Black  and  portentious  must  this  humor  prove, 

Unless  good  counsel  do  the  cause  remove. 

Ben.  Why,  tell  me,  uncle,  do  you  know  the  cause? 

Enter  Romeo. 

Moun.  I  neither  know  it  nor  can  learn  of  him.  75 

Ben.  See  where  he  is;  but  stand  you  both  aside. 

I’ll  know  his  grievance,  or  be  much  denied. 

53.  free  Towne  Qi 

54.  Exeunt.  Qi 

64.  of)  omitted  Qi 
71-  72.  humor)  honor  Qi 
74.  Enter  Romeo. 
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Mount.  I  would  thou  wert  so  happy  by  thy  stay, 

To  hear  true  shrift.  Come,  madam,  let’s  away. 

Benvo.  Good  morrow,  Cousin. 

Romeo.  Is  the  day  so  young?  80 

Ben.  But  new  stroke  nine. 

Romeo.  Ay  me !  sad  houres  seem  long. 

Was  that  my  father  that  went  hence  so  fast? 

Ben.  It  was.  What  sorrow  lengthens  Romeo’s  hours? 

Rom.  Not  having  that,  which,  having,  makes  them  short. 

Ben.  In  love  ?  85 

Ro.  Out — 

Ben.  Of  love? 

Ro.  Out  of  her  favor  where  I  am  in  love. 

Ben.  Alas,  that  love,  so  gentle  in  her  view, 

Should  by  so  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof  !  90 

Ro.  Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still, 

Should  without  laws  give  pathways  to  our  will ! 

Where  shall  we  dine ?  God’s  me!  What  fray  was  here ? 
Yet  tell  me  not,  for  I  have  heard  it  all. 

Here’s  much  to  do  with  hate  but  more  with  love.  95 
Why  then,  O  brawling  love !  O  loving  hate ! 

O  anything,  of  nothing  first  create! 

O  heavy  lightness  !  serious  vanity ! 

Misshapen  chaos  of  best-seeming  things  ! 

Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  health!  100 
Still  waking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is ! 

This  love  feel  I,  which  feel  no  love  in  this. 

Do’st  thou  not  laugh  ? 

Ben.  No,  coz,  I  rather  weep. 

Rom.  Good  heart,  at  what? 

Ben.  At  thy  good  heart’s  oppression. 

Ro.  Why,  such  is  love’s  transgression.  105 

Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  at  my  heart, 

Which  thou  wouldst  propagate,  to  have  them  prest 
With  more  of  thine :  this  grief  that  thou  hast  shown 
Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own. 


81.  hopes  Qi. 
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Love  is  a  smoke  raised  with  the  fume  of  sighs  ;  1 10 

Being  purg’d,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers’  eyes ; 

Being  vext,  a  sea  raging  with  a  lover’s  tears : 

What  is  it  else?  A  madness  most  discreet, 

A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet. 

Farewell,  coz. 

Ben.  Nay  I’l  go  along  115 

And  if  you  hinder  me,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Ro.  Tut,  I  have  lost  myself ;  I  am  not  here. 

This  is  not  Romeo ;  he’s  some  other  where. 

Ben.  Tell  me  in  sadness  whom  she  is  you  love. 

Ro.  What,  shall  I  groan  and  tell  thee? 

Ben.  Why,  no ;  120 

But  sadly  tell  me  who. 

Ro.  Bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his  will : 

Ah,  word  ill  urg’d  to  one  that  is  so  ill ! 

In  sadness,  cousin,  I  do  love  a  woman. 

Ben.  I  aim’d  so  right,  when  as  you  said  you  lov’d,  125 

Ro.  A  right  good  mark-man !  And  she’s  fair  I  love. 

Ben.  A  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  soonest  hit. 

Ro.  But  in  that  hit  you  miss :  she’ll  not  be  hit 

With  Cupid’s  arrow;  she  hath  Diana’s  wit. 

And  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  arm’d,  130 

’Gainst  Cupid’s  childish  bow  she  lives  unharm’d. 

She’ll  not  abide  the  siege  of  loving  terms, 

Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  gold : 

Ah.  she  is  rich  in  beauty,  only  poor 

That,  when  she  dies,  with  beauty  dies  her  store.  135 

( Exeunt . 


114-115.  A . Cose. 

120-121.  Why . who. 


135.  Exeu. 
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SCENE  II.  A  street. 

Enter  County  Paris,  old  Capulet 

Paris.  Of  honorable  reckoning  are  they  both, 

And  pity  ’tis  they  live  at  odds  so  long. 

But  leaving  that,  what  say  you  to  my  suit? 

Capu.  What  should  I  say  more  than  I  said  before? 

My  daughter  is  a  stranger  in  the  world ;  5 

She  hath  not  yet  attain’d  to  fourteen  years : 

Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  pride 
Before  she  can  be  thought  fit  for  a  bride. 

Paris.  Younger  than  she  are  happy  mothers  made. 

Cap.  But  too  soon  marr’d  are  these  so  early  married.  10 
But  woo  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart; 

My  word  to  her  consent  is  but  a  part. 

This  night  I  hold  an  old  accustom’d  feast, 

Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  guest, 

Such  as  I  love ;  yet  you  among  the  store,  1 5 

One  more  most  welcome,  makes  the  number  more. 

At  my  poor  house  you  shall  behold  this  night 
Earth-treading  stars,  that  make  dark  heaven  light : 
Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel, 

When  well-apparell’d  April  on  the  heel  20 

Of  lumping  winter  treads,  even  such  delights 
Amongst  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night 
Inherit  at  my  house ;  hear  all,  all  see, 

And  like  her  most  whose  merit  most  shall  be : 

Such  amongst  view  of  many,  mine,  being  one,  25 

May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none. 

Enter  S ervingman. 

Where  are  you,  sirrah?  go,  trudge  about 

1.  Enter  Countie  Paris,  old  Capulet. 

1.  Paris)  Qi  omits. 

21.  lumping)  limping  Q:.  See  Daniel,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Re¬ 
vised  Edition  of  the  Second,  or  1599,  Quarto.  New  Shake- 
spere  Society,  Series  II,  Plays,  4.,  p.  101. 

26.  Enter  Seruing-man. 
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Through  fair  Verona  streets,  and  seek  them  out 
Whose  names  are  written  here,  and  to  them  say, 

My  house  and  welcome  at  their  pleasure  stay. 

Exeunt  Capulet  and  Paris. 

Ser.  Seek  them  out  whose  names  are  written  here! 

And  yet  I  know  not  who  are  written  here ;  I  must 
to  the  learned  to  learn  of  them.  That’s  as  much  to 
say  as  the  tailor  must  meddle  with  his  last, 
the  shoemaker  with  his  needle,  the  painter  with  his 
nets,  and  the  fisher  with  his  pencil.  I  must  to  the 
learned. 

Enter  Benvolio  and  Romeo. 

Ben.  Tut,  man,  one  fire  burns  out  another’s  burning; 

One  pain  is  less’ned  with  another’s  anguish ; 

Turn  backward,  and  be  holp  with  backward  turning ; 
One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another’s  languish : 
Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye, 

And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die. 

Romeo.  Your  plantain  leaf  is  excellent  for  that. 

Ben.  For  what? 

Romeo.  For  your  broken  shin. 

Ben.  Why,  Romeo,  art  thou  mad? 

Rom.  Not  mad,  but  bound  more  than  a  madman  is ; 

Shut  up  in  prison,  kept  without  my  food, 

Whipt  and  tormented,  and — Godden,  good  fellow. 
Ser.  Godgigoden;  I  pray,  sir,  can  you  read? 

Rom.  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  misery. 

Ser.  Perhaps  you  have  learned  it  without  book,  but,  I 
pray,  can  you  read  anything  you  see? 

Rom.  Ay,  if  I  know  the  letters  and  the  language. 

Seri'.  Ye  say  honestly:  rest  you  merry! 

Rom.  Stay,  fellow;  I  can  read  (He  reads  the  letter.) 
‘Signior  Martino  and  his  wife  and  daughters; 
County  Anselme  and  his  beauteous  sisters ;  the 

30.  Exeunt. 

37.  Enter  Benuolio  and  Romeo. 

55.  He  reads  the  Letter. 
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lady  widow  of  Vitruvio,  Signior  Placentio  and  his 
lovely  nieces,  Mercutio  and  his  brother  Valentine; 
mine  uncle  Capulet,  his  wife  and  daughters ;  my 
fair  niece  Rosaline,  and  Livia ;  Signior  Valentine 
and  his  cousin  Tibalt,  Lucio  and  the  lively  Helena’. 
A  fair  assembly:  whither  should  they  come? 

Ser.  Up. 

Ro.  Whither  to  supper? 

Ser.  To  our  house. 

Ro.  Whose  house? 

Ser.  My  master’s. 

Ro.  Indeed,  I  should  have  askt  thee  that  before. 

Ser.  Now  I’ll  tell  you  without  asking.  My  master  is  the 
great  rich  Capulet;  and  if  you  be  not  of  the 
house  of  Mountagues,  I  pray,  come  and  crush  a 
cup  of  wine.  Rest  you  merry !  (Exit. 

Ben.  At  this  same  ancient  feast  of  Capulet’s 

Sups  the  fair  Rosaline,  whom  thou  so  loves, 

With  all  the  admired  beauties  of  Verona : 

Go  thither,  and  with  unattainted  eye 
Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shall  show, 

And  I  will  make  thee  think  they  swan  a  crow. 

Ro.  When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye 

Maintains  such  falsehood,  then  turn  tears  to  fire ! 
And  these,  who,  often  drown’d,  could  never  die, 
Transparent  heretics,  be  burnt  for  liars! 

One  fairer  than  my  love !  the  all-seeing  sun 
Ne’er  saw  her  match  since  first  the  world  begun. 
Ben.  Tut,  you  saw  her  fair,  none  else  being  by, 

Herself  pois’d  with  herself  in  either  eye. 

But  in  that  crystal  scales  let  there  be  weigh’d 
Your  lady’s  love  against  some  other  maid, 

That  I  will  show  you  shining  at  this  feast, 

And  she  shall  scant  show  well  that  now  seems  best. 
Rom.  I’ll  go  along,  no  such  sight  to  be  shown, 

But  to  rejoice  in  splendor  of  mine  own.  ( Exeunt . 

58.  Vtruuio  Qi 
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Scene  III.  A  room  in  Capulef s  house. 

Enter  Capulet’s  wife  and  Nurse. 

Wife.  Nurse,  where’s  my  daughter?  call  her  forth  to  me. 
Nurse.  Now,  by  my  maidenhead  at  twelve  year  old, 

I  bade  her  come.  What,  lamb !  what  lady-bird  !— 

God  forbid! — Where’s  this  girl?  What,  Juliet! 

Enter  Juliet 

Juliet.  How  now !  who  calls  ?  5 

Nurse.  Your  mother. 

Jul.  Madam,  I  am  here.  What  is  your  will? 

W.  This  is  the  matter.  Nurse  give  leave  a  while, 

We  must  talk  in  secret : — Nurse,  come  back  again  : 

I  have  rememb’red  me,  thou’s  hear  our  counsel.  10 
Thou  knowest  my  daughter’s  of  a  pretty  age. 

Nurse.  Faith,  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  a  hour. 

Wife.  She’s  not  fourteen. 

Nurse.  I’ll  lay  fourteen  of  my  teeth, — 

And  yet,  to  my  teen  be  it  spoken,  I  have  but  four — 

She’s  not  fourteen.  How  long  is  it  now  15 

To  Lammas-tide? 

Wife.  A  fortnight  and  odd  days. 

Nurse.  Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year, 

Come  Lammas-eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen. 

Susan  and  she — God  rest  all  Christian  souls ! — 
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Were  of  an  age:  well,  Susan  is  with  God;  20 

She  was  too  good  for  me ; — but,  as  I  said, 

On  Lammas-eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen; 

That  shall  she;  marry,  I  remember  it  well. 

’Tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years : 

And  she  was  wean’d, — I  never  shall  forget  it —  25 

Of  all  the  days  of  the  year,  upon  that  day : 

For  I  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  my  dug, 

Sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  dove-house  wall; 

My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua: — • 

Nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain : — but,  as  I  said,  .  30 

When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple 
Of  my  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool, 

To  see  it  tetchy  and  fall  out  with  dug! 

Shake,  quoth  the  dove-house ;  twas  no  need,  I  trow, 

To  bid  me  trudge.  35 

And  since  that  time  it  is  eleven  year 

For  them  could  Juliet  stand  high-lone;  Nay, 

By  the  rood,  she  could  have  waddled  up  and  down; 

For  even  the  day  before  she  broke  her  brow : 

And  then  my  husband, — God  be  with  his  soul !  40 

He  was  a  merry  man.  ‘Dost  thou  fall  forward  Juliet? 

1  hou  wilt  fall  backward  when  thou  hast  more  wit ; 

Wilt  thou  not,  Juliet?’  ’  and,  by  my  holidame, 

The  pretty  fool  left  crying,  and  said,  ‘Ay’. 

To  see  how  a  jest  shall  come  about!  45 
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I  warrant  you,  if  I  should  live  a  hundred  year, 

I  never  should  forget  it:  ‘Wilt  thou  not  Juliet?’ 

And,  by  my  troth,  she  stinted,  and  cried  ‘Ay’. 

Juliet.  And  stint  thou,  too;  I  prithee,  nurse,  say,  ‘Ay’. 

Nurse.  Well,  go  thy  ways:  God  mark  thee  for  his  grace!  50 
Thou  wert  the  prettiest  babe  that  ever  I  nurst: 

Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  married  once, 

I  have  my  wish. 

Wife.  And  that  same  marriage,  nurse, 

Is  the  theme  I  meant  to  talk  of.  Tell  me,  Juliet, 

How  stand  you  affected  to  be  married?  55 

Juliet.  It  is  an  honor  that  I  dream  not  of. 

Nurse.  An  honor !  were  not  I  thy  only  nurse, 

I  would  say  thou  hadst  suckt  wisdom  from  thy  teat. 
Wife.  Well,  girl,  the  noble  County  Paris  seeks 

Thee  for  his  wife.  60 

Nurse.  A  man,  young  lady !  lady,  such  a  man 

As  all  the  world — why,  he  is  a  man  of  wax. 

Wife.  Verona’s  summer  hath  not  such  a  flower. 

Nurse.  Nay,  he  is  a  flower,  in  faith,  a  very  flower. 

Wife.  Well,  Juliet,  how  like  you  of  Paris  love?  65 

Juliet.  I’ll  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move : 

But  no  more  deep  will  I  engage  my  eye 
Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  make  it  fly. 
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Enter  Clown. 

Clown.  Madam,  you  are  call’d  for,  supper  is  ready,  the 
nurse  curst  in  the  pantry,  all  things  in  extremity; 
make  haste,  for  I  must  be  gone  to  wait. 

( Exeunt . 

Scene  IV.  A  Street. 

Enter  Romeo,  Mercutio,  Benvolio,  with  five  or  six 
other  Maskers  and  Torch-bearers. 

Ro.  What,  shall  this  speech  be  spoke  for  our  excuse? 

Or  shall  we  on  without  apology  ? 

Benvolio.  The  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity : 

We’ll  have  no  Cupid  hoodwinkt  with  a  scarf, 
Bearing  a  Tartar’s  painted  bow  of  lath, 

Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper; 

Nor  no  without-book  prologue  faintly  spoke 
After  the  prompter,  for  our  entrance : 

But,  let  them  measure  us  by  what  they  will, 

We’ll  measure  them  a  measure,  and  be  gone. 

Rom.  A  torch  for  me :  I  am  not  for  this  ambling ; 

Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  light. 

Mer.  Believe  me,  Romeo,  I  must  have  you  dance. 

Rom.  Not  I,  believe  me;  you  have  dancing  shoes 
With  nimble  soles:  I  have  a  soul  of  lead 
So  stakes  we  to  the  ground  I  cannot  stir. 

Mer.  Give  me  a  case  to  put  my  visage  in, 

A  visor  for  a  visor !  what  care  I 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformity. 

Rom.  Give  me  a  torch :  let  wantons  light  of  heart 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels; 

For  I  am  proverb’d  with  a  grandsire  phrase; 

I’ll  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on. 

The  game  was  ne’er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done. 

Mer.  Tut,  dun’s  the  mouse,  the  constable’s  old  word : 

68.  Enter  Clowne. 

1.  Enter  Maskers  with  Romeo  and  a  Page. 
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If  thou  be’st  Dun,  we’ll  draw  thee  from  the  mire 
Of  this  sir-reverence  love,  wherein  thou  stickst. 

Leave  this  talk;  we  burn  daylight  here. 

Rom.  Nay,  that’s  not  so. 

Mer.  I  mean,  sir,  in  delay 

We  burn  our  lights  by  night,  like  lamps  by  day.  30 
Take  our  good  meaning;  for  our  judgment  sits 
Three  times  a  day  ere  once  in  her  right  wits. 

Rom.  So  we  mean  well  by  going  to  this  mask, 

But  ’tis  no  wit  to  go. 

Mer.  Why,  Romeo,  may  one  ask? 

Rom.  I  dreamt  a  dream  to-night 

Mer.  And  so  did  I.  35 

Rom.  Why,  what  was  yours? 

Mer.  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

Rom.  In  bed  asleep,  while  they  do  dream  things  true. 

Mer.  Ah,  then  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 

Ben.  Queen  Mab?  What’s  she? 

Mer.  She  is  the  fairies’  midwife,  and  doth  come  40 

In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate  stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  a  burgomaster, 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomi 
Athwart  men’s  noses  when  they  lie  asleep : 

Her  waggon-spokes  are  made  of  spinners  webs ;  45 

The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 

The  traces  are  the  moon-shine  wat’ry  beams : 

The  collars,  cricket’s  bones;  the  lash  of  films; 

Her  waggoner  is  a  small  gray-coated  fly, 

Not  half  so  big  as  is  a  little  worm  50 

Pickt  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid. 

And  in  this  sort  she  gallops  up  and  down 
Through  lovers’  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love; 
O’er  courtiers’  knees,  who  straight  on  cursies  dream; 
O’er  ladies’  lips,  who  dream  on  kisses  straight ;  55 

Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 

Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are : 

40.  This  is  assigned  to  Benvolio  in  Q,. 
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Sometimes  she  gallops  o’er  a  lawers  lap, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit; 

And  sometime  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig’s  tail,  60 
Tickling  a  parson’s  nose,  that  lies  asleep, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice : 

Sometime  she  gallops  o’er  a  soldier’s  nose, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 

Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  counter-mines,  65 

Of  healths  five  fadom  deep ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes, 

And  swears  a  prayer  or  two,  and  sleeps  again. 

This  is  that  Mab  that  makes  maids  lie  on  their  backs, 
And  proves  them  women  of  good  carriage.  70 

This  is  that  very  Mab 

That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night, 

And  plats  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hair, 

Which  once  untangled  much  misfortune  breeds. 

Rom.  Peace,  peace,  thou  talkst  of  nothing 

Mer.  True,  I  talk  of  dreams;  75 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 

Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy, 

Which  is  as  thin  a  substance  as  the  air, 

And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  which  woos 
Even  now  the  frozen  bowels  of  the  north,  80 

And,  being  angred,  puffs  away  in  haste, 

Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  south. 

Ben.  Come,  come,  this  wind  doth  blow  us  from  ourselves ; 
Supper  is  done,  and  we  shall  come  too  late. 

Ro.  I  fear  too  early,  for  my  mind  misgives  85 

Some  consequence  is  hanging  in  the  stars, 

Which  bitterly  begins  his  fearful  date 

With  this  night’s  revels,  and  expires  the  term 

Of  a  dispised  life  clos’d  in  this  breast 

By  some  untimely  forfeit  of  vile  death :  90 
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But  he  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course 
Directs  my  sail.  On,  lusty  gentlemen. 

( Exeunt . 

SCENE  V. — A  hall  in  Capulet’s  house. 

Enter  Caplet,  with  the  ladies  and  others  of  his  house, 
to  the  Guests  and  Maskers.  Musicians  and  Serving- 
men  waiting. 

Capu.  Welcome,  gentlemen!  Welcome,  gentlemen! 

Ladies  that  have  their  toes  unplagu’d  with  corns 
Will  have  a  bout  with  you:  ah  ha,  my  mistresses! 
Which  of  you  all  will  now  refuse  to  dance? 

She  that  makes  dainty,  she  I’ll  swear  hath  corns ;  5 

Am  I  come  near  you  now?  Welcome,  gentlemen, 
welcome ! 

More  light  you  knaves,  and  turn  these  tables  up, 

And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot. 

Ah,  sirrah,  this  unlookt-for  sport  comes  well. 

Nay,  sit,  nay,  sit,  good  cousin  Capulet;  10 

For  you  and  I  are  past  our  standing  days : 

How  long  is  it  since  you  and  I  were  in  a  mask? 

Cous.  By  lady,  sir,  ’tis  thirty  years  at  least. 

Cap.  ’Tis  not  so  much,  ’tis  not  so  much: 

’Tis  since  the  marriage  of  Lucentio,  15 

Come  Pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  will, 

Some  five  and  twenty  years,  and  then  we  maskt. 

Cous.  ’Tis  more,  ’tis  more;  his  son  is  elder  far. 

Cap.  Will  you  tell  me  that?  it  cannot  be  so; 

His  son  was  but  a  ward  three  years  ago.  20 

Good  youths,  i  ’faith!  Oh,  youth’s  a  jolly  thing! 

Rom.  What  lady  is  that,  that  doth  inrich  the  hand 
Of  yonder  knight? 

O,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright! 

It  seems  she  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night  25 

1.  Enter  old  Capulet  with  the  ladies. 

3.  about  Qi. 
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Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Aethiop’s  ear; 

Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear ! 

So  shines  a  snow-white  swan  trooping  with  crows, 
As  this  fair  lady  over  her  fellows  shows. 

The  measure  done,  I’ll  watch  her  place  of  stand, 
And,  touching  hers,  make  happy  my  rude  hand. 
Did  my  heart  love  till  now  ?  forswear  it,  sight ! 

I  never  saw  true  beauty  till  this  night. 

Tib.  This,  by  his  voice,  should  be  a  Mountague. 

Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy.  What !  dares  the  slave 
Come  hither,  cover’d  with  an  antic  face, 

To  scorn  and  jeer  at  our  solemnity? 

Now,  by  the  stock  and  honor  of  my  kin, 

To  strike  him  dead  I  hold  it  for  no  sin. 

Ca.  Why,  how  now,  cousin!  wherefore  storm  you  so? 
Ti.  Uncle,  this  is  a  Mountague,  our  foe; 

A  villain,  that  is  hither  come  in  spite, 

To  mock  at  our  solemnity  this  night. 

Ca.  Young  Romeo,  is  it  not? 

Ti.  It  is  that  villain  Romeo. 

Ca.  Let  him  alone, 

He  bears  him  like  a  portly  gentleman ; 

And,  to  speak  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him, 

As  of  a  virtuous  and  well-govern’d  youth; 

I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town 
Llere  in  my  house  do  him  disparagement : 
Therefore  be  quiet,  take  no  note  of  him ; 

Bear  a  fair  presence,  and  put  off  these  frowns, 

An  ill-beseeming  semblance  for  a  feast. 

Ti.  It  fits  when  such  a  villain  is  a  guest: 

I’ll  not  indure  him. 

Ca.  He  shall  be  indured ;  go  to ;  I  say  he  shall : 

Am  I  the  master  of  the  house,  or  you? 

You’ll  not  indure  him!  God  shall  mend  my  soul, 
You’ll  make  a  mutiny  amongst  my  guests! 

You’ll  set  cock  a’hoop!  You’ll  be  the  man! 
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Ti.  Uncle,  ’tis  a  shame. 

Ca.  Go  to,  you  are  a  saucy  knave ! 

This  trick  will  scath  you  one  day.  I  know  what. — 
Well  said,  my  hearts! — Be  quiet, — More  light! — 
ye  knave, 

Or  I  will  make  you  quiet. 

Tibalt.  Patience  perforce  with  wilful  choler  meeting  65 
Makes  my  flesh  tremble  in  their  different  greetings. 

I  will  withdraw ;  but  this  intrusion  shall, 

Now  seeming  sweet,  convert  to  bitter  gall. 

Rom.  If  I  profane  with  my  unworthy  hand 

This  holy  shrine,  the  gentle  sin  is  this,  70 

My  lips,  two  blushing  pilgrims,  ready  stand 
To  smoothe  the  rough  touch  with  a  gentle  kiss. 

Juli.  Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrong  your  hand  too  much, 
Which  mannerly  devotion  shows  in  this ; 

For  saints  have  hands  which  holy  palmers  touch,  75 
And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers’  kiss. 

Rom.  Have  not  saints  lips,  and  holy  palmers  too? 

Juli.  Yes,  pilgrim,  lips  that  they  must  use  in  prayer. 

Ro.  Why,  then,  fair  saint,  let  lips  do  what  hands  do ; 

They  pray,  yield  thou,  lest  faith  turn  to  despair.  80 
Ju.  Saints  do  not  move,  though  grant,  nor  prayer  forsake. 

Ro.  Then  move  not,  till  my  prayer’s  effect  I  take. 

Thus  from  my  lips  by  yours  my  sin  is  purg’d. 

Ju.  Then  have  my  lips  the  sin  that  they  have  took. 

Ro.  Sin  from  my  lips  ?  O  trespass  sweetly  urg’d !  85 

Give  me  my  sin  again. 

Ju.  You  kiss  by  the  book. 

Nurse.  Madam,  your  mother  calls. 

Rom.  What  is  her  mother? 

Nurse.  Marry  batchelor, 

Her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  house, 

And  a  good  lady,  and  a  wise,  and  a  virtuous :  90 

I  murst  her  daughter  that  you  talkt  withal ; 
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I  tell  you,  he  that  can  lay  hold  of  her 
Shall  have  the  chinks. 

Rom.  •  Is  she  a  Capulet? 

O  dear  account!  My  life  is  my  foe’s  thrall. 

Ca.  Nay,  gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be  gone :  95 

We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  towards ; 

They  whisper  in  his  ear. 

I  pray  you,  let  me  intreat  you. — Is  it  so  ? 

Well,  then,  I  thank  you,  honest  gentlemen. 

I  promise  you,  but  for  your  company, 

I  would  have  been  abed  an  hour  ago.  100 

Light  to  my  chamber,  ho!  ( Exeunt . 

Jul.  Nurse,  what  is  yonder  gentleman? 

Nur.  The  son  and  heir  of  old  Tiberio. 

Jul.  What’s  he  that  now  is  going  out  of  door? 

Nur.  That,  as  I  think,  is  young  Petruchio.  105 

Jul.  What’s  he  that  follows  there,  that  would  not  dance? 
Nur.  I  know  not. 

Jul.  Go  learn  his  name.  If  he  be  married, 

My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed. 

Nur.  His  name  is  Romeo,  and  a  Mountague,  110 

The  only  son  of  your  great  enemy. 

Jul.  My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only  hate ! 

Too  early  seen  unknown  and  known  too  late ! 

Prodigious  birth  of  love  is  this  to  me, 

That  I  should  love  a  loathed  enemy.  115 

Nurse,  What’s  that?  what’s  that? 

Jul.  Nothing,  nurse,  but  a  rhyme 

I  learnt  even  now  of  one  I  danct  with. 
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Nurse.  Come, 

Your  mother  stays  for  you;  I’ll  go  along  with  you. 

{Exeunt. 


ACT  II 

SCENE  I. — A  lane  by  the  wall  of  Capulet’s  orchard. 

Enter  Romeo,  alone. 

Ro.  Shall  I  go  forward,  and  my  heart  is  here? 

Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  center  out. 

{He  climbs  the  wall,  and  leaps  down  within  it. 

Enter  Benvolio,  Mercutio. 

Romeo  !  My  cousin  Romeo  !  doest  thou  hear  ? 

He  is  wise ;  upon  my  life,  he  hath  stol’n  him  home  to 
bed. 

He  came  this  way,  and  leapt  this  orchard  wall.  5 

Call,  good  Mercutio. 

Call?  Nay,  I’ll  conjure  too. 

Romeo !  madman !  humors !  passion !  lover ! 

Appear  thou  in  likeness  of  a  sigh ! 

Speak  but  one  rhyme,  and  I  am  satisfied; 

Cry  but  ‘ay  me !’  pronounce  but  ‘love’  and  ‘dove’ ;  10 

Speak  to  my  gossip  Venus  one  fair  word, 
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One  nick-name  for  her  purblind  son  and  heir, 

Young  Abraham  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim 
When  King  Cophetua  loved  the  beggar-wench ! 

He  hears  me  not.  I  conjure  thee  by  15 

Rosalind’s  bright  eye,  high  forhead,  and  scarlet  lips, 
Her  pretty  foot,  straight  leg,  and  quivering  thigh, 

And  the  demesnes  that  there-ajacent  lie. 

That  in  thy  likeness  thou  appear  to  us. 

Ben.  If  he  do  hear  thee,  thou  wilt  anger  him.  20 

Mer.  But  this  cannot  anger  him.  Marry,  if  one 
Should  raise  a  spirit  in  his  mistress’  circle 
Of  some  strange  fashion,  making  it  there  to  stand 
Till  she  had  laid  it,  and  conjur’d  it  down; 

That  were  some  spite.  My  invocation  25 

Is  fair  and  honest,  and  in  his  mistress’  name 
I  conjure  only  but  to  raise  up  him. 

Ben.  Well,  he  hath  hid  himself  amongst  those  trees, 

To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous  night: 

Blind  is  his  love,  and  best  befits  the  dark.  30 

Mer.  If  love  be  blind,  love  will  not  hit  the  mark. 

Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar-tree, 

And  wish  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit 
As  maids  call  medlars  when  they  laugh  alone. 

Ah,  Romeo,  that  she  were,  ah,  that  she  were  35 

An  open  etcetera,  thou  a  pop’rin  pear ! 

Romeo,  good  night:  I’ll  to  my  trundle-bed; 
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This  field-bed  is  too  cold  for  me. 

Come,  let’s  away,  for  ’tis  but  vain 

To  seek  him  here  that  means  not  to  be  found.  40 

( Exeunt . 

SCENE  II .—Capulefs  orchard. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Ro.  He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound. 

But,  soft!  What  light  forth  yonder  window  breaks? 

It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun ! 

Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 

That  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief,  5 

That  thou,  her  maid,  art  far  more  fair  than  she : 

Be  not  her  maid  since  she  is  envious ; 

Her  vestal  livery  is  but  pale  and  green, 

And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  cast  it  off. 

She  speaks,  but  she  says  nothing:  What  of  that?  10 
Her  eye  discourseth,  I  will  answer  it. 

I  am  too  bold,  ’tis  not  to  me  she  speaks : 

Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  skies, 

Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return.  15 

What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head? 

The  brightness  of  her  cheeks  would  shame  those  stars. 
As- daylight  doth  a  lamp;  her  eyes  in  heaven 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night.  20 
Oh,  now  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand ; 

I  would  I  were  the  glove  to  that  same  hand, 

That  I  might  kiss  that  cheek. 

Jul.  Ay  me ! 

Rom.  She  speaks: 

Oh.  speak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  over  my  head,  25 
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As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white  upturned  wond’ring  eyes 
Of  mortals  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him, 

When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jill.  Ah,  Romeo,  Romeo !  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  ? 
Deny  thy  father  and  refuse  thy  name ; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love, 

And  I’ll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

Rom.  (Aside.)  Shall  I  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak  to  this? 
Jul.  ’Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  mine  enemy. 

What’s  Mountague  ?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot, 

Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part: 

What’s  in  a  name?  That  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet ; 

So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call’d, 

Retain  the  divine  perfection  he  owes 
Without  that  title.  Romeo,  part  thy  name, 

And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 

Take  all  I  have. 

Rom.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word: 

Call  me  but  love,  and  I’ll  be  new  baptiz’d; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Ju.  What  man  art  thou,  that,  thus  bescreen’d  in  night, 
Dost  stumble  on  my  counsel? 

Ro.  By  a  name  I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee : 

My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself, 

Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee; 

Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul.  My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words 

Of  that  tongue’s  utterance,  yet  I  know  the  sound : 
Art  thou  not  Romeo  and  a  Mountague? 

Ro.  Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  thee  displease. 

Ju.  How  cam’st  thou  hither,  tell  me,  and  wherefore? 
The  orchard  walls  are  high  and  hard  to  climb, 

And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art, 
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If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 

Ro.  By  love’s  light  wing  I  did  o’er-perch  these  walls, 

For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out: 

And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt ; 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  let  to  me.  65 

Jul.  If  they  do  find  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Ro.  Alas,  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eyes 

Than  twenty  of  their  swords :  look  thou  but  sweet, 

And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 

Jul.  I  would  not  for  the  world  they  should  find  thee  here.  70 
Ro.  I  have  night’s  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  sight; 

And,  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here : 

For  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 

Ju.  By  whose  directions  found’st  thou  out  this  place?  75 
Ro.  By  love,  who  first  did  prompt  me  to  enquire; 

Ay,  he  gave  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 

I  am  no  pilot,  yet  wert  thou  as  far 

As  that  vast  shore  washt  with  the  furthest  sea, 

I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise.  80 

Jul.  Thou  know’st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face, 

Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheeks 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 

Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I  have  spoke :  but  farewell  compliments !  85 

Dost  thou  love  me?  Nay,  I  know  thou  wilt  say  ‘Ay’, 
And  I  will  take  thy  word.  But  if  thou  swear’st, 

Thou  mayest  prove  false;  at  lovers’  perjuries 
They  say  Jove  smiles.  Ah,  gentle  Romeo, 

If  thou  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully:  90 

Or  if  thou  think  I  am  too  easily  won, 

I’ll  frown  and  say  thee  nay  and  be  perverse, 

So  thou  wilt  woo ;  but  else,  not  for  the  world. 

In  truth,  fair  Mountague,  I  am  too  fond ; 

71.  me)  thee  Qi 
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And  therefore  thou  mayest  think  my  ’haviour  light :  95 

But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I’ll  prove  more  true 
Than  they  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange. 

I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess, 

But  that  thou  overheard’st,  ere  I  was  ware, 

My  true  love’s  passion:  therefore  pardon  me,  100 

And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 

Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

Ro.  By  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear, 

That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-trees’  tops,— 

Jul.  O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  unconstant  moon,  105 
That  monthly  changeth  in  her  circled  orb, 

Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Ro.  Now  by — 

Jul.  Nay,  do  not  swear  at  all. 

Or,  if  thou  swear,  swear  by  thy  glorious  self, 

Which  art  the  god  of  my  idolatry,  110 

And  I’ll  believe  thee. 

Ro .  If  my  true  heart’s  love, — 

Jul.  Swear  not  at  all;  though  I  do  joy  in  thee, 

I  have  small  joy  in  this  contract  to-night: 

It  is  too  rash,  too  sudden,  too  unadvis’d, 

Too  like  the  lightning,  that  doth  cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  say  ‘It  lightens’,  I  hear  some  coming: 

Dear  love,  adieu ;  sweet  Mountague,  be  true. 

Stay  but  a  little,  and  I’ll  come  again.  (Exit. 

Ro.  O,  blessed,  blessed  night :  I  fear,  being  night, 

All  this  is  but  a  dream  I  hear  and  see,  120 

Too  flattering-true  to  be  substantial. 

Re-enter  Juliet,  above. 

Jul.  Three  words,  good  Romeo,  and  good  night,  indeed. 

If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 

Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow 
By  one  that  I’ll  procure  to  come  to  thee,  125 
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Where  and  what  time  thou  wilt  perform  that  rite, 

And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I’ll  lay, 

And  follow  thee  my  lord  throughout  the  world. 

{Exit. 

Ro.  Love  goes  toward  love  like  school-boys  from  their  books, 
But  love  from  love,  to  school  with  heavy  looks.  130 

Re-enter  Juliet,  above. 

Jul.  Romeo,  Romeo  ! — O,  for  a  falc’ners  voice, 

To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again ! 

Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  cry  aloud, 

Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies, 

And  make  her  airy  voice  as  hoarse  as  mine,  135 

With  repetition  of  my  Romeo’s  name. 

Romeo ! 

Ro.  It  is  my  soul  that  calls  upon  my  name : 

How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers’  tongues  in  night. 

Jul.  Romeo ! 

Ro.  Madam? 

Jul.  At  what  o’clock  to-morrow  140 

Shall  I  send  ? 

Ro.  At  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.  I  will 

Not  fail :  ’tis  twenty  years  till  then. — Romeo ! — 

I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Rom.  Let  me  stay  here  till  you  remember  it. 

Jul.  I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stay  here,  145 

Rememb’ring  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rom.  And  I’ll  stay  still,  to  have  thee  still  forget, 

Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

Ju.  ’Tis  almost  morning;  I  would  have  thee  gone: 

But  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton’s  bird,  150 

Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 
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Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves, 

And  with  a  silk  thread  pulls  it  back  again. 

Too  loving- jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Ro.  Would  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul.  Sweet,  so  would  I:  155 

Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing  thee. 

Good  night,  good  night !  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow 
That  I  shall  say  good  night  till  it  be  morrow. 

{Exit. 

Rom.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  on  thy  breast ! 

I  would  that  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to 

rest!  160 

Now  will  I  to  my  ghostly  father’s  cell, 

His  help  to  crave,  and  my  good  hap  to  tell. 

{Exit. 

SCENE  III. — Friar  Lawrence’ s  Cell 

Enter  Friar  Lawrence  with  a  basket. 

Friar.  The  gray-ey’d  morn  smiles  on  the  frowning  night, 
Check’ring  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light; 

And  flecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From  forth  day’s  path  and  Titan’s  fiery  wheels. 

Now,  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye,  5 

The  world  to  cheer,  and  night’s  dank  dew  to  dry, 

We  must  up-fill  this  osier  cage  of  ours 
With  baleful  weeds  and  precious- juiced  flowers. 

Oh,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 

In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities:  10 

For  nought  so  vile  that  vile  on  earth  doth  live, 

But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give; 

Nor  nought  so  good,  but,  strain’d  from  that  fair  use, 
Revolts  to  vice,  and  stumbles  on  abuse: 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied,  15 

And  vice  sometimes  by  action  dignified. 

160.  so)  of  Qi 
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Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power : 

For  this  being  smelt  to,  with  that  part  cheers  each  part, 
Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart.  20 

Two  such  opposed  foes  incamp  them  still 
In  man  as  well  as  herbs,  grace  and  rude  will ; 

And  where  the  worser  is  predominant, 

Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  Good  morrow  to  my  ghostly  confessor.  25 

Fri.  Benedicite ! 

What  early  tongue  so  soon  saluteth  me? 

Young  son,  it  argues  a  distempered  head 
So  soon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed : 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man’s  eye,  30 

And  where  care  lodgeth,  sleep  can  never  lie ; 

But  where  unbruisd  youth  with  unstuft  brains 

Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  remains : 

Therefore  thy  earliness  doth  me  assure 

Thou  art  unprous’d  by  some  distemperature ;  35 

Or  if  not  so,  then  here  I  hit  it  right, 

Our  Romeo  hath  not  been  abed  to-night. 

Ro.  The  last  was  true;  the  sweeter  rest  was  mine. 

Fr.  God  pardon  sin !  wert  thou  with  Rosaline  ? 

Ro.  With  Rosaline?  My  ghostly  father,  no;  40 

I  have  forgot  that  name  and  that  name’s  woe. 

Fri.  That’s  my  good  son:  but  where  hast  thou  been  then? 

Ro.  I  tell  thee  ere  thou  ask  it  me  again. 

I  have  been  feasting  with  mine  enemy; 

Where  on  the  sudden  one  hath  wounded  me,  45 

That’s  by  me  wounded :  both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies. 

I  bear  no  hatred,  blessed  man,  for,  lo, 

19.  ech  hart  Qi 
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My  intercession  likewise  steads  my  foe. 

Frier.  Be  plain,  my  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift;  50 

Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift. 

Rom.  Then  plainly  know  my  heart’s  dear  love  is  set 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet: 

As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  likewise  on  mine ; 

And  all  combin’d,  save  what  thou  must  combine  55 
By  holy  marriage :  when,  and  where,  and  how, 

We  met,  we  woo’d,  and  made  exchange  of  vows, 

I’ll  tell  thee  as  I  pass ;  but  this  I  pray, 

That  thou  consent  to  marry  us  to-day. 

Fri.  Holy  Saint  Francis,  what  a  change  is  here!  60 

Is  Rosaline,  whom  thou  didst  love  so  dear, 

So  soon  forsook?  lo,  young  men’s  love  then  lies 
Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 

Jesu  Maria,  what  a  deal  of  brine 

Hath  washt  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline !  65 

How  much  salt  water  cast  away  in  waste, 

To  season  love,  that  of  love  doth  not  taste ! 

The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  clears, 

The  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears ; 

And,  lo,  upon  thy  cheek  the  stain  doth  sit  70 

Of  an  old  tear,  that  is  not  washt  off  yet : 

If  ever  thou  wert  thus,  and  these  woes  thine, 

Thou  and  these  woes  were  all  for  Rosaline ; 

And  art  thou  chang’d  ?  pronunce  this  sentence  then : 
Women  may  fall  when  there’s  no  strength  in  men.  75 
Rom.  Thou  child’st  me  oft  for  loving  Rosaline. 

Fr.  For  doting,  not  for  loving,  pupil  mine. 

Rom.  Thou  bad’st  me  bury  love. 

Fr.  Not  in  a  grave, 

To  lay  one  in,  another  out  to  have. 

Rom.  I  prithee,  chide  not:  she  whom  I  love  now  80 

Doth  grace  for  grace  and  love  for  love  allow ; 

The  other  did  not  so. 

Oh,  she  knew  well 

Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  spell. 
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But  come,  young  waverer,  come,  go  with  me. 

In  one  respect  I’ll  thy  assistant  be;  85 

For  this  alliance  may  so  happy  prove 

To  turn  your  households’  rancour  to  pure  love. 

{Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV— A  street. 

Enter  Mercutio,  Benvolio. 

Mer.  Why,  what’s  become  of  Romeo?  Came  he  not 
home  tonight? 

Ben.  Not  to  his  father’s,  I  spake  with  his  man. 

Mer.  Ah,  that  same  pale  hard-hearted  wench,  that  Rosaline 

Torments  him  so,  that  he  will  sure  run  mad.  5 

Ben.  Tybalt,  the  kinsman  of  old  Capolet, 

Hath  sent  a  letter  to  his  father’s  house. 

Mer.  Some  challenge,  on  my  life, 

Ben.  Romeo  will  answer  it. 

Mer.  Ay:  any  man  that  can  write  may  answer  a  letter.  10 

Ben.  Nay,  he  will  answer  the  letter’s  master  if  he  be 
challenged 

Mer.  Who?  Romeo?  Why,  he  is  already  dead ;  stabb’d 
with  a  white  wench’s  black  eye;  shot  through  the 
ear  with  a  love-song;  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  15 
cleft  with  the  blind  bow-boy’s  butt-shaft;  and  is 
he  a  man  to  encounter  Tybalt? 

Ben.  Why,  what  is  Tybalt? 

Mer.  More  than  the  prince  of  cats,  I  can  tell  you.  Oh, 

he  is  the  courageous  captain  of  compliments.  20 
Catso,  he  fights  as  you  sing  prick-song,  keeps  time, 
distance,  and  proportion:  rests  me  his  minim  rest, 
one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bosom :  the  very 

87.  Exeunt. 

1.  Enter  Mercutio,  Benuolio. 

6.  Ben.)  Mer.  Qi 

8.  This  line  is  assigned  to  the  preceding  speech  in  Q! 
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butcher  of  a  silk  button,  a  duellist,  a  duellist;  a 
gentleman  of  the  very  first  house,  of  the  first  and 
second  cause ;  ah,  the  immortal  passado !  the  punto 
reverso  !  the  hay  ! 

Ben.  The  what? 

Me.  The  pox  of  such  lisping,  antic,  affecting 
fantasticoes ;  these  new  tuners  of  accents !  ‘By 
Jesu,  a  very  good  blade !  a  very  tall  man !  a  very 
good  whore!’  Why,  grandsire,  is  not  this  a 
miserable  case,  that  we  should  be  still  afflicted 
with  these  strange  flies,  these  fashion-mongers, 
these  pardon-me’s,  that  stand  so  much  on  the  new 
form  that  they  cannot  sit  at  ease  on  the  old 
bench  ?  Oh,  their  bones,  their  bones ! 

Ben.  Here  comes  Romeo. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Mer.  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring:  O  flesh, 

flesh ;  how  art  thou  fishified,  sirrah !  Now  is  he 
for  the  numbers  that  Petrarch  flow’d  in ;  Laura  to 
his  lady  was  but  a  kitchen  drudge ;  yet  she  had 
a  better  love  to  be-rhyme  her;  Dido,  a  dowdy; 
Cleopatra,  a  gipsy ;  Hero  and  Helen,  hildings 
and  harlotries ;  Thisbe,  a  gray  eye  or  so,  but  not 
to  the  purpose.  Signior  Romeo,  bon  jour!  there  is 
a  French  courtesy  to  your  French  slop.  Ye 
gave  us  the  counterfeit  fairly  yester-night. 

Rom.  What  counterfeit,  I  pray  you? 

Me.  The  slip,  the  slip ;  can  you  not  conceive  ? 

Rom.  I  cry  you  mercy;  my  business  was  great;  and  in 
such  a  case  as  mine  a  man  may  strain  courtesy. 

Mer.  Oh,  that’s  as  much  to  say  as  such  a  case  as  yours 
will  constrain  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams. 

Rom.  A  most  courteous  exposition. 

Me.  Why,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy. 
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Rom.  Pink  for  flower? 

Mer.  Right. 

Rom.  Then  is  my  pump  well  flower’d. 

Mer.  Well  said:  follow  me  now  that  jest,  till  thou  hast 
worn  out  thy  pump,  that,  when  the  single  sole  of 
it  is  worn,  the  jest  may  remain,  after  the  wearing, 
solely  singular. 

Rom.  O  single-sol’d  jest,  solely  singular  for  the  single¬ 
ness. 

Me.  Come  between  us,  good  Benvolio,  for  my  wits 
fail. 

Rom.  Switch  and  spurs,  switch  and  spurs ;  or  I’ll  cry  a 
match. 

Mer.  Nay,  if  thy  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase, 

I  have  done;  for  I  am  sure  thou  hast  more  of  the 
goose  in  one  of  thy  wits  than  I  have  in  all  my  five : 
Was  I  with  you  there  for  the  goose? 

Rom.  Thou  wert  never  with  me  for  anything  when  thou 
wert  not  with  me  for  the  goose. 

Me.  I’ll  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jest. 

Rom.  Nay,  good  goose,  bite  not. 

Mer.  Why,  thy  wit  is  a  bitter  sweeting,  a  most  sharp  sauce. 

Rom.  And  was  it  not  well  serv’d  in  to  a  sweet  goose? 

Mer.  Oh,  here  is  a  wit  of  cheveril  that  stretcheth  from 
an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad. 

Rom.  I  stretcht  it  out  for  the  word  broad,  which, 
added  to  the  goose,  proves  thee  far  and  wide  a 
broad  goose. 

Mer.  Why,  is  not  this  better  now  than  groaning 
for  love  ?  Why,  now  thou  art  sociable ;  now  art 
thou  thyself ;  now  art  thou  what  thou  art  as  well 
by  art  as  nature.  This  drivelling  love  is  like  a  great 
natural,  that  runs  up  and  down  to  hide  his  bauble 
in  a  hole. 

Ben.  Stop  there ! 

Me.  Why,  thou  wouldst  have  me  stop  my  tale  against 
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the  hair. 

Ben.  Thou  wouldst  have  made  thy  tale  too  long. 

Mer.  Tut,  man,  thou  art  deceived;  I  meant  to  make  it  95 
short,  for  I  was  come  to  the  whole  depth  of  my 
tale,  and  meant  indeed  to  occupy  the  argument  no 
longer. 

Rom.  Here’s  goodly  gear  ! 

Enter  Nurse  atid  Peter. 

Mer.  A  sail,  a  sail,  a  sail !  100 

Ben.  Two,  two ;  a  shirt  and  a  smock. 

Nur.  Peter,  prithee  give  me  my  fan. 

Mer.  Prithee  do,  good  Peter,  to  hide  her  face;  for  her 
fan  is  the  fairer  of  the  two. 

Nur.  Godye  goodmorrow,  gentlemen.  105 

Mer.  Godye  good-den,  fair  gentlewoman. 

Nur.  Is  it  godye  gooden,  I  pray  you? 

Mer.  ’Tis  no  less,  I  assure  you;  for  the  bawdy  hand  of 
the  dial  is  even  now  upon  the  prick  of  noon. 

Nur.  Fie,  what  a  man  is  this!  110 

Rom.  A  gentleman,  nurse,  that  God  hath  made  for 
himself  to  mar. 

Nur.  By  my  troth,  well  said;  ‘for  himself  to  mar’, 
quoth  he?  I  pray  can  any  of  you  tell  me  where 
one  may  find  young  Romeo?  115 

Rom.  I  can ;  but  young  Romeo  will  be  elder  when  you 
have  found  him  than  he  was  when  you  sought 
him :  I  am  the  youngest  of  that  name,  for  fault 
of  a  worse. 

Nur.  Well  said.  120 

Mer.  Yea;  is  the  worst  well?  Mass,  well  noted; 
wisely,  wisely. 

Nu.  If  you  be  he,  sir,  I  desire  some  conference  with 
ye. 

Ben.  O,  belike  she  means  to  invite  him  to  supper.  125 


99.  Enter  Nurse  and  her  man. 
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Mer.  So  ho!  a  bawd,  a  bawd,  a  bawd! 

Rom.  Why,  what  hast  thou  found,  man? 

Mer.  No  hare,  sir,  unless  it  be  a  hare  in  a  lenten  pie, 
that  is  somewhat  stale  and  hoar  ere  it  be  eaten. 

He  walks  by  them,  and  sings. 

And  an  old  hare  hoar,  130 

And  an  old  hare  hoar, 

Is  very  good  meat  in  lent: 

But  a  hare  that’s  hoar 
Is  too  much  for  a  score, 

If  it  hoar  ere  it  be  spent.  135 

You’ll  come  to  your  father’s  to  supper? 

Rom.  I  will. 

Mer.  Farewell,  ancient  lady;  farewell,  sweet  lady. 

( Exeunt  Benvolio,  Mercutio.) 

Nur.  Marry,  farewell !  Pray,  what  fancy  merchant  was 

this,  that  was  so  full  of  his  ropery?  140 

Rom.  A  gentleman,  nurse,  that  loves  to  hear  himself 
talk,  and  will  speak  more  in  an  hour  than  he  will 
stand  to  in  a  month. 

Nur.  If  he  stand  to  anything  against  me,  I’ll  take  him 

down,  if  he  were  lustier  than  he  is;  if  I  cannot  145 
take  him  down,  I’ll  find  them  that  shall.  I  am 
none  of  his  flirt-gills ;  I  am  none  of  his  skains- 
mates.  ( She  turns  to  Peter.)  And  thou  like  a 
knave  must  stand  by,  and  see  every  Jack  use  me  at 
his  pleasure.  150 

Pet.  I  see  nobody  use  you  at  his  pleasure;  if  I  had  I 
would  soon  have  drawn:  you  know  my  tool  is  as 
soon  out  as  another’s  if  I  see  time  and  place. 

Nur.  Now,  afore  God,  he  hath  so  vext  me,  that  every 

129.  He  walks  by  them,  and  sings. 

130-131.  One  line  Qi. 

133-134.  One  line  Qi. 

138.  Exeunt  Benuolio,  Mercutio. 

140.  roperipe  Qi. 

148.  She  turtles  to  Peter  her  man. 
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member  about  me  quivers.  Scurvy  Jack!  155 
But,  as  I  said,  my  lady  bade  me  seek  ye  out,  and 
what  she  bade  me  tell  ye,  that  I’ll  keep  to  my¬ 
self  :  but  if  you  should  lead  her  into  a  fool’s 
paradise,  as  they  say,  it  were  a  very  gross  kind  of 
behaviour,  as  they  say,  for  the  gentlewoman  is  160 
young.  Now,  if  you  should  deal  doubly  with  her, 
it  were  very  weak  dealing,  and  not  to  be  offered  to 
any  gentlewoman. 

Rom.  Nurse,  commend  me  to  my  lady;  tell  her  I 

protest  —  165 

Nur.  Good  heart,  i’faith,  I’ll  tell  her  so:  oh,  she  will  be 
a  joyful  woman. 

Rom.  Why,  what  wilt  thou  tell  her? 

Nur.  That  you  do  protest;  which  (as  I  take  it)  is  a 

gentlemanlike  proffer.  170 

Rom.  Bid  her  get  leave  to-morrow  morning 

To  come  to  shrift  to  Friar  Laurence’  cell. 

And  stay  thou,  nurse,  behind  the  abbey  wall; 

My  man  shall  come  to  thee,  and  bring  along 
The  cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair;  175 

Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Must  be  my  conduct  in  the  secret  night. 

Hold,  take  that  for  thy  pains. 

Nur.  No,  not  a  penny,  truly. 

Rom.  I  say  you  shall  not  choose.  180 

Nur.  Well,  to-morrow  morning  she  shall  not  fail. 

Rom.  Farewell;  be  trusty,  and  I’ll  quit  thy  pain. 

(Exit. 

Nur.  Peter,  take  my  fan,  and  go  before. 

(Exeunt. 


182.  Exit. 

183.  Ex.  omnes. 
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SCENE  V. — Capulet’s  orchard. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.  The  clock  stroke  nine  when  I  did  send  my  nurse ; 

In  half  an  hour  she  promist  to  return. 

Perhaps  she  cannot  find  him :  that’s  not  so. 

Oh,  she  is  lazy!  love’s  heralds  should  be  thoughts, 

And  run  more  swift  than  hasty  powder  fir’d  5 

Doth  hurry  from  the  fearful  cannon’s  mouth. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Oh,  now  she  comes.  Tell  me,  gentle  nurse. 

What  says  my  love? 

Nur.  Oh,  I  am  weary,  let  me  rest  awhile. 

Lord,  how  my  bones  ache!  Oh,  where’s  my  man?  10 
Give  me  some  aqua  vitae. 

Jul.  I  would  thou  hadst  my  bones,  and  I  thy  news. 

Nur.  Fie,  what  a  jaunt  have  I  had !  and  my  back 

A’  ’tother  side !  Lord,  Lord,  what  a  case  am  I  in ! 

Jul.  But  tell  me,  sweet  nurse;  what  says  Romeo?  15 

Nur.  Romeo !  nay,  alas  !  you  cannot  choose  a  man. 

He’s  nobody ;  he  is  not  the  flower  of  courtesy ;  he  is 
not  a  proper  man ;  and  for  a  hand,  and  a  foot,  and 
a  body!  well,  go  thy  way  wench;  thou  hast  it, 
i’faith,  Lord,  Lord,  how  my  head  beats !  20 

Jul.  What  of  all  this  ?  Tell  me ;  what  says  he  to  our  marriage  ? 
Nur.  Marry,  he  says,  like  an  honest  gentleman,  and  a 
kind,  and,  I  warrant,  a  virtuous — Where’s  your 
mother  ? 

1.  Enter  Juliet. 

6.  Enter  Nurse. 


9-  11.  Nur  . how 

My  . aqua 

vitae 

13-  14.  Nur  . to¬ 
ther  . in. 


19.  baudie  Qi 
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Jul.  Lord,  Lord,  how  oddly  thou  repliest !  ‘He  says  like 
a  kind  gentleman,  and  an  honest,  and  a  virtuous, 
Where’s  your  mother?’ 

Nur.  Marry,  come  up!  cannot  you  stay  awhile?  is  this 
the  poltice  for  mine  aching  bones?  Next  arrant 
you'll  have  done,  even  do’t  yourself. 

Jul.  Nay,  stay,  sweet  nurse,  I  do  intreat  thee  now. 

What  says  my  love,  my  lord,  my  Romeo? 

Nur.  Go,  hie  you  straight  to  Friar  Laurence’  cell, 

And  frame  a  ’scuse  that  you  must  go  to  shrift. 
There  stays  a  bridegroom  to  make  you  a  bride. 
Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  cheeks. 

I  must  provide  a  ladder  made  of  cords, 

With  which  your  lord  must  climb  a  bird’s  nest  soon; 
I  must  take  pains  to  further  your  delight, 

But  you  must  bear  the  burden  soon  at  night. 

Doth  this  news  please  you  now? 

Jul.  How  doth  her  latter  words  revive  my  heart ! 

Thanks,  gentle  nurse ;  dispatch  thy  business ; 

And  I’ll  not  fail  to  meet  my  Romeo. 

( Exeunt . 

SCENE  VI. — Friar  Laurence’s  cell. 

Enter  Romeo,  Friar. 

Rom.  Now,  Father  Laurence,  in  thy  holy  grant 
Consists  the  good  of  me  and  Juliet 
Fr.  Without  more  words,  I  will  do  all  I  may 
To  make  you  happy,  if  in  me  it  lie. 

Rom.  This  morning  here  she  pointed  we  should  meet 
And  consummate  those  never  parting  bands, 
Witness  of  our  hearts’  love  by  joining  hands; 

And  come  she  will. 

Fr.  I  guess  she  will,  indeed. 

Youth’s  love  is  quick,  swifter  than  swiftest  speed. 
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1.  Enter  Romeo,  Frier. 
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Enter  Juliet  somewhat  fast,  and  embraceth  Romeo. 
See  where  she  comes ! 

So  light  of  foot  ne’er  hurts  the  trodden  flower; 

Of  love  and  joy,  see,  see  the  sovereign  power! 

Jul.  Romeo ! 

Rom.  My  Juliet,  welcome.  As  do  waking  eyes 

(Closed  in  night’s  mists)  attend  the  frolic  day, 

So  Romeo  hath  expected  Juliet; 

And  thou  art  come. 

Jul.  I  am  (if  I  be  day) 

Come  to  my  sun :  shine  forth,  and  make  me  fair. 
Rom.  All  beauteous  fairness  dwelleth  in  thine  eyes. 

Jul.  Romeo,  from  thine  all  brightness  doth  arise. 

Fr.  Come,  wantons,  come ;  the  stealing  hours  do  pass ; 
Defer  embracements  to  some  fitter  time. 

Part  for  a  while :  you  shall  not  be  alone, 

Till  holy  church  have  joined  ye  both  in  one. 

Rom.  Lead,  holy  Father ;  all  delay  seems  long. 

Jul,  Make  haste,  make  haste;  this  ling’ring  doth  us  wrong. 
Fr.  O,  soft  and  fair  makes  sweetest  work,  thy  say ; 

Haste  is  a  common  hind’rer  in  cross  way. 

( Exeunt  omnes. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — A  public  place. 

Enter  Benvolio,  Mercutio,  and  men. 

Ben.  I  prithee,  good  Mercutio,  let’s  retire ; 

The  day  is  hot,  and  Capels  are  abroad. 

Mer.  Thou  art  like  one  of  those  that  when  he  comes  in¬ 
to  the  confines  of  a  tavern  claps  me  his  rapier  on 
the  board,  and  says  ‘God  send  me  no  need  of  thee !’ 
and  by  the  operation  of  the  next  cup  of  wine  he 

9.  Enter  Iuliet  somewhat  fast,  and  embraceth  Romeo. 

28.  Exeunt  omnes. 

].  Enter  Benuolio,  Mercutio. 
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draws  it  on  the  drawer,  when  indeed  there  is  no 
need. 

Ben.  Am  I  like  such  a  one  ? 

Mer.  Go  to,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack,  being  mov’d,  and 
as  soon  mov’d  to  be  moody,  and  as  soon  moody  to 
be  mov’d. 

Ben.  And  what  to? 

Mer.  Nay,  and  there  were  two  such,  we  should  have 
none  shortly.  Didst  not  thou  fall  out  with  a 
man  for  cracking  nuts,  having  no  other  reason 
but  because  thou  hadst  hazel  eyes?  What  eye 
but  such  an  eye  would  have  pickt  out  such  a  quar¬ 
rel?  with  another  for  coughing,  because  he  wak’d 
thy  dog  that  lay  asleep  in  the  sun?  with  a  tailor  for 
wearing  his  new  doublet  before  Easter?  and  with 
another  for  tying  his  new  shoes  with  old  ribands? 
and  yet  thou  wilt  forbid  me  of  quarrelling! 

Ben.  By  my  head,  here  comes  a  Capolet. 

Enter  Tybalt  and  others. 

Mer.  By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 

Tyb.  Gentlemen,  a  word  with  one  of  you. 

Mer.  But  one  word  with  one  of  us  ?  you  had  best  couple 
it  with  somewhat,  and  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Tyb.  I  am  apt  enough  to  that,  if  I  have  occasion. 

Mer.  Could  you  not  take  occasion? 

Tyb.  Mercutio,  thou  consorts  with  Romeo. 

Mer.  Consort!  ’Zwounds,  consort!  The  slave  will  make 
fiddlers  of  us.  If  you  do,  sirrah,  look  for  nothing 
but  discord,  for  here’s  my  fiddle-stick. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Tyb.  Well,  peace  be  with  you:  here  comes  my  man. 

Mer.  But  I’ll  be  hanged  if  he  wear  your  livery; 

Marry,  go  before  into  the  field, 

24.  Enter  Tybalt. 

34.  Enter  Romeo. 

36-  39.  M er. 
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And  he  may  be  your  follower ; 

So  in  that  sense  your  worship  may  call  him  man. 

Tyb.  Romeo,  the  hate  I  bear  thee  can  afford  40 

No  better  words  than  these, — thou  art  a  villain. 

Rom.  Tybalt,  the  love  I  bear  to  thee  doth  excuse 
The  appeartaining  rage  to  such  a  word  : 

Villain  am  I  none ;  therefore  I  well  perceive 
Thou  know’st  me  not. 

Tyb.  Base  boy,  45 

This  cannot  serve  thy  turn;  and  therefore  draw. 

Ro.  I  do  protest  I  never  injured  thee, 

But  love  thee  better  than  thou  canst  devise 
Till  thou  shalt  know  the  reason  of  my  love. 

Mer.  O  dishonorable,  vile  submission !  50 

Alla  stoccato  carries  it  away. 

You  rat-catcher,  come  back,  come  back! 

Tyb.  What  wouldest  with  me? 

Mer.  Nothing,  king  of  cats,  but  borrow  one  of  your  nine 

lives;  therefore,  come;  draw  your  rapier  out  of  55 
your  scabbard,  lest  mine  be  about  your  ears  ere 
you  be  aware. 

Rom.  Stay  Tibalt!  hold  Mercutio !  Benvolio,  beat  down 
their  weapons ! 

Tibalt,  under  Romeo’s  arm,  thrusts  Mercutio;  in  and  flies. 

Mer.  Is  he  gone?  hath  he  nothing?  A  pox  on  your  60 
houses ! 

Rom.  What,  art  thou  hurt,  man?  the  wound  is  not  deep. 
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Mer.  No,  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  not  so  wide  as  a  barn¬ 
door  ;  but  it  will  serve,  I  warrant.  What  meant  you 
to  come  between  us  ?  I  was  hurt  under  your  arm. 

Rom.  I  did  all  for  the  best. 

Mer.  A  pox  of  your  houses !  I  am  fairly  drest. 
Sirrah;  go,  fetch  me  a  surgeon. 

Boy.  I  go,  my  lord. 

Mer.  I  am  pepper'd  for  this  world;  I  am  sped  i’faith; 
he  hath  made  worms-meat  of  me.  And  ye  ask  for 
me  to-morrow,  you  shall  find  me  a  grave  man.  A 
pox  of  your  houses !  I  shall  be  fairly  mounted 
upon  four  men’s  shoulders  for  your  house  of  the 
Mountagues  and  the  Capolets ;  and  then  some 
peasantly  rogue,  some  sexton,  some  base  slave 
shall  write  my  epitaph,  that  Tybalt  came  and 
broke  the  Prince’s  laws,  and  Mercutio  was  slain 
for  the  first  and  second  cause.  Where’s  the 
burgeon  ? 

Boy.  He’s  come,  sir. 

Mer.  Now  he’ll  keep  a-mumbling  in  my  guts  on  the 
other  side.  Come,  Benvolio,  lend  me  thy  hand. 
A  pox  of  your  houses ! 

(. Exeunt  Mercutio  and  Benvolio. 

Rom.  This  gentleman,  the  prince’s  near  ally, 

My  very  friend,  hath  ta’en  this  mortal  wound 
In  my  behalf  ;  my  reputation  stain’d 
With  Tibalt’s  slander, — Tybalt,  that  an  hour 
Hath  been  my  kinsman :  Ah.  Juliet, 

Thy  beauty  makes  me  thus  effeminate. 

And  in  mv  temper  softens  valor’s  steel. 

Re-enter  Benvolio. 

Ben.  Ah,  Romeo,  Romeo,  brave  Mercutio  is  dead ! 

That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspir’d  the  clouds, 

Which  too  untimely  scorn’d  the  lowly  earth. 
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Rom.  This  day’s  black  fate  on  more  days  doth  depend;  95 
This  but  begins  what  other  days  must  end. 

Re-enter  Tybalt. 

Ben.  Here  comes  the  furious  Tibalt  back  again. 

Rom.  Alive  in  triumph !  and  Mercutio  slain  ! 

Away  to  heaven  respective  lenity, 

And  fire-eyed  fury  be  my  conduct  now !  100 

Now  Tibalt,  take  the  ‘villain’  back  again 
Which  late  thou  gav’st  me;  for  Mercutio’s  soul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  the  clouds, 

And  stays  for  thine  to  bear  him  company: 

Or  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  shall  follow  him.  105 

( They  fight:  Tybalt  falls. 

Ben.  Romeo,  away!  thou  seest  that  Tibalt’s  slain. 

The  citizens  approach ;  away,  begone ! 

Thou  wilt  be  taken. 

Rom.  Ah,  I  am  fortune’s  slave ! 

(Exit. 


Enter  Citizens  etc. 


Watch.  Where’s  he  that  slew  Mercutio,  Tybalt,  that 

villain? 

Ben.  There  is  that  Tybalt. 

Watch.  Up,  sirrah,  go  with  us.  110 


Enter  Prince,  attended :  Montague,  Capulet,  their 
wives,  and  others. 

Pri.  Where  be  the  vile  beginners  of  this  fray  f 
Ben.  Ah,  noble  prince,  I  can  discover  all 

96.  Enter  Tibalt. 

105.  Fight,  Tibalt  falles. 

108.  Exeunt. 

108.  Enter  Citizens. 

110.  Enter  Prince,  Capolets  wife. 

110.  In  the  text  of  Qi  this  is  given  to  Benvolio,  but  the  catch-word 
of  the  preceding  page  is  Watch :  Vp 
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The  most  unlucky  manage  of  this  brawl : 

Here  lies  the  man,  slain  by  young  Romeo. 

That  slew  thy  kinsman  brave  Mercutio.  115 

Mo.  Tibalt,  Tybalt!  O  my  brother’s  child! 

Unhappy  sight!  Ah,  the  blood  is  split 
Of  my  dear  kinsman!  Prince,  as  thou  art  true, 

For  blood  of  ours,  shed  blood  of  Mountagew. 

Pri.  Speak,  Benvolio ;  who  began  this  fray?  120 

Ben.  Tibalt,  here  slain,  whom  Romeo’s  hand  did  slay; 

Romeo,  who  spake  him  fair,  bid  him  bethink 
How  nice  the  quarrel  was. 

But  Tibalt  still  persisting  in  his  wrong, 

The  stout  Mercutio  drew  to  calm  the  storm;  125 

Which  Romeo  seeing,  call’d,  ‘Stay,  gentlemen!’ 

And  on  me  cri’d,  who  drew  to  part  their  strife, 

And  with  his  agile  arm,  young  Romeo, 

As  fast  as  tongue  cri’d  peace,  sought  peace  to  make. 
While  they  were  interchanging  thrusts  and  blows,  130 
Under  young  Romeo’s  laboring  arm  to  part. 

The  furious  Tybalt  cast  an  envious  thrust, 

That  rid  the  life  of  stout  Mercutio. 

With  that  he  fled ;  but  presently  return’d 

And  with  his  rapier  braved  Romeo,  135 

That  had  but  newly  entertain’d  revenge : 

And  ere  I  could  draw  forth  my  rapier 
To  part  their  fury,  down  did  Tybalt  fall, 

And  this  way  Romeo  fled. 

Mo.  He  is  a  Mountagew,  and  speaks  partial:  140 

Some  twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black  strife, 

And  all  those  twenty  could  but  kill  one  life, 

I  do  intreat,  sweet  Prince,  thou’lt  justice  give: 

Romeo  slew  Tybalt;  Romeo  may  not  live. 

Prin.  And  for  that  offence  145 

Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence : 

I  have  an  interest  in  your  hate’s  proceeding; 

116.  M:  Qi.  In  line  140  it  is  Mo.;  an  abbreviation  of  Mother,  in¬ 
tended  to  indicate  Capulet’s  wife. 
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My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lie  a-bleeding ; 

But  I’ll  amerce  you  with  so  large  a  fine, 

That  you  shall  all  repent  the  loss  of  mine:  150 

I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses ; 

Nor  tears  nor  prayers  shall  purchase  for  abuses: 

Pity  shall  dwell  and  govern  with  us  still; 

Mercy  to  all  but  murd’rers,  pardoning  none  that  kill. 

{Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Capulet’s  orchard. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.  Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds, 

To  Phoebus’  mansion ;  such  a  waggoner 
As  Phaeton  would  quickly  bring  you  thither, 

And  send  in  cloudy  night  immediately. 

Enter  Nurse,  wringing  her  hands,  with  the 
ladder  of  cords  in  her  lap. 

But  how  now,  nurse  !  O  Lord !  why  lookst  thou  sad  ?  5 
What  hast  thou  there?  the  cords? 

Nur.  Ay,  ay,  the  cords.  Alack,  we  are  undone ! 

We  are  undone,  lady!  we  are  undone! 

Jul.  What  devil  art  thou  that  torments  me  thus? 

Nurs.  Alack  the  day!  he’s  dead,  he’s  dead,  he’s  dead.  10 
Jul.  This  tortue  should  be  roar’d  in  dismal  hell 
Can  heavens  be  so  envious  ? 

Nur.  Romeo  can, 

If  heavens  cannot. 

I  saw  the  wound,  I  saw  it  with  mine  eyes — 

God  save  the  sample! — on  his  manly  breast:  15 

154.  Exeunt  omnes. 

1.  Enter  Iuliet. 

4.  Enter  Nurse  wringing  her  hands,  zvith  the  ladder  of  cordes  in 
her  lap. 

12-  13.  Nur 


cannot. 
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A  bloody  corse,  a  piteous  bloody  corse, 

As  pale  as  ashes :  I  swounded  at  the  sight. 

Jul.  Ah,  Romeo,  Romeo,  what  disaster  hap 

Hath  sever’d  thee  from  thy  true  Juliet? 

Ah,  why  should  heaven  so  much  conspire  with  woe, 
Or  fate  envy  our  happy  marriage, 

So  soon  to  sunder  us  by  timeless  death? 

Nur.  O  Tybalt,  Tybalt,  the  best  friend  I  had ! 

O  honest  Tybalt,  courteous  gentleman ! 

Jul.  What  storm  is  this  that  blows  so  contrary? 

Is  Tybalt  dead,  and  Romeo  murdered? 

My  dear  lov’d  cousin,  and  my  dearest  lord? 

Then  let  the  trumpet  sound  a  general  doom ! 

These  two  being  dead,  then  living  is  there  none. 
Nur.  Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo  banished, 

Romeo,  that  murd’red  him,  is  banished. 

Jul.  Ah  heavens !  did  Romeo’s  hand  shed  Tybalt’s  blood  ? 
Nur.  It  did,  it  did ;  alack  the  day,  it  did ! 

Jul.  O  serpent’s  hate,  hid  with  a  flow’ring  face! 

O  painted  sepulchre,  including  filth ! 

Was  never  book  containing  so  foul  matter 
So  fairly  bound!  Ah,  what  meant  Romeo? 

Nur.  There  is  no  truth,  no  faith,  no  honesty  in  men ; 

All  false,  all  faithless,  perjur’d,  all  forsworn. 

Shame  come  to  Romeo  ! 

Jul.  A  blister  on  that  tongue !  he  was  not  born  to  shame ; 
Upon  his  face  shame  is  asham’d  to  sit. 

But  wherefore,  villain,  didst  thou  kill  my  cousin? 
That  villain  cousin  would  have  kill’d  my  husband. 
All  this  is  comfort;  but  there  yet  remains 
Worse  than  his  death;  which  fain  I  would  forget, 
But  ah,  it  presseth  to  my  memory : 

Romeo  is  banished.  Ah,  that  word  ‘banished’ 

Is  worse  than  death.  ‘Romeo  is  banished’ 

Is  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Juliet, 

All  kill’d,  all  slain,  all  dead,  all  banished. 

Where  are  my  father  and  my  mother,  nurse? 
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Nur.  Weeping  and  wailing  over  Tybalt’s  corse : 

Will  you  go  to  them? 

Jul.  Ay,  ay;  when  theirs  are  spent, 

Mine  shall  be  shed  for  Romeo’s  banishment.  55 

Nur.  Lady,  your  Romeo  will  be  here  to-night ; 

I’ll  to  him;  he  is  hid  at  Laurence’  cell. 

Jul.  Do  so ;  and  bear  this  ring  to  my  true  knight, 

And  bid  him  come  to  take  his  last  farewell. 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.  Friar  Lawrence’s  cell. 

Enter  Friar  Lawrence. 

Fr.  Romeo,  come  forth ;  come  forth,  thou  fearful  man ; 
Affliction  is  enamour’d  on  thy  parts, 

And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

Enter  Romeo. 


Rom.  Father,  what  news?  what  is  the  prince’s  doom? 
What  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  our  hands 
wkich  yet  we  know  not? 


Fr.  Too  familiar 

Is  my  young  son  with  such  sour  company : 

I  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  prince’s  doom. 

Rom.  What  less  than  dooms-day  is  the  prince’s  doom  ? 
Fr.  A  gentler  judgment  vanisht  from  his  lips, 

Not  body’s  death,  but  body’s  banishment. 

Rom.  Ha,  banished  ?v  be  merciful,  say  ‘death’ ; 

For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  looks 
Than  death  itself :  do  not  say  banishment. 

Fr.  Hence  from  Verona  art  thou  banished ; 

Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

Rom.  There  is  no  world  without  Verona’s  walls, 
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59.  Exeunt. 

1.  Enter  Frier 
3.  Enter  Romeo. 
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But  purgatory,  torture,  hell  itself. 

Hence  banished,  is  banisht  from  the  world; 

The  world  exil’d  is  death ;  calling  death  banishment, 
Thou  cut’st  my  head  off  with  a  golden  axe, 

And  smil’st  upon  the  stroke  that  murders  me. 

Fr.  Oh,  monstrous  sin !  O  rude  unthankfulness  ! 

Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death,  but  the  mild  prince 
(Taking  thy  part)  hath  rush’d  aside  the  law, 

And  turn’d  that  black  word  death  to  banishment : 
This  is  mere  mercy,  and  thou  seest  it  not. 

Rom.  ’Tis  torture  and  not  mercy:  heaven  is  here, 

Where  Juliet  lives  ;  and  every  cat  and  dog 
And  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  thing, 

Live  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her, 

But  Romeo  may  not :  more  validity, 

More  honourable  state,  more  courtship  lives 
In  carrion  flies  than  Romeo ;  they  may  seize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  fair  Juliet’s  skin, 

And  steal  immortal  kisses  from  her  lips ; 

But  Romeo  may  not ;  he  is  banished : 

Flies  may  do  this,  but  I  from  this  must  fly. 

Oh  father,  hadst  thou  no  strong  poison  mixt, 

No  sharp  ground  knife,  no  present  mean  of  death, 
Though  ne’er  so  mean,  but  ‘banishment’, 

To  torture  me  withal?  Ah,  ‘banished’! 

O  Friar,  the  damned  use  that  word  in  hell; 
Howling  attends  it:  how  hadst  thou  the  heart, 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 

A  sin-absolver,  and  my  friend  profest, 

To  mangle  me  with  that  word  ‘banishment’? 

Fr.  Thou  fond  mad  man,  hear  me  but  speak  a  word. 

Rom.  O,  thou  wilt  talk  again  of  banishment. 

Fr.  I’ll  give  thee  armour  to  bear  off  this  word ; 
Adversity’s  sweet  milk,  philosophy, 

To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  be  banished. 

Rom.  Yet ‘banished’?  Hang  up  philosophy  ! 

Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
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Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince’s  doom,  55 

It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not:  talk  no  more. 

Fr.  O,  now  I  see  that  mad-men  have  no  ears. 

Rom.  How  should  they,  when  that  wise  men  have  no  eyes? 
Fr.  Let  me  dispute  with  thee  of  thy  estate. 

Rom.  Thou  canst  not  speak  of  what  thou  dost  not  feel ;  60 

Wert  thou  as  young  as  I,  Juliet  thy  love, 

An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murd’red, 

Doting  like  me,  and  like  me  banished, 

Then  mightst  thou  speak,  then  mighst  thou  tear 
thy  hair. 

And  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now,  65 

Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

( Nurse  knocks. 

Fr.  Romeo,  arise,  stand  up,  thou  wilt  be  taken! 

I  hear  one  knock ;  arise,  and  get  thee  gone ! 

( Within )  Ho,  Friar! 

God’s  will,  what  wilfulness  is  this ! 

{Nurse  knocks  again. 

( Within )  Ho,  Friar;  open  the  door! 

By  and  by !  I  come !  70 

Who  is  there? 

( Within )  One  from  Lady  Juliet. 

Then  come  near. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Oh  holy  friar,  tell  me,  oh  holy  friar, 

Where  is  my  lady’s  lord,  where’s  Romeo? 

Fr.  There  on  the  ground,  with  his  own  tears  made  drunk. 
Nur.  O,  he  is  even  in  my  mistress’  case,  75 

Just  in  her  case.  Oh  woful  sympathy ! 

Piteous  predicament !  Even  so  lies  she, 

Weeping  and  blubb’ring,  blubb’ring  and  weeping. 

Stand  up,  stand  up ;  stand,  and  you  be  a  man : 

66.  Nurse  knockes. 

69.  Shee  knockes  cigaine. 

71.  No  entrance  for  Nurce  in  Qi 


Nil. 

Fr. 

Nur , 
Fr. 

Nur. 

Fr. 


Nur. 
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For  Juliet’s  sake,  for  her  sake,  rise  and  stand;  80 
Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O. 

( Romeo  rises. 

Romeo.  Nurse! 

Nur.  Ah  sir!  ah  sir!  Well,  death’s  the  end  of  all. 

Rom.  Spakest  thou  of  Juliet?  how  is  it  with  her? 

Doth  she  not  think  me  an  old  murderer,  85 

Now  I  have  stain’d  the  childhood  of  her  joy 
With  blood  remov’d  but  little  from  her  own? 

Where  is  she?  and  how  doth  she?  and  what  says 
My  conceal’d  lady  to  our  cancell’d  love? 

Nur.  Oh,  she  saith  nothing,  but  weeps  and  pules  ;  90 

And  now  falls  on  her  bed,  now  on  the  ground, 

And  ‘Tybalt’  cries;  and  then  on  Romeo  calls. 

Rom.  As  if  that  name,  shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun, 
Did  murder  her,  as  that  name’s  cursed  hand 
Murder’d  her  kinsman.  Ah,  tell  me,  holy  friar,  95 
In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 
Doth  my  name  lie?  tell  me,  that  I  may  sack 
The  hateful  mansion. 

He  offers  to  stab  himself,  and  Nurse  snatches  the  dagger  away. 
Nur.  Ah ! 

Fr.  Hold,  stay  thy  hand!  art  thou  a  man?  thy  form  100 
Cries  out  thou  art,  but  wild  acts  denote 
The  unreasonable  furies  of  a  beast : 

Unseemly  woman  in  a  seeming  man ! 

Or  ill-beseeming  beast  in  seeming  both ! 

Thou  hast  amazed  me:  by  my  holy  order,  105 

I  thought  thy  disposition  better  temper’d. 

Hast  thou  slain  Tybalt?  will  thou  slay  thyself? 

And  slay  thy  lady,  too,  that  lives  in  thee? 

Rouse  up  thy  spirits !  thy  lady  Juliet  lives, 

For  whose  sweet  sake  thou  wert  but  lately  dead;  110 
There  art  thou  happy :  Tybalt  would  kill  thee. 

But  thou  slewest  Tybalt ;  there  thou  art  happy  too : 

81.  He  rises. 

98.  He  offers  to  stab  himself,  and  Nurse  snatches  the  dagger  aivay. 
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A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upon  thy  back ; 

Happiness  courts  thee  in  his  best  array ; 

But,  like  a  misbehav’d  and  sullen  wench,  115 

Thou  frown’st  upon  the  fate  that  smiles  on  thee: 

Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  such  die  miserable. 

Go,  get  thee  to  thy  love,  as  was  decreed ; 

Ascend  her  chamber  window ;  hence  and  comfort  her : 
But  look  thou  stay  not  till  the  watch  be  set,  120 

For  then  thou  canst  not  pass  to  Mantua. 

Nurse,  provide  all  things  in  a  readiness; 

Comfort  thy  mistress ;  haste  the  house  to  bed, 

Which  heavy  sorrow  makes  them  apt  unto. 

Nur.  Good  Lord,  what  a  thing  learning  is  !  I  could  125 
Have  staid  here  all  this  night  to  hear  good  counsel. 

Well,  sir.  I’ll  tell  my  lady  that  you  will  come. 

Rom.  Do  so,  and  bid  my  sweet  prepare  to  chide. 

Farewell,  good  nurse. 

Nurse  offers  to  go  in,  and,  turns  again. 

Nur.  Here  is  a  ring,  sir,  that  she  bade  me  give  you.  130 
Rom.  How  well  my  comfort  is  reviv’d  by  this ! 

( Exit  Nurse. 

Fr.  Sojourn  in  Mantua;  I’ll  find  out  your  man, 

An  he  shall  signify  from  time  to  time 
Every  good  hap  that  doth  befall  thee  here. 

Farewell.  135 

Rom.  But  that  a  joy  past  joy  cries  out  on  me, 

It  were  a  grief,  so  brief  to  part  with  thee. 

( Exeunt . 


125-127.  Nur  . is 

I  . night 

To  . Sir, 

lie  . come. 


128.  childe  Qi 

129.  Nurse  offers  to  goe  in  and  ttirnes  againe. 
131.  Exit  Nurse. 
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SCENE  IV. — A  room  in  Capulet’s  house. 

Enter  old  Capolet  and  his  Wife,  with  County  Paris. 

Cap.  Things  have  fallen  out,  sir,  so  unluckily, 

That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  my  daughter. 

Look  ye,  sir,  she  lov’d  her  kinsman  dearly 
And  so  did  I.  Well,  we  were  born  to  die. 

Wife,  where’s  your  daughter?  is  she  in  her  chamber?  5 
I  think  she  means  not  to  come  down  to-night. 

Par.  These  times  of  woe  afford  no  time  to  woo. 

Madam,  farwell :  commend  me  to  your  daughter. 

Paris  offers  to  go  in,  and  Capolet  calls  him  again. 

Cap.  Sir  Paris,  I’ll  make  a  desperate  tender 

Of  my  child:  I  think  she  will  be  rul’d  10 

In  all  respects  by  me.  But  soft,  what  day  is  this? 

Par.  Monday,  my  lord. 

Cap.  Oh,  then  Wednesday  is  too  soon; 

On  Thursday  let  it  be  you  shall  be  married. 

We’ll  make  no  great  ado;  a  friend  or  two,  or  so; 

For,  look  ye,  sir,  Tybalt  being  slain  so  lately,  15 

It  will  be  thought  we  held  him  carelessly, 

If  we  should  revel  much;  therefore  we  will  have 
Some  half  a  dozen  friends,  and  make  no  more  ado. 

But  what  say  you  to  Thursday? 

Par.  My  lord,  I  wish  that  Thursday  were  to-morrow.  20 
Cap.  Wife,  go  you  to  your  daughter  ere  you  go  to  bed; 
Acquaint  her  with  the  County  Paris’  love. 

Farewell,  my  Lord,  till  Thursday  next. 

Wife,  get  you  to  your  daughter.  Light  to  my  chamber! 
Afore  me,  it  is  so  very,  very  late,  25 

That  we  may  call  it  early  by  and  by. 

( Exeunt . 

1.  Enter  olde  Capolet  and  his  zvife,  zvitli  County  Paris. 

8.  Paris  offers  to  goe  in,  and  Capolet  calles  him  againc. 


9-  11.  Cap . child. 

I  . mee 

But  . this? 


26.  Exeunt. 
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SCENE  V. — Capulet’s  orchard. 

Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet  at  the  window. 

Jul.  Wilt  thou  be  gone?  it  is  not  yet  near  day: 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 

That  pierct  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear ; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree: 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Rom.  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn, 

And  not  the  nightingale :  see  love,  what  envious 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east : 
Night’s  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoes  on  the  misty  mountain  tops : 

I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 

Jul.  Yon  light  is  not  day-light,  I  know  it,  I : 

It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales, 

To  be  this  night  to  thee  a  torch-bearer, 

And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua : 

Then  stay  awhile;  thou  shalt  not  go  so  soon. 
Rom.  Let  me  stay  here ;  let  me  be  ta’en,  and  die ; 

If  thou  wilt  have  it  so,  I  am  content. 

I’ll  say  yon  gray  is  not  the  morning’s  eye, 

It  is  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia’s  brow ; 

I’ll  say  it  is  the  nightingale,  that  beats 
The  vaulty  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads, 

And  not  the  lark,  the  messenger  of  morn : 

Come  death,  and  welcome !  Juliet  wills  it  so. 
What  says  my  love  ?  let’s  talk :  ’tis  not  yet  day. 
Jul.  It  is,  it  is ;  be  gone,  fly  hence  away ! 

It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune, 

Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps. 
Some  say  the  lark  makes  sweet  division; 

This  doth  not  so,  for  this  divideth  us : 

1.  Enter  Romeo  and  Iuliet  at  the  zvindozv. 

16.  so)  Qi  omits. 
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Some  say  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes ; 

I  would  that  now  they  had  chang’d  voices  too, 

Since  arm  from  arm  her  voice  doth  us  affray, 

Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up  to  the  day; 

So  now  be  gone ;  more  light  and  light  it  grows.  35 

Rom.  More  light  and  light:  more  dark  and  dark  our  woes! 
Farewell,  my  love !  one  kiss,  and  I’ll  descend. 

{He  goeth  down. 

Jul.  Art  thou  gone  so?  My  lord,  my  love,  my  friend! 

1  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  in  the  hour ; 

For  in  an  hour  there  are  many  minutes :  40 

Minutes  are  days,  so  I  will  number  them : 

Oh,  by  this  count  I  shall  be  much  in  years 
Ere  I  see  thee  again. 

Rom.  Farewell !  I  will  omit  no  opportunity 

That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee.  45 

Jul.  Oh,  think’st  thou  we  shall  ever  meet  again? 

Rom.  No  doubt,  no  doubt;  and  all  this  woe  shall  serve 
For  sweet  discourses  in  the  time  to  come. 

Jul.  Oh  God  !  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul. 

Methinks  I  see  thee,  now  thou  art  below,  50 

Like  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb : 

Either  mine  eye-sight  fails,  or  thou  look’st  pale. 

Rom.  And  trust  me,  love,  in  my  eye  so  do  you. 

Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood.  Adieu,  adieu.  {Exit. 

Enter  Nurse  hastily. 

Nur.  Madam,  beware,  take  heed  !  the  day  is  broke ;  55 

Your  mother’s  coming  to  your  chamber ;  make  all 
sure ! 

She  goeth  dozvn  from  the  window. 

37.  He  goeth  down. 

54.  Exit. 

54.  Enter  Nurse  hastely. 

56.  She  goeth  dozvne  from  the  Window. 
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SCENE  VI. — Juliet’s  bedroom,  Juliet  in  bed. 


Enter  Mother,  Nurse. 

Motli.  Where  are  you,  daughter? 

Nur.  What,  lady,  lamb,  what,  Juliet! 

Jul.  How  now?  who  calls? 

Nur.  It  is  your  mother. 

Moth.  Why,  how  now,  Juliet! 

Jul.  Madam,  I  am  not  well. 

Moth.  What,  evermore  weeping  for  your  cousin’s  death? 

I  think  thou’lt  wash  him  from  his  grave  with  tears.  5 
Jul.  I  cannot  choose,  having  so  great  a  loss. 

Moth.  I  cannot  blame  thee;  but  it  grieves  thee  more 
That  villain  lives. 

Jul.  What  villain,  madam? 

Mother.  That  villain  Romeo. 

Jul.  Villain  and  he  are  many  miles  asunder. 

Moth.  Content  thee,  girl;  if  I  could  find  a  man,  10 

I  soon  would  send  to  Mantua,  where  he  is, 

That  should  bestow  on  him  so  sure  a  draught, 

As  he  should  soon  bear  Tybalt  company. 

Jul.  Find  you  the  means,  and  I’ll  find  such  a  man; 

For  whilst  he  lives  my  heart  shall  ne’er  be  light  15 
Till  I  behold  him — dead— is  my  poor  heart, 

Thus  for  a  kinsman  vext. 

Moth.  Well,  let  that  pass. 

I  come  to  bring  thee  joyful  news. 

Jul.  And  joy  comes  well  in  such  a  needful  time. 

Moth.  Well  then,  thou  hast  a  careful  father,  girl;  20 

1.  Enter  Juliets  Mother,  Nurse. 


7-  8.  Moth  . thee 

But  . lives 


16.  The  punctuation  of  Qq.  and  Ff.  gives  the  meaning  that  Juliet 
intended  to  give  her  mother;  that  in  our  text  (from  the  Globe 
Edition)  brings  out  the  ambiguity  of  her  speech. 

(newes? 

18.  Moth  . ; . joyfull 
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And  one  who,  pitying  thy  needful  state, 

Hath  found  thee  out  a  happy  day  of  joy. 

Jul.  What  day  is  that,  I  pray  you? 

Moth.  Marry,  my  child, 

The  gallant,  young,  and  youthful  gentleman, 

The  County  Paris,  at  Saint  Peter’s  Church,  25 

Early  next  Thursday  morning  must  provide 
To  make  thee  there  a  glad  and  joyful  bride. 

Jul.  Now  by  Saint  Peter’s  Church,  and  Peter  too, 

He  shall  not  there  make  me  a  joyful  bride. 

Are  these  the  news  you  had  to  tell  me  of  ?  30 

Marry,  here  are  news  indeed !  Madam, 

I  will  not  marry  yet ;  and  when  I  do, 

It  shall  be  rather  Romeo,  whom  I  hate, 

Than  County  Paris,  that  I  cannot  love. 

Enter  old  Capolet. 

Moth.  Here  comes  your  father;  you  may  tell  him  so.  35 
Capo.  Why,  how  now,  evermore  show’ring?  In  one 
little  body 

Thou  resemblest  a  sea,  a  bark,  a  storm : 

For  this  thy  body,  which  I  term  a  bark, 

Still  floating  in  thy  ever- falling  tears, 

And  tost  with  sighs  arising  from  thy  heart,  40 

Will  without  succour  shipwreck  presently. 

But  hear  you,  wife;  what,  have  you  sounded  her? 

What  says  she  to  it? 

Moth.  I  have,  but  she  will  none,  she  thanks  ye. 

Would  God  that  she  were  married  to  her  grave!  45 
Capo.  What !  will  she  not  ?  doth  she  not  thank  us  ? 

Doth  she  not  wax  proud? 


31-  33. 

Marrie  . 

. yet. 

And  . 

. hate. 

34. 

Enter  olde  Capolet. 

36-  37. 

Capo  . 

. showring? 

In  . 

. storme : 

42-  43. 

But  . 

. it? 

46-  47. 

Capo  :  . 

. . doth 

she  . 

. proud 
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Jul.  Not  proud  ye  have,  but  thankful  that  ye  have; 

Proud  can  I  never  be  of  that  I  hate ; 

But  thankful  even  for  hate  that  is  meant  love.  50 

Capo.  ‘Proud’,  and  ‘I  thank  you’,  and  ‘I  thank  you  not’ ; 

And  yet  ‘not  proud’.  What’s  here,  chop-logic ! 

Proud  me  no  prouds,  nor  thank  me  no  thanks, 

But  fettle  your  fine  joints,  on  Thursday  next 

To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter’s  Church,  55 

Or  I  will  drag  you  on  a  hurdle  thither. 

Out,  you  green-sickness  baggage!  out,  you  tallow  face! 
Ju.  Good  father,  hear  me  speak.  ( She  kneels  down. 

Cap.  I  tell  thee  what,  either  resolve  on  Thursday  next 

To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter’s  Church,  60 

Or  henceforth  never  look  me  in  the  face. 

Speak  not,  reply  not ;  for  my  fingers  itch. 

Why,  wife,  we  thought  that  we  were  scarcely  blest 
That  God  had  sent  us  but  this  only  child ; 

But  now  I  see  this  one  is  one  too  much,  65 

And  that  we  have  a  cross  in  having  her. 

Nur.  Marry,  God  in  heaven  bless  her,  my  lord ; 

You  are  to  blame  to  rate  her  so. 

Cap.  And  why,  my  lady  wisdom?  hold  your  tongue. 

Good  prudence ;  smatter  with  your  gossips,  go.  70 
Nur.  Why,  my  lord ;  I  speak  no  treason. 

Cap.  Oh,  God-de-god-den. 

Utter  your  gravity  over  a  gossip’s  bowl. 

For  here  we  need  it  not. 

Mo.  My  lord,  ye  are  too  hot. 

Cap.  God’s  blessed  mother!  wife,  it  mads  me: 

Day,  night,  early,  late,  at  home,  abroad,  75 

Alone,  in  company,  waking  or  sleeping, 

Still  my  care  hath  been  to  see  her  matcht : 

And  having  now  found  out  a  gentleman 
Of  princely  parentage,  youthful,  and  nobly  train’d, 
Stuft,  as  they  say,  with  honorable  parts,  80 

58.  She  kneels  downe. 

71.  goddegodden  Qi 
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Proportioned  as  one’s  heart  could  wish  a  man ; 

And  then  to  have  a  wretched  whining  fool, 

A  puling  mammet,  in  her  fortune’s  tender 
To  say  ‘I  cannot  love!  I  am  too  young; 

I  pray  you  pardon  me.’  85 

But,  if  you  cannot  wed,  I’ll  pardon  you: 

Graze  where  you  will,  you  shall  not  house  with  me : 
Look  to  it,  think  on’t,  I  do  not  use  to  jest. 

I  tell  ye  what,  Thursday  is  near; 

Lay  hand  on  heart,  advise,  bethink  yourself :  90 

If  you  be  mine,  I’ll  give  you  to  my  friend; 

If  not,  hang,  drown,  starve,  beg,  die  in  the  streets, 

For,  by  my  soul,  I’ll  never  more  acknowledge  thee. 

Nor  what  I  have  shall  ever  do  thee  good: 

Think  on’t,  look  to’t;  I  do  not  use  to  jest  (Exit.  95 
Jul.  Is  there  no  pity  hanging  in  the  clouds, 

That  looks  into  the  bottom  of  my  woes? 

I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  cast  me  not  away ! 

Defer  this  marriage  for  a  day  or  two; 

Or,  if  you  cannot,  make  my  marriage  bed  100 

In  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies. 

Moth.  Nay,  be  assured,  I  will  not  speak  a  word : 

Do  what  thou  wilt,  for  I  have  done  with  thee  (Exit. 

Jul.  Ah,  nurse,  what  comfort,  what  counsel  canst  thou 
give  me  ? 

Nur.  Now  trust  me,  madam,  I  know  not  what  to  say:  105 

Your  Romeo  is  banisht;  all  the  world  to  nothing, 

He  never  dares  return  to  challenge  you : 

Now  I  think  good  you  marry  with  this  county. 

Oh,  he  is  a  gallant  gentleman,  Romeo  is  but  a  dishclout 
In  respect  of  him.  I  promise  you,  110 

I  think  you  happy  in  this  second  match. 

As  for  your  husband,  he  is  dead,  or  ’twere 


84-  85.  To  . mee? 

92-  93.  If  . beg 

Dye  . Soule 

lie  . thee. 


95.  Exit. 
103.  Exit. 
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As  good  he  were,  for  your  have  no  use  of  him. 

Jul.  Speak’st  thou  this  from  thy  heart? 

Nur.  Ay,  and  from  my  soul;  or  else  beshrew  them  both.  115 
Jul.  Amen ! 

Nur.  What  say  you,  madam? 

Jul.  Well,  thou  hast  comforted  me  wondrous  much. 

1  pray  thee,  go  thy  ways  unto  my  mother, 

Tell  her  I  am  gone,  having  displeas’d  my  father,  120 
To  Friar  Laurence’  cell,  to  confess  me 
And  to  be  absolv’d. 

Nur.  I  will,  and  this  is  wisely  done.  (Exit. 

Jul.  ( Looking  after  nurse.)  Ancient  damnation!  O 
most  cursed  fiend ! 

Is  it  more  sin  to  wish  me  thus  forsworn,  125 

Or  to  dispraise  him  with  the  selfsame  tongue 
That  thou  hast  prais’d  him  with  beyond  compare 
So  many  thousand  times  ?  Go,  counsellor ; 

Thou  and  my  bosom  henceforth  shall  be  twain. 

I’ll  to  the  friar,  to  know  his  remedy:  130 

If  all  fail  else,  I  have  the  power  to  die. 

(Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  Friar  Laurence’s  cell. 

Enter  Friar  and  Paris. 

Fr.  On  Thursday,  say  ye  ?  the  time  is  very  short. 

Par.  My  father  Capolet  will  have  it  so ; 

And  I  am  nothing  slack  to  slow  his  haste. 

Fr.  You  say  you  do  not  know  the  lady’s  mind  : 

Uneven  is  the  course ;  I  like  it  not.  5 

Par.  Immoderately  she  weeps  for  Tybalt’s  death. 


112-113.  As  . dead: 

Or  . him. 


124.  She  lookes  after  Nurse. 
131.  Exit. 

1.  Enter  Fryer  and  Paris. 
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And  therefore  have  I  little  talkt  of  love; 

For  Venus  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears. 

Now,  sir,  her  father  thinks  it  dangerous 
That  she  doth  give  her  sorrow  so  much  sway, 

And  in  his  wisdom  hastes  our  marriage, 

To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears, 

Which,  too  much  minded  by  herself  alone, 

May  be  put  from  her  by  society: 

Now  do  ye  know  the  reason  of  this  haste. 

Fr.  (Aside)  I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be  slow’d. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Here  comes  the  lady  to  my  cell. 

Par.  Welcome,  my  love,  my  lady,  and  my  wife! 

Jul.  That  may  be,  sir,  when  I  may  be  a  wife. 

Par.  That  may  be  must  be,  love,  on  Thursday  next. 

Ju.  What  must  be  shall  be. 

Fr.  That’s  a  certain  text. 

Par.  What,  come  ye  to  confession  to  this  friar? 

Ju.  To  tell  you  that  were  to  confess  to  you. 

Par.  Do  not  deny  to  him  that  you  love  me. 

Jul.  I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  love  him. 

Par.  So  I  am  sure  you  will  that  you  love  me. 

Ju.  And  if  I  do,  it  will  be  of  more  price, 

Being  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face. 

Par.  Poor  soul,  thy  face  is  much  abus’d  with  tears. 

Ju.  The  tears  have  got  small  victory  by  that, 

For  it  was  bad  enough  before  their  spite. 

Par.  Thou  wrong’st  it  more  than  tears  by  that  report. 

Ju.  That  is  no  wrong,  sir,  that  is  a  truth, 

And  what  I  spake,  I  spake  it  to  my  face. 

Par.  Thy  face  is  mine,  and  thou  hast  sland’red  it. 

Ju.  It  may  be  so,  for  it  is  not  mine  own. 

Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father,  now, 

Or  shall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mass? 
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16.  Enter  Paris. 
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Fr.  My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  daughter,  now 

My  lord,  we  must  entreat  the  time  alone.  40 

Par.  God  shield  I  should  disturb  devotion! 

Juliet,  farewell,  and  keep  this  holy  kiss.  {Exit. 

Ju.  Go,  shut  the  door,  and  when  thou  hast  done  so, 

Come  weep  with  me,  that  am  past  cure,  past  help. 

Fr.  Ah,  Juliet,  I  already  know  thy  grief  ;  45 

I  hear  thou  must,  and  nothing  may  prorogue  it, 

On  Thursday  next  be  married  to  the  County. 

Jul.  Tell  me  not,  friar,  that  thou  hear’st  of  it, 

Unless  thou  tell  me  how  we  may  prevent  it. 

Give  me  some  sudden  counsel ;  else  behold,  50 

Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire,  arbitrating  that 
Which  the  commission  of  thy  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honour  bring. 

Speak  not,  be  brief ;  for  I  desire  to  die,  55 

If  what  thou  speak’st  speak  not  of  remedy. 

Fr.  Stay,  Juliet:  I  do  spy  a  kind  of  hope, 

Which  craves  as  desperate  an  execution 
As  that  is  desperate  we  would  prevent. 

If,  rather  than  to  marry  County  Paris,  60 

Thou  hast  the  strength  or  will  to  slay  thyself, 

’Tis  not  unlike  that  thou  wilt  undertake 
A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  shame, 

That  cop’st  with  death  itself  to  fly  from  blame; 

And  if  thou  dost,  I’ll  give  thee  remedy.  65 

Jul.  Oh,  bid  me  leap  (rather  than  marry  Paris) 

From  off  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower, 

Or  chain  me  to  some  steepy  mountain’s  top, 

Where  roaring  bears  and  savage  lions  are ; 

Or  shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house,  70 

With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  sculls ; 

Or  lay  me  in  tomb  with  one  new  dead ; 

Things  that  to  hear  them  nam’d  have  made  me  tremble ; 
And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt, 


42.  Exit  Paris. 
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To  keep  myself  a  faithful  unstain’d  wife 
To  my  dear  lord,  my  dearest  Romeo. 

Fr.  Hold,  Juliet;  hie  thee  home;  get  thee  to  bed; 

Let  not  thy  nurse  lie  with  thee  in  thy  chamber : 

And  when  thou  art  alone,  take  thou  this  vial, 

And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  off : 

When  presently  through  all  thy  veins  shall  run 
A  dull  and  heavy  slumber,  which  shall  seize 
Each  vital  spirit ;  for  no  pulse  shall  keep 
His  natural  progress,  but  surcease  to  beat : 

No  sign  of  breath  shall  testify  thou  liv’st; 

And  in  this  borrowed  likeness  of  shrunk  death 
Thou  shalt  remain  full  two  and  forty  hours. 

And  when  thou  art  laid  in  thy  kindred’s  vault, 

I'll  send  in  haste  to  Mantua  to  thy  lord, 

And  he  shall  come  and  take  thee  from  thy  grave. 

Jul.  Friar,  I  go: 

Be  sure  thou  send  for  my  dear  Romeo. 

( Exeunt . 

SCENE  II. — Hall  in  Capulet’s  house. 

Enter  Old  Capolet,  his  Wife,  Nurse,  and  Servingman. 

Capo.  Where  are  you,  sirrah? 

Ser.  Here,  forsooth. 

Capo.  Go,  provide  me  twenty  cunning  cooks. 

Ser.  I  warrant  you,  sir;  let  me  alone  for  that;  I’ll 
know  them  by  licking  their  fingers. 

Capo.  How  canst  thou  know  them  so? 

Ser.  Ah,  sir;  tis  an  ill  cook  cannot  lick  his  own  fingers. 
Capo.  Well,  get  you  gone.  ( Exit  Servingman )  But 
where’s  this  headstrong? 

91-92.  Iul  . Romeo 

92.  Exeunt 

1.  Enter  olde  Capolet.  his  wife,  Nurse,  and  Servingman: 

8.  Capo  . gone 

But  . . Head-strong? 

Exit  Servingman. 
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Moth.  She’s  gone  (my  lord)  to  Friar  Laurence’s  cell 
To  be  confest. 

Capo.  Ah,  he  may  hap  to  do  some  good  of  her: 

A  headstrong  self-will’d  harlotry  it  is. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Moth.  See,  here  she  cometh  from  confession. 

Capo.  How  now,  my  headstrong !  where  have  you  been 

gadding  ? 

Jul.  Where  I  have  learned  to  repent  the  sin 
Of  forward,  wilful  opposition 
‘Gainst  you  and  your  behests,  and  am  enjoin’d 
By  holy  Laurence  to  fall  prostrate  here. 

And  crave  remission  of  so  foul  a  fact.  ( She 
kneels  down. 

Moth.  Why,  that’s  well  said. 

Capo.  Now,  before  God,  this  holy  reverent  friar 
All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  unto. 

Go,  tell  the  county  presently  of  this ; 

For  I  will  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow. 

Jul.  Nurse,  will  you  go  with  me  to  my  closet. 

To  sort  such  things  as  shall  be  requisite 
Against  to-morrow  ? 

Moth.  I  prithee  do,  good  nurse,  go  in  with  her; 

Help  her  to  sort  tires,  rebatos,  chains, 

And  I  will  come  unto  you  presently. 

Nur.  Come,  sweetheart,  shall  we  go? 

Jul.  I  prithee,  let  us. 

( Exeunt  Nurse  and  Juliet. 

Moth.  Methinks  on  Thursday  would  be  time  enough. 
Capo.  I  say  I  will  have  this  dispatcht  to-morrow. 

Go  one,  and  certify  the  count  thereof. 

Moth.  I  pray,  my  lord,  let  it  be  Thursday. 

Capo.  I  say  to-morrow,  while  she’s  in  the  mood. 

13.  Enter  Juliet. 

20.  She  kneels  doivne. 

32.  Exeunt  Nurse  and  Juliet. 
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Moth.  We  shall  be  short  in  our  provision. 

Capo.  Let  me  alone  for  that ;  go,  get  you  in. 

Now,  before  God,  my  heart  is  passing  light, 

To  see  her  thus  conformed  to  our  will. 

( Exeunt . 


SCENE  III. — Juliet’s  chamber. 

Enter  Nurse,  Juliet. 

Nnr.  Come,  come ;  what,  need  you  anything  else  ? 

Jul.  Nothing,  good  nurse;  but  leave  me  to  myself; 

For  I  do  mean  to  lie  alone  to-night. 

Nur.  Well,  there’s  a  clean  smock  under  your  pillow, 

And  so,  goodnight.  {Exit. 

Enter  Mother. 

Moth.  What,  are  you  busy?  do  you  need  my  help? 

Jul.  No,  madam,  I  desire  to  lie  alone, 

For  I  have  many  things  to  think  upon. 

Moth.  Well  then,  goodnight;  be  stirring,  Juliet, 

The  county  will  be  early  here  to-morrow.  {Exit. 
Jul.  Farewell ;  God  knows  when  we  shall  meet  again. 
Ah,  I  do  take  a  fearful  thing  in  hand. 

What  if  this  potion  should  not  work  at  all? 

Must  I  of  force  be  married  to  the  county  ? 

This  shall  forbid  it.  Knife,  lie  thou  there. 

What  if  the  friar  should  give  me  this  drink 
To  poison  me,  for  fear  I  should  disclose 
Our  former  marriage  ?  Ah,  I  wrong  him  much  ; 
He  is  a  holy  and  religious  man: 

I  will  not  entertain  so  bad  a  thought. 

What  if  I  should  be  stifled  in  the  tomb  ? 

41.  Exeunt. 

1.  Enter  Nurse,  Juliet. 

5.  Exit 

5.  Enter  Mother. 

10.  Exit 
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Awake  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time? 

Ah,  then  I  fear  I  shall  be  lunatic. 

And,  playing  with  my  dead  forefathers’  bones 

Dash  out  my  frantic  brains.  Methinks  I  see  25 

My  cousin  Tybalt,  welt’ring  in  his  blood, 

Seeking  for  Romeo :  stay,  Tybalt,  stay ! 

Romeo,  I  come !  this  do  I  drink  to  thee. 

( She  falls  upon  her  bed,  within  the  curtains. 

SCENE  IV.  Hall  in  Capulet’s  house. 


Enter  Nurse  with  herbs,  Mother. 

Moth.  That’s  well  said,  Nurse,  set  all  in  readiness; 

The  county  will  be  here  immediately. 

Enter  Old  Capulet. 

Cap.  Make  haste,  make  haste !  for  it  is  almost  day ; 

The  curfew  bell  hath  rung,  ’tis  four  o’clock. 

Look  to  your  bakt  meats,  good  Angelica.  5 

Nur.  Go,  get  you  to  bed,  you  cot-quean;  i’faith, 

You  will  be  sick  anon. 

Cap.  I  warrant  thee,  nurse;  I  have  ere  now 

Watcht  all  night,  and  have  taken  no  harm  at  all. 

Moth.  Ay,  you  have  been  a  mouse-hunt  in  your  time.  10 

{Exit. 

Enter  Servingman  with  logs  and  coals. 

Cap.  A  jealous-hood,  a  jealous-hood!  How  now,  sirrah? 

28.  She  fats  upon  her  bed  within  the  Curtains. 

1.  Enter  Nurse  with  hearts,  Mother. 

2.  Enter  Oldcman. 


6-  9.  Nur . you 

will  . anone 

Cap . all 

night  . all. 


10.  Enter  Servingman  with  Logs  &  Coales. 
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What  have  you  there? 

Ser.  Forsooth,  logs. 

Cap.  Go,  go,  choose  dryer;  Will  will  tell  thee 
Where  thou  shalt  fetch  them. 

Ser.  Nay,  I  warrant;  let  me  alone  15 

I  have  a  head,  I  trow,  to  choose  a  log.  {Exit. 

Cap.  Well,  go  thy  way;  thou  shall  be  logger-head. 

Come,  come,  make  haste,  call  up  your  daughter ; 

The  County  will  be  here  with  music  straight. 

( Music  within. 

God’s  me ;  he’s  come !  nurse,  call  up  my  daughter.  20 

{Exit. 

Nur.  Go,  get  you  gone. 

What,  lamb !  what,  lady-bird !  Fast,  I  warrant. 
What,  Juliet ! 

Well,  let  the  county  take  you  in  your  bed : 

Ye  sleep  for  a  week  now,  but  the  next  night 

The  County  Paris  hath  set  up  his  rest  25 

That  you  shall  rest  but  little.  What,  lamb,  I  say! 

Fast  still?  What,  lady-love!  what,  bride!  what, 

Juliet ! 

God’s  me,  how  sound  she  sleeps !  Nay,  then,  I  see 
I  must  wake  you  indeed.  What’s  here ! 

Laid  on  your  bed  !  drest  in  your  clothes  !  and  down !  30 

Ah  me,  alack  the  day !  Some  aqua  vitae,  ho ! 


14-  16.  Cap . where 

thou  . them 

Ser . to 

choose  . log. 

16.  Exit. 

20-31.  Nur:  . Lady 

birde  ?  . take 

you  . next 

night  . rest 

but  . Loue 

what  . Nay 

then  . on 

your  . the 

day  . hoe 
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Enter  Mother. 

Mother  How,  now?  What’s  the  matter? 

Nur.  Alack  the  day,  she’s  dead,  she’s  dead,  she’s  dead ! 

Moth.  Accurst,  unhappy,  miserable  time. 

Enter  Old  Capulet. 

Cap.  Come,  come,  make  haste ;  where’s  my  daughter  ?  35 

Moth.  Ah,  she’s  dead,  she’s  dead ! 

Cap.  Stay,  let  me  see.  All  pale  and  wan ! 

Accursed  time !  unfortunate  old  man ! 

Enter  Friar  and  Paris. 

Paris.  What,  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  church  ? 

Cap.  Ready  to  go,  but  never  to  return.  40 

O  son,  the  night  before  thy  wedding  day 
Death  hath  lain  with  thy  bride;  flower  as  she  is, 
Deflower’d  by  him,  see  where  she  lies. 

Death  is  my  son-in-law ;  to  him  I  give 
All  that  I  have.  45 

Par.  Have  I  thought  long  to  see  this  morning’s  face, 

And  doth  it  now  present  such  prodigies? 

Accurst,  unhappy,  miserable  man, 

Forlorn,  forsaken,  destitute  I  am ; 

Born  to  the  world  to  be  a  slave  in  it,  50 

Distrest,  remediless,  and  unfortunate. 

O  heavens,  O  nature,  wherefore  did  you  make  me, 

To  live  so  vile,  so  wretched  as  I  shall? 

Cap.  O,  here  she  lies,  that  was  our  hope,  our  joy, 

And,  being  dead,  dead  sorrow  nips  us  all.  55 

( All  at  once  cry  out  and  wring  their  hands. 


31. 

Enter  Mother. 

34. 

Enter  Oldeman. 

39. 

Enter  Fryer  and  Paris 

44-  45. 

Death  . 

. have 

55. 

All  at  once  cry  out  and  wring 

their  hands. 
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All  cry.  And  all  our  joy,  and  all  our  hope  is  dead ! 

Dead,  lost,  undone,  absented,  wholly  fled ! 

Cap.  Cruel,  unjust,  impartial  destinies, 

Why  to  this  day  have  you  preserv’d  my  life? 

To  see  my  hope,  my  stay,  my  joy,  my  life,  60 

Depriv’d  of  sense,  of  life,  of  all  by  death. 

Cruel,  unjust,  impartial  destinies ! 

Par.  O  sad-fac’d  sorrow,  map  of  misery ! 

Why  this  sad  time  have  I  desir’d  to  see? 

This  day,  this  unjust,  this  impartial  day,  65 

Wherein  I  hop’d  to  see  my  comfort  full, 

To  be  depriv’d  by  sudden  destiny. 

Moth.  O  woe,  alack!  distrest,  why  should  I  live 
To  see  this  day,  this  miserable  day? 

Alack  the  time  that  ever  I  was  born,  70 

To  be  partaker  of  this  destiny ! 

Alack  the  day  !  alack,  and  well-a-day  ! 

Fr.  O,  peace,  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity ! 

Your  daughter  lives  in  peace  and  happiness, 

And  it  is  vain  to  wish  it  otherwise.  75 

Come,  stick  your  rosemary  in  this  dead  corse, 

And,  as  the  custom  of  our  country  is, 

In  all  her  best  and  sumptuous  ornaments, 

Convey  her  where  her  ancestors  lie  tomb’d. 

Cap.  Let  it  be  so;  come,  woful  sorrow-mates,  80 

Let  us  together  taste  this  bitter  fate. 

( Exit  all  but  nurse,  casting  Rosemary  on 
her  and  shutting  the  curtains. 

Enter  Musicians. 

Nur.  Put  up,  put  up;  this  is  a  woful  case.  (Exit. 

First  M.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  mistress,  is  it ;  it  had  need 
be  mended. 

63.  Par)  Cap.  Qi 

81.  They  all  but  the  Nurse  goe  forth,  casting  Rosmary  on  her  and 
shutting  the  Curtens. 

81.  Enter  Musitions. 

82.  Exit. 

83.  First  M.)  I.  Q, 
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Enter  Servingman. 


Ser.  Alack,  alack !  what  shall  I  do.  Come,  fiddlers, 
play  me  some  merry  dump. 

First  M.  Ah,  sir;  this  is  no  time  to  play. 

Ser.  You  will  not,  then? 

First  M.  No,  marry,  will  me. 

Ser.  Then  will  I  give  it  you,  and  soundly  too. 

First  M.  What  will  you  give  us  ? 

Ser.  The  fiddler;  I’ll  re  you,  I’ll  fa  you,  I’ll  sol  you. 

First  M.  If  you  re  us  and  fa  us,  we  will  note  you. 

Ser.  I  will  put  up  my  iron  dagger,  and  beat  you  with 
my  wooden  wit.  Come  on,  Simon  Sound-pot; 
I’ll  pose  you. 

First  M.  Let’s  hear. 

Ser.  When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound, 

And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress, 

Then  music  with  her  silver  sound— 

Why  silver  sound?  why  silver  sound? 

First  M.  I  think  because  music  hath  a  sweet  sound. 

Ser.  Pretty;  what  say  you,  Matthew  Minikin? 

Sec.  M.  I  think  because  musicians  sound  for  silver. 

Ser.  Pretty  too  ;  come,  what  say  you  ? 

Thr.  M.  I  say  nothing. 

Ser.  I  think  so;  I’ll  speak  for  you  because  you  are  the 
singer ;  I  say  silver  sound,  because  such  fellows 
as  you  have  seldom  gold  for  sounding.  Farewell, 
fiddlers,  farewell.  {Exit. 

First  M.  Farewell,  and  be  hang’d.  Come,  let’s  go. 

{Exeunt. 
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84.  Enter  Servingman. 
87-89-91-93-97.  First  M.)  I.  Q, 
102,  111.  First  M.)  1.  Q1 
104  Sec.  M.)  2.  Q, 

106.  Thr.  M.)  3.  Qt 

110.  Exit. 

111.  Exeunt. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  1.— Mantua.  A  street. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  eye  of  sleep, 

My  dream  presag’d  some  good  event  to  come : 

My  bosom  lord  sits  cheerful  on  his  throne, 

And  I  am  comforted  with  pleasing  dreams. 

Methought  I  was  this  night  already  dead,  5 

( Strange  dreams,  that  give  a  dead  man  leave  to  think ! ) 
And  that  my  lady  Juliet  came  to  me. 

And  breath’d  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips, 

That  I  reviv’d  and  was  an  emperor. 

Enter  Balthasar,  his  man ,  hooted. 

News  from  Verona!  How  now,  Balthasar!  10 

How  doth  my  lady?  Is  my  father  well? 

How  fares  my  Juliet?  that  I  ask  again; 

If  she  be  well,  then  nothing  can  be  ill. 

Balt.  Then  nothing  can  be  ill,  for  she  is  well : 

Her  body  sleeps  in  Capel’s  monument,  15 

And  her  immortal  parts  with  angels  dwell. 

Pardon  me,  sir,  that  am  the  messenger 
Of  such  bad  tidings. 

Rom.  Is  it  even  so?  then  I  defy  my  stars! 

Go,  get  me  ink  and  paper,  hire  post-horse ;  20 

I  will  not  stay  in  Mantua  to-night. 

Balt.  Pardon  me,  sir ;  I  will  not  leave  you  thus ; 

Your  looks  are  dangerous  and  full  of  fear: 

I  dare  not,  nor  I  will  not  leave  you  yet. 

Rom.  Do  as  I  bid  thee;  get  me  ink  and  paper,  25 

1.  Enter  Romeo. 

9.  Enter  Balthasar  his  man  booted. 

17-  18.  Pardon  . tidings. 
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And  hire  those  horse;  stay  not,  I  say. 

( Exit  Balthasar. 

Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to-night. 

Let’s  see  for  means. — As  I  do  remember, 

Here  dwells  a  pothecary,  whom  oft  I  noted 

As  I  past  by,  whose  needy  shop  is  stuft  30 

With  beggarly  accounts  of  empty  boxes ; 

And  in  that  same  an  aligarta  hangs. 

Old  ends  of  packthread  and  cakes  of  roses 
Are  thinly  strewed,  to  make  up  a  show. 

Him  as  I  noted,  thus  with  myself  I  thought :  35 

And  if  a  man  should  need  a  poison  now, 

(Whose  present  sale  is  death  in  Mantua) 

Here  he  might  buy  it.  This  thought  of  mine  did  but 
Forerun  my  need,  and  hereabout  he  dwells. 

Being  holiday,  the  beggar’s  shop  is  shut.  40 

What  ho,  apothecary,  come  forth,  I  say! 

Enter  Apothecary. 

Apo.  Who  calls?  what  would  you,  sir? 

Rom.  Here’s  twenty  ducats. 

Give  me  a  dram  of  some  such  speeding  gear 
As  will  dispatch  the  weary  taker’s  life 
As  suddenly  as  powder,  being  fir’d  45 

From  forth  a  cannon’s  mouth. 

Apo.  Such  drugs  I  have,  I  must  of  force  confess, 

But  yet  the  law  is  death  to  those  that  sell  them. 

Rom.  Art  thou  so  bare  and  full  of  poverty, 

And  dost  thou  fear  to  violate  the  law?  50 

The  law  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  thou  law’s  friend; 

And  therefore  make  no  conscience  of  the  law. 

Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  misery, 

And  starved  famine  dwelleth  in  thy  cheeks. 

26.  Exit  Balthasar. 


38-  39.  Here  . mine 

Did  . dwels, 


41.  Enter  Apothecarie. 
51.  thou)  the  Qi 
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Apo.  My  poverty  but  not  my  will  consents.  55 

Rom.  I  pay  thy  poverty  but  not  thy  will. 

Apo.  Hold,  take  you  this, 

And  put  it  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will, 

And  it  will  serve,  had  you  the  lives  of  twenty  men. 

Rom.  Hold,  take  this  gold,  worse  poison  to  men’s  souls  60 
Than  this  which  thou  hast  given  me,  go,  hie  thee 
hence ; 

Go,  buy  thee  clothes,  and  get  thee  into  flesh. 

Come,  cordial  and  not  poison,  go  with  me 
To  Juliet’s  grave ;  for  there  must  I  use  thee. 

( Exeunt . 

SCENE  II. — Friar  Lawrence’s  cell. 

Enter  Friar  John. 

John.  What,  Friar  Laurence!  brother,  ho! 

Enter  Friar  Lawrence. 

Laur.  This  same  should  be  the  voice  of  Friar  John. 

What  news  from  Mantua?  what,  will  Romeo  come? 
John.  Going  to  seek  a  bare-foot  brother  out, 

One  of  our  order,  to  associate  me,  5 

Here  in  this  city,  visiting  the  sick, 

Whereas  the  infectious  pestilence  remain’d, 

And,  being  by  the  searchers  of  the  town 
Found  and  examin’d,  we  were  both  shut  up. 

Laur.  Who  bare  my  letters,  then,  to  Romeo?  10 

John.  I  have  them  still,  and  here  they  are. 

Laur.  Now,  by  my  holy  order, 

The  letters  were  not  nice,  but  of  great  weight. 

Go,  get  thee  hence ;  and  get  me  presently 
A  spade  and  mattock.  15 

John.  Well,  I  will  presently  go  fetch  thee  them.  {Exit. 


57-  59.  Apo:  . thing 

you  . men 


64.  Exeunt. 

1.  Enter  Frier  John. 
16.  Exit. 
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Laur.  Now  must  I  to  the  monument  alone. 

Lest  that  the  lady  should,  before  I  come, 

Be  wak’d  from  sleep.  I  will  hie 

To  free  her  from  that  tomb  of  misery.  {Exit.  20 
SCENE  III. — A  churchyard:  in  it  the  Capulets’  Monument. 

Enter  County  Paris  and  his  Page,  with  flowers  and 
sweet  water. 

Par.  Put  out  the  torch,  and  lie  thee  all  along 
Under  this  yew-tree, 

Keeping  thine  ear  close  to  the  hollow  ground ; 

And  if  thou  hear  one  tread  within  this  churchyard, 
Straight  give  me  notice.  5 

Boy.  I  will,  my  lord.  ( Paris  strews  the  tomb  with  flowers. 
Par.  Sweet  flower,  with  flowers  I  strew  thy  bridal  bed ; 

Sweet  tomb,  that  in  thy  circuit  dost  contain 
The  perfect  model  of  eternity. 

Fair  Juliet,  that  with  angels  dost  remain,  10 

Accept  this  latest  favor  at  my  hands, 

That  living  honour’d  thee,  and,  being  dead, 

With  funeral  praises  do  adorn  thy  tomb. 

Boy.  ( Whistles  and  calls.)  My  lord! 

Enter  Romeo  and  Balthasar,  with  a  torch  and 
a  mattock,  and  a  crow  of  iron. 

Par.  The  boy  gives  warning,  something  doth  approach.  15 
What  cursed  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night, 

To  stay  my  obsequies  and  true  love’s  rites? 

20.  Exit. 

1.  Enter  Countie  Paris  and  his  Page  with  flowers  and  sweete 
water. 

2-  3.  Vnder  . ground 

5.  Staight  Qi 

6.  Paris  strewes  the  Tomb  with  flowers. 

14.  Boy  whistles  and  calls. 

1.  Enter  Romeo  and  Balthasar,  with  a  torch,  a  mattockc ,  and  a 
crow  of  yron. 

16.  way)  was  Q» 
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What,  with  a  torch !  Muffle  me  night  a  while ! 
Kom.  Give  me  this  mattock  and  this  wrenching  iron; 
And  take  these  letters :  early  in  the  morning 
See  thou  deliver  them  to  my  lord  and  father. 

So,  get  thee  gone,  and  trouble  me  no  more. 
Why  I  descend  into  this  bed  of  death 
Is  partly  to  behold  my  lady’s  face, 

But  chiefly  to  take  from  her  dead  finger 
A  precious  ring,  which  I  must  use 
In  dear  imployment:  but  if  thou  wilt  stay, 

Further  to  pry  in  what  I  undertake, 

By  heaven,  I’ll  tear  thee  joint  by  joint, 

And  strew  this  hungry  churchyard  with  thy  limbs : 
The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage,  wild. 

Balt.  Well,  I’ll  be  gone,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Rom.  So  shalt  thou  win  my  favor.  Take  thou  this: 

Commend  me  to  my  father :  farewell,  good  fellow. 
Balt.  (Aside)  Yet  for  all  this  I  will  not  part  from  hence. 

(Romeo  opens  the  tomb. 

Rom.  Thou  detestable  maw,  thou  womb  of  death, 
Gorg’d  with  the  dearest  morsel  of  the  earth, 

Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  ope. 

Par.  (Aside)  This  is  that  banisht  haughty  Mountague 
That  murder’d  my  love’s  cousin ;  I  will  apprehend 
him. 

Stop  thy  unhallowed  toil,  vile  Mountague ! 

Can  A^engeance  be  pursued  further  than  death? 

I  do  attach  thee  as  a  felon  here : 

The  law  condemns  thee ;  therefore  thou  must  die. 
Rom.  I  must,  indeed,  and  therefore  came  I  hither. 

Good  youth,  be  gone ;  tempt  not  a  desperate  man ; 
Heap  not  another  sin  upon  my  head 
By  shedding  of  thy  blood.  I  do  protest 
I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  myself ; 

For  I  come  hither  arm’d  against  myself. 
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35.  Romeo  opens  the  tombe. 
37.  Gorde  Qi 
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Par.  I  do  defy  thy  conjurations, 

And  do  attach  thee  as  a  felon  here. 

Rom.  What,  dost  thou  tempt  me?  then  have  at  thee,  boy! 

( They  fight. 

Boy.  O  Lord,  they  fight!  I  will  go  call  the  watch.  (Exit. 

Par.  Ah,  I  am  slain!  If  thou  be  merciful,  55 

Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet. 

Rom.  I’faith,  I  will.  Let  me  peruse  this  face : 

Mercutio’s  kinsman,  noble  County  Paris ! 

What  said  my  man,  when  my  betossed  soul 
Did  not  regard  him  as  we  past  along?  60 

Did  he  not  say  Paris  should  have  married  Juliet? 
Either  he  said  so,  or  I  dream’d  it  so. 

But  I  will  satisfy  thy  last  request, 

For  thou  hast  priz’d  thy  love  above  thy  life. 

Death,  lie  thou  there,  by  a  dead  man  interr’d.  65 

( Laying  Paris  in  the  Monument. 

How  oft  have  many  at  the  hour  of  death 
Been  blithe  and  pleasant !  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death.  But  how  may  I 
Call  this  a  lightning?  Ah,  dear  Juliet, 

How  well  thy  beauty  doth  become  this  grave!  70 

O,  I  believe  that  unsubstantial  death 
Is  amorous,  and  doth  court  my  love ; 

Therefore  will  I,  O  here,  O  ever  here ! 

Set  up  my  everlasting  rest  with  worms, 

That  are  thy  chambermaids.  75 

Come,  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick  weary  barge. 

Here’s  to  my  love !  O  true  apothecary ! 

Thy  drugs  are  swift.  Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die. 

(Falls 

53.  They  fight 

57.  Row  Qi  m  inverted 


61-  62.  Did  . maried 

Iuliet-  . so 

74-  75.  Set  . rest 


With  . chamber mayds 

79.  Falls 
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Enter  Friar  Lawrence  with  a  Lantern  etc. 

Fr.  How  oft  to-night  have  these  my  aged  feet  80 

Stumbled  at  graves  as  I  did  pass  along. 

Who’s  there? 

Man.  A  friend,  and  one  that  knows  you  well. 

Fr.  Who  is  it  that  consorts  so  late  the  dead? 

What  light  is  yon?  If  I  be  not  deceived, 

Methinks  it  burns  in  Capel’s  monument.  85 

Man.  It  doth  so,  holy  sir ;  and  there  is  one 
That  loves  you  dearly. 

Fr.  Who  is  it? 

Man.  Romeo. 

Fr.  How  long  hath  he  been  there? 

Man.  Full  half  an  hour  and  more. 

Fr.  Go  with  me  thither. 

Man.  I  dare  not,  sir;  he  knows  not  I  am  here  :  90 

On  pain  of  death  he  charg’d  me  to  be  gone, 

And  not  for  to  disturb  him  in  his  enterprise. 

Ft.  Then  must  I  go;  my  mind  presageth  ill. 

(He  stoops  and  looks  on  the  blood  and  weapons. 

What  blood  is  this  that  stains  the  entrance 

Of  this  marble  stony  monument?  95 

What  means  these  masterless  and  gory  weapons  ? 

Ah  me,  I  doubt:  who’s  here?  what,  Romeo,  dead? 
Who? — and  Paris  too?  what  unlucky  hour 
Is  accessary  to  so  foul  a  sin?  ( Juliet  rises. 

The  lady  stirs. 

Jul.  Ah,  comfortable  friar!  100 

I  do  remember  well  where  I  should  be, 

And  what  we  talkt  of,  but  yet  I  cannot  see 

80.  Enter  Fryer  with  a  Lanthorne. 

80.  Fr.)  omitted  Qi 

82.  Man.)  So  all  except  Q«  Q5,  which  have  Balt.  Cf.  Cambr. 

93.  Fryer  stoops  and  lookcs  on  the  blood  and  weapons. 

99.  Iuliet  rises. 

100.  Jul.)  Qi  omits,  but  has  Iul.  as  catchword  at  bottom  of  the 
preceding  page. 
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Him  for  whose  sake  I  undertook  this  hazard. 

( Noise  within. 

Fr.  Lady,  come  forth,  I  hear  some  noise  at  hand : 

We  shall  be  taken;  Paris,  he  is  slain;  105 

And  Romeo  dead ;  and  if  we  here  be  ta’en, 

We  shall  be  thought  to  be  as  accessary. 

I  will  provide  for  you  in  some  close  nunnery. 

Jul.  Ah,  leave  me,  leave  me, — I  will  not  go  from  hence. 

Fr.  I  hear  some  noise;  I  dare  not  stay:  come,  come.  110 

(Exit. 

Jul.  Go,  get  thee  gone. 

What’s  here?  a  cup  clos’d  in  my  lover’s  hands? 

Ah  churl !  drink  all,  and  leave  no  drop  for  me  ? 

Enter  Watch. 

Watch.  This  way,  this  way ! 

Jul.  Ay,  noise?  then  must  I  be  resolute.  115 

O  happy  dagger !  thou  shalt  end  my  fear ; 

Rest  in  my  bosom ;  thus  I  come  to  thee. 

(Stabs  herself  and  falls. 

Enter  Captain  of  the  watch  with  his  men. 

Cap.  Come,  look  about ;  what  weapons  have  we  here  ? 

See  friends,  where  Juliet  two  days  buried. 

New  bleeding,  wounded — -Search  and  see  who’s 

near,  120 

Attach  and  bring  them  to  us  presently. 

Enter  one  with  the  Friar. 

First  Watch.  Captain,  here’s  a  friar  with  tools  about  him, 

Fit  to  ope  a  tomb. 

Cap.  A  great  suspicion !  keep  him  safe. 

113.  Enter  watch. 

117.  She  stabs  herself  e  and  falles. 

117.  Enter  watch. 

121.  Enter  one  with  the  Fryer. 
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Enter  one  with  Romeo's  Man. 

First  Watch.  Here’s  Romeo’s  man. 

Capt.  Keep  him  to  be  examin’d.  125 

Enter  Prince  with  others. 

Prin.  What  early  mischief  calls  us  up  so  soon? 

Capt.  O  noble  prince,  see  here, 

Where  Juliet  that  hath  lien  intomb’d  two  days, 

Warm  and  fresh-bleeding;  Romeo  and  County  Paris 
Likewise  newly  slain.  130 

Prin.  Search,  seek  about,  to  find  the  murderers. 

Enter  Old  Capolet  and  his  Wife. 

Capo.  What  rumor’s  this  that  is  so  early  up? 

Moth.  The  people  in  the  streets  cry  Romeo, 

And  some  on  Juliet,  as  if  they  alone 
Had  been  the  cause  of  such  a  mutiny.  135 

Capo.  See,  wife,  this  dagger  hath  mistook; 

For  (lo)  the  back  is  empty  of  young  Mountague, 

And  it  is  sheathed  in  our  daughter’s  breast. 

Enter  Old  Montague 

Prin.  Come,  Mountague,  for  thou  art  early  up. 

To  see  thy  son  and  heir  more  early  down.  140 

Mount.  Dread  sovereign,  my  wife  is  dead  to-night, 

And  young  Benvolio  is  deceased  too : 

What  further  mischief  can  there  yet  be  found? 

Prin.  First  come  and  see,  then  speak. 

Mount.  O  thou  untaught !  what  manners  is  in  this,  145 
To  press  before  thy  father  to  a  grave? 

122-125.  First  Watch )  I.  Q, 

124.  Enter  one  with  Romets  man. 

125.  Enter  Prince  with  others. 

131.  Enter  olde  Capolet  and  his  Wife. 

138.  Enter  olde  Montague. 
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Prin.  Come,  seal  your  mouths  of  outrage  for  a  while, 

And  let  us  seek  to  find  the  authors  out 
Of  such  a  heinous  and  seld-seen  mischance. 

Bring  forth  the  parties  in  suspicion.  150 

Fr.  I  am  the  greatest,  able  to  do  least : 

Most  worthy  prince,  hear  me  but  speak  the  truth, 

And  I’ll  inform  you  how  these  things  fell  out. 

Juliet  here  slain  was  married  to  that  Romeo 
Without  her  father’s  or  her  mother’s  grant;  155 

The  nurse  was  privy  to  the  marriage. 

The  baleful  day  of  this  unhappy  marriage 
Was  Tybalt’s  dooms-day,  for  which  Romeo 
Was  banished  from  hence  to  Mantua. 

He  gone,  her  father  sought  by  foul  constraint  160 

To  marry  her  to  Paris :  but  her  soul 

(Loathing  a  second  contract)  did  refuse 

To  give  consent;  and  therefore  did  she  urge  me 

Either  to  find  a  means  she  might  avoid 

What  so  her  father  sought  to  force  her  to,  165 

Or  else  all  desperately  she  threat’ned 

Even  in  my  presence  to  dispatch  herself. 

Then  did  I  give  her  (tutor’d  by  mine  art) 

A  potion  that  should  make  her  seem  as  dead, 

And  told  her  that  I  would  with  all  post  speed  170 

Send  hence  to  Mantua  for  her  Romeo, 

That  he  might  come  and  take  her  from  the  tomb. 

But  he  that  had  my  letters  (Friar  John) 

Seeking  a  brother  to  associate  him 

Whereas  the  sick  infection  remain’d,  175 

Was  stayed  by  the  searchers  of  the  town; 

But  Romeo,  understanding  by  his  man 
That  Juliet  was  deceas’d,  return’d  in  post 
Unto  Verona  for  to  see  his  love. 

What  after  happened  touching  Paris’  death  180 

Or  Romeo’s  is  to  me  unknown  at  all ; 

But  when  I  came  to  take  the  lady  hence, 

I  found  them  dead,  and  she  awakt  from  sleep ; 
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Whom  fain  I  would  have  taken  from  the  tomb, 

Which  she  refused,  seeing  Romeo  dead.  185 

Anon  I  heard  the  watch,  and  then  I  fled. 

What  after  happened  I  am  ignorant  of. 

And  if  in  this  aught  have  miscarried 
By  me  or  by  my  means,  let  my  old  life 
Be  sacrificed  some  hour  before  his  time.  190 

To  the  most  stricktest  rigor  of  the  law. 

Prin.  We  still  have  known  thee  for  a  holy  man. 

Where’s  Romeo’s  man?  what  can  he  say  in  this? 

Balth.  I  brought  my  master  word  that  she  was  dead, 

And  then  he  posted  straight  from  Mantua  195 

Unto  this  tomb.  These  letters  he  delivered  me, 
Charging  me  early  give  them  to  his  father. 

Prin.  Let’s  see  the  letters ;  I  will  read  them  over. 

Where  is  the  county’s  boy,  that  call’d  the  watch? 

Boy.  I  brought  my  master  unto  Juliet’s  grave,  200 

But  one  approaching,  straight  I  call’d  my  master : 

At  last  they  fought ;  I  ran  to  call  the  watch. 

And  this  all  that  I  can  say  or  know. 

Prin.  These  letters  do  make  good  the  friar’s  words. 

Come  Capolet,  and  come  old  Mountagewe ;  205 

Where  are  these  enemies  ?  See  what  hate  hath  done. 

Cap.  Come,  brother  Mountague,  give  me  thy  hand : 

There  is  my  daughter’s  dowry ;  for  now  no  more 
Can  I  bestow  on  her ;  that’s  all  I  have. 

Moan.  But  I  will  give  them  more;  I  will  erect  210 

Her  statue  of  pure  gold, 

That  while  Verona  by  that  name  is  known, 

There  shall  no  statue  of  such  price  be  set, 

As  that  of  Romeo’s  loved  Juliet. 

Cap.  As  rich  shall  Romeo  by  his  lady  lie,  215 

Poor  sacrifices  to  our  enmity. 

Prin.  A  gloomy  peace  this  day  doth  with  it  bring. 

190.  sacrified  Qi 

191.  strickest  Qi 
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Come,  let  us  hence,  to  have  more  talk  of  these  sad  things. 
Some  shall  be  pardoned  and  some  punished : 

For  ne’er  was  heard  a  story  of  more  woe,  220 

Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo. 

{Exeunt. 

Finis. 


218.  Come, 
To  .... 


.hence, 

things. 
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NOTES 


The  following  notes  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  words  not  found  in  Q,.  Some  of  them  show  that  the 
words  and  forms  considered  are  not  misprints  in  Qj. 

I,  I,  72.  portentious ]  a  variant  form  of  portentous ;  see  Oxf.  Diet. 

I,  I,  81.  stroke ]  Variant  form  of  struck. 

I,  III,  37.  high-lone ]  Quite  alone,  without  support.  Oxf.  Diet,  gives 
examples  of  its  use  from  Marston  (1602),  Middleton  (1602),  and 
Washington  (1760). 

I,  IV,  18.  a  visor  for  a  visor ]  This  means  “a  mask  for  an  ugly  face.” 
For  the  meaning  of  the  second  visor,  see  Oxf.  Diet.  s.  v.  4.  “This 
lowtish  clowne  is  such  that  you  never  saw  so  ill  favour’d  a  visor.” 
Sidney,  Arcadia,  I,  III,  21.  Cf.  “But  he’s  like  onfe  that  over  a  sweet 
face  Puts  a  deformed  vizard.”  How  a  Man  May  Choose  a  Good  Wife 
from  a  Bad.  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  9,  p.  46. 

I,  IV,  43.  Atomi ]  Plural  of  atom;  see  Oxf.  Diet.  s.  v.  atom. 

I,  IV,  54.  cursies]  This  is  the  reading  of  all  Quartos  and  Folios ;  the 
word  is  a  variant  form  of  courtesies. 

I,  IV,  58.  lowers]  Obsolete  form  of  lawyers.  See  Oxf.  Diet. 

I,  V  62  scath]  This  is  the  reading  of  Qq  Ff  a  variant  of  scathe. 

I,  V,  81.  forsake ]  deny,  refuse,  reject.  Cf.  Oxf.  Diet.,  s.  v. 

II,  II,  1.  I  have  indicated  a  change  of  scene  here,  as  in  most  modern 
editions,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  change  was  made  on  the  Elizabethan 
stage.  See  White’s  discussion,  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.  Vol.  X, 
pp.  158-9.  Cf.  Cambridge  Edition  (2d),  Vol.  6,  p.  640. 

II,  II,  141.  Romeo]  This  word,  which  is  omitted  in  Q2  and  in  the 
standard  text  of  today,  gives  a  plain  meaning  to  the  next  line,  “I  have 
forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back.”  Without  the  exclamation,  Romeo  I 
the  meaning  is  obscure.  The  reading  of  Qi  should  be  adopted  by 
modern  editors. 

II,  IV,  21  Catso]  An  exclamation  of  asseveration.  See  Oxf.  Diet. 
s.  v.,  where  Florio  is  quoted  as  giving  such  equivalents  as  “What!” 
“God’s  me !”  An  example  is,  “Catso  1  let  us  drink.”  Motteux,  Rabelais 
v,  8. 

III,  II,  4  (st.  dir.)  lap]  The  fold  of  a  garment  used  as  a  receptacle. 
Oxf.  Diet.  s.  v.  4,  quotes  “Having  made  a  hollow  lap  within  the  plait 
and  fold  of  his  side  gowne”  Holland,  Livy  (1600)  XXI,  XVIII,  403. 

Ill,  II,  15  God  save  the  sample]  The  same  as  “God  save  the  mark.” 
See  Oxf.  Diet  s.  v.  mark,  18. 

III,  VI,  1.  Concerning  the  change  of  scene  here  see  pp.  19-20. 

IV,  II,  12  to  do  some  good  of  her]  For  the  use  of  the  word  of  in  the 
meaning  of  on  or  to,  see  Oxf.  Diet.  s.  v.  55,  58. 
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IV,  II,  23.  reverent ]  Has  the  same  meaning  as  reverend.  According 
to  Oxf.  Diet,  this  use  of  reverent  was  very  common  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries. 

IV,  IV,  21.  I  have  indicated  no  change  of  scene  here,  corresponding 
to  Scene  V  of  modern  editions.  For  a  discussion  of  the  matter,  see  p  20. 

IV,  IV,  58.  impartial ]  partial.  For  this  use  of  the  word,  see  Oxf. 
Diet.  s.  v.  3.  Cf.  the  use  of  unravel  for  ravel. 

V,  III,  137.  back ]  Oxf.  Diet,  gives  definitions  of  the  word  (III,  8) 
“piece  of  armour,  part  of  garment”  Cf.  “Hee’s  Steele  to  the  backe  you 
see,  for  he  writes  Challenges.”  Patient  Grisill,  Cv  (Farmer’s  Fac.) 


^by 


